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In 1655, Menasseh ben Israel. came to England in the 
hope of obtaining from the Lord Protector and the Council 
of State permission for Jews to settle in England, and to 
practise without secrecy or restraint the rights of their 
religion. After two and a half centuries, the history of 
Menasseh’s mission, its origin, its incidents, and its conse- 
quences, has for the first time been set forth in the volume 
prepared by Mr. Lucien Wolf for the Jewish Historical 
Society of England’. In an admirable narrative, Mr. Wolf 
tells the story of the Resettlement ; and indirectly he makes 
it clear why the story has never before been fully told. 
Whoever is at all acquainted with the sources from which 
the history of the seventeenth century has to be written, 
knows that of all periods it is the most perplexing and 
intractable. “Dreariest continent of shot-rubbish the eye 
ever saw,” said Carlyle, “trackless, without index, without 
finger-post.” Mr. Wolf has had to be his own Dryasdust 
before he could become a historian. Pamphlets which 

1 Menasseh Ben Israel’s Mission to Oliver Cromwell: being a reprint of the 
Pamphlets published by M h Ben Israel to promote the Readmission of the Jews 
into England, 1649-1656. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Lucien Wolf. London, Macmillan, 1g0t. 
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had long vanished from human sight have had to be 
rediscovered and perused. Private letters, begging peti- 
tions, a Marrano merchant's will, the depositions of 
@ eommon informer, the gossip reported in News Letters, 
the information conveyed in the dispatches of ambassadors, 
have all had to be collected, interpreted, and judged before 
the historian could say with any accuracy or completeness 
what led Menasseh to England, what he achieved here, and 
_ what he failed to achieve. 

Naturally, a certain portion of the material that Mr. Wolf 
has used was known to earlier writers who have attempted 
to deal with the Resettlement ; some papers, also, of which 
the earlier writers could not have known, have now been 
made easily accessible through the publication of the 
Calendars of State Papers: but the greater part of 
the documentary evidence that Mr. Wolf has used has 
been brought to light through his own researches extending 
over nearly twenty years. His predecessors had no notion 
of bestowing such pains on history. Tovey gave a scanty 
and inaccurate account of Menasseh’s mission, and em- 
bellished it with reflections which are based upon the 
supposition that poor Menasseh, who probably never knew 
a year’s freedom from pecuniary troubles, was the master 
of great treasures with which he bribed the Protector 
and the more godly members of the Council of State. 
Dr. Kayserling, in his biography of Menasseh, kept close 
te the facts which were within his knowledge: but he was 
not intimately acquainted with the general course of 
English history in the seventeenth century, nor did he 
use the best sources of information. Some additions to the 
common stock of knowledge were made by Graetz, Picciotto, 
and Dr. Hermann Adler; but without disparagement to 
their historical zeal it may be said that their contributions 
are very modest as compared with the results of Mr. Wolf’s 
researches. 

The writers who have been named were, of course, 
familiar with Menasseh’s pamphlets, with some of the State 
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Papers, and with two or three publications by Christian 
authors of the time relating to the Jewish question in 
England. From these sources they were acquainted with 
Menasseh’s peculiar views as to the bearing of Scriptural 
prophecies on the resettlement of the Jews in England, and 
with some details of his visit to this country, and of the 
proceedings of the Whitehall conference. They were aware 
of Cromwell's friendly attitude, of the favourable opinion 
expressed by the Judges in 1655 as to the right of Jews to 
remain in England, and of the fact that before the end of the 
Commonwealth a smal] Jewish community was established 
in London. But these scraps of knowledge were as tan- 
talizing as scattered pieces of a puzzle until Mr. Wolf, 
equipped with a copious supply of new facts relating to 
the founders of the Jewish community, and with a minute 
knowledge of the history of the Commonwealth, was able 
to show how the puzzle should be fitted together. It would 
have been impossible for any writer who had not studied 
with equal care the English and the Jewish history of the 
period to deal adequately with the Resettlement: as, 
indeed, it is impossible without similar preparation to do 
justice to any important episode in the history of the Jews 
of England. Just as the history of the English Jews before 
the Expulsion exhibits not only the fortunes and sufferings 
of some hundreds of Jewish families, but also (and as 
clearly) the shifting relations of the Kings of England with 
their baronage, the citizens of their towns, and the Papal 
power ; just as the records of the Emancipation struggle 
serve both as a chronicle of an epoch of vital importance 
to the Jewish race and as a faithful epitome of the progress 
of Liberalism in the English nation; so the Resettlement 
movement, now that its course has been adequately 
described, is seen to be at once a result and an illustra- 
tion of the working of two sets of forces—of which 
the one compelled the Jews of Europe in the seventeenth 
century to seek new homes and new opportunities for the 
exercise of their commercial activity, while the other caused 
B2 
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a portion of the English nation, partly through tolerant 
feeling, partly through a peculiar view of religious duty, 
partly through commercial ambition, to desire the un- 
concealed residence of Jews in this country. It is due to 
Mr. Wolf’s researches, of which the results are set forth 
in his present essay and in his many earlier writings 
on kindred subjects, that it is now possible to understand 
the nature of the forces at work and their reciprocal 
' action. 

The Inquisition in Spain and Portugal and in the dominions 
outside Europe possessed by those countries was the most 
potent of the causes that imposed on the Jews of the 
seventeenth century the necessity of looking for new homes 
in countries from which they had hitherto been excluded. 
Great numbers of crypto-Jews remained in Spain and 
Portugal after the great Expulsions of 1492 and 1496, and 
many of them acquired or retained wealth and distinction. 
But, when once they fell into the hands of the officers of the 
Inquisition, their fate was torture and spoliation. There 
is, unhappily, no lack of evidence to show how cruel were 
the outbursts of persecution by which the Spanish and 
Portuguese Marranos were at all times liable to be attacked. 
Experience of suffering, and the sense of insecurity which 
must have surrounded them even at the time of their 
greatest apparent prosperity, drove one family after another 
of Spanish and Portuguese crypto-Jews to seek a home 
in countries where they might hope to live unmolested. 
The stream of emigration flowed steadily on during the 
sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Marrano refugees settled in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Bordeaux, Nice, Hamburg, Reggio, Pernambuco, 
and Bahia. In the reign of Charles I and the early years 
of the Commonwealth, a few merchants from Spain and 
Portugal, attracted to this country no doubt by its Protest- 
antism and its growing commercial importance, founded a 
Jewish settlement in London. They sought no authorization: 
they raised no questions as to their right to live and carry 
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on trade within the British dominions; nor for many years 
was any question of the kind raised to their detriment. 
Their houses were unmolested, and their business affairs 
flourished. Thanks to Mr. Wolf’s researches, a considerable 
amount of information has been collected bearing on the 
history of this community up to 1656, the year in which 
the Government of the country first had official cognizance 
of its existence. The names of twenty-six Jewish heads 
of families who lived in England before that date are 
known: and information is available as to the early history 
of five. Of these, four are known to have been driven 
from home either by the experience or the prospect of 
persecution by the Inquisition; and there is good reason to 
believe that this was the case with the fifth. One of them, 
Antonio Robles, had first fled from Spain to the Canary 
Islands to escape tortures such as those under which his 
father had died and his mother had been crippled, and 
from his new home in the Canary Islands he had come 
to England, because orders had been sent out by the 
Inquisition for his arrest. Another, Domingo de la Cerda, 
had for the same cause left Spain, and taken refuge in 
England: Duarte Henriques had been despoiled of his 
estates in the Canary Islands because he was a Jew: 
David Abarbanel Dormido had been arrested by the In- 
quisition, put to cruel torments on the rack, and kept 
in prison for five years: Antonio Ferdinando Carvajal had 
probably been compelled by the Inquisition to leave his 
early home at Fundao. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the need for 
new homes for refugee Jews became more pressing than it 
had ever been before. There was no cessation of persecution 
in Spain and Portugal: the rising of the Cossacks under 
Chmielnicki in 1648 drove thousands of Jews from 
Poland: the conquest of Brazil by Portugal in 1654 threw 
back on to the old world many Jewish families who had 
for a time enjoyed prosperity in Pernambuco and Bahia. 
And whether they came from Spain or Portugal, from 
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Eastern Europe or from America, the refugees turned first 
for succour to their happily-placed brethren who formed the 
Jewish communities of Holland. To the Jews of Holland, 
desirous of helping their co-religionists, but confronted 
with a task to which their resources were unequal, the fact 
that a small crypto-Jewish settlement had recently been 
established in London would by itself have been enough 
to suggest that what had already been done in this country 
_ secretly and on a small scale might be done on a larger 
scale and with the express permission of the Government. 
If Mr. Wolf’s only considerable discovery had been that 
of the existence of a erypto-Jewish community in London 
in the early years of the Commonwealth, he would have 
done more than any of his predecessors to explain the 
origin of Menasseh’s mission. But this represents only 
one branch of his researches. While the Jews of the 
seventeenth century were enduring in many parts of 
the world troubles which compelled them to look for new 
harbours of refuge, there had risen into temporary pro- 
minence in the political and religious thought of England 
two ideas which inevitably suggested proposals for legal- 
izing the residence of Jews in this country. In the fifth 
decade of the seventeenth century, many of the sectaries 
and soldiers who were to become keen supporters of the 
Commonwealth adopted the principle of the unrestricted 
toleration, not only of all forms of Christianity, but also 
of Judaism and ather religions. Within the same period 
men of a different cast of mind endeavoured to persuade 
their fellow countrymen that it was one of the duties of 
England as a Christian country, more especially with 
a view to hastening the Millennium, to seek al! possible 
opportunities for converting the Jews. Mr. Wolf has 
studied with great care these two movements of thought 
and their bearing on the Resettlement ; and he has been 
rewarded by discovering among the pamphlets and official 
documents of the period a remarkable number of proposals 
and expressions of opinion favourable to the readmission 
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of the Jews, which are of a date antecedent to the publi- 
cation of the first suggestion on the subject by a member 
of the Jewish race. 

In 1643 Roger Williams, in his Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution for Cause of Conscience Discussed, argued, with 
frequent reference to the Jews, that all forms of worship 
should be freely tolerated, and that non-Christian systems 
of religion “are only to be fought against with that sword 
which is only, in soul matters, able to conquer; to wit, the 
sword of God’s Spirit, the Word of God.” In 1646 there 
was published a reprint of the pamphlet on Religion’s 
Peace, in which Leonard Busher had advocated forty years 
earlier a policy of complete freedom of conscience, in 
accordance with which the Jews should “inhabit and 
dwell under His Majesty’s dominion, to the great profit 
of his realms and to their furtherance in the faith; the 
which we are bound to seek in all love and peace, so well 
as others, to our utmost endeavour.” In 1647 Hugh 
Peters published A Word for the Army and Two Words 
to the Kingdom, in which, among other remedies for the 
ills of the kingdom, he proposed “That merchants may 
have all manner of encouragement . ... and strangers, even 
Jews, admitted to trade and live with us; that it may not 
be said, we pray for their conversion, with whom we will 
not converse, we being all but strangers on the earth.” In 
the same year the Council of Mechanics at Whitehall voted 
“A Toleration of all religions whatsoever, not excepting 
Turkes, nor Papists, nor Jewes.” In 1648 appeared An 
Apology for the Honorable Nation of the Jews, by Edward 
Nicholas, in which the admission of the Jews was advocated 
in order that the English people might escape the punish- 
ment that was due to them on account of their cruel 
treatment of Jews in earlier times, and might in the future 
share the blessings which according to Divine promise the 
Jews were to enjoy. In 1649 there was presented to 
Fairfax and to the Council of Officers a Petition from 
Johanna Cartwright and her son, asking that “under the 
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Christian banner of charity and brotherly love,” the Jews 
might “again be received and permitted to trade and dwell 
amongst you in this land as they now do in the Netherlands.” 
This Petition “ was presented to the generall Councell of the 
officers of the army under the Command of his Excellency, 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, at Whitehall on Jan. 5 [1649]. 
And favourably received with a promise to take it into 
speedy consideration, when the present more publike 
affaires are dispatched.” In the same year there appeared 
three further pamphlets of strongly pro-Jewish tendency, 
viz.:—Sadler’s Rights of the Kingdom, Dury’s Epistolical 
Discourse, and Thorowgood’s Jews in America, while 
Chilmead published an English translation of Leon de 
Modena’s Historia det Riti Ebraici. It was not only 
in print that pro-Jewish sentiment showed itself: in 
various parts of England and Wales Christian enthusiasts 
took to the practice of Jewish rites and ceremonies, while 
the epitaphs in the Jewish cemetery at Amsterdam show 
that a whole family of English Christians migrated to that 
city to be received as members of the Synagogue. 

Any member of the Jewish race whose thoughts had ever 
been occupied with speculations as to the methods by which 
the troubles of his fellow Jews in Spain, Portugal, and 
elsewhere could be relieved, must have been deeply inter- 
ested by this outburst of feeling in England. Doubtless 
there were many Jews in the Netherlands, in Italy, in 
Spain, and in Portugal, by whom the new movement was 
watched. But there was one man who for many reasons 
followed its progress with peculiar attention. Menasseh 
ben Israel, one of the ministers of the Jewish congregation 
of Amsterdam, had lived in Holland since his boyhood; - 
but, as the son of a Marrano who had left Lisbon after 
being persecuted by the Inquisition, he had a personal 
concern for the fortunes of “such as sat in the Inquisition 
in Spain and Portugal”; and, as a scholar who was in 
frequent correspondence on questions of Hebrew learning 
with English students of theology, he was exceptionally. 
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well informed as to the progress of religious feeling in 
England. His disposition was such as to make him very 
ready to aspire to a prominent part in any movement for 
the improvement of the condition of the Jews. He was 
a restless, public-spirited man, full of confidence that by 
the workings of Divine Providence a glorious future was 
being prepared for the scattered remnant of Israel, and 
far from disinclined to believe that Providence might well 
regard him as one of the most suitable agents to be used 
in carrying out its designs. Well acquainted with the 
existence of the crypto-Jewish community of London, he 
could not fail, when his Christian correspondents wrote to 
him about the progress of pro-Jewish sentiment in England, 
to be struck with the idea that it might be possible to 
derive therefrom some practical advantage for his co- 
religionists. 

And there was a peculiarity of his Christian friends in 
England which strengthened the other motives leading 
him in this direction. Among his English correspondents 
were men who attached great importance to what are 
known as Millennarian speculations. They believed that the 
Millennium, the period of a thousand years of peace and 
prosperity for the saints on earth, of which they found 
predictions both in the Old and the New Testaments, 
was near at hand. Now it was generally recognized, in 
accordance with the text of Scriptural prophecies, that the © 
Millennium must necessarily be heralded or accompanied by 
the restoration to the Holy Land of the Jews from all 
parts of the earth: and on this subject Menasseh’s friends 
sought from him information and guidance. Some questions 
which one of them put before him in 1649 set at work in his 
mind a train of ideas, which led to a curious result. It chanced 
that in the year 1644 a Portuguese Jew named Antonio 
Montezino, or Aaron Levi, visited Amsterdam, and related, in 
the presence of Menasseh ben Israel and other Jews of the 
city, how in South America he had encountered Jews of the 
tribe of Reuben. Five years afterwards, when Menasseh was 
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consulted by his Millennarian friends in England as to the 
restoration of the Jews, it occurred to him that this story 
might have an important bearing on the matter. He 
had convinced himself from his Scriptural studies that, 
before the Jews could be restored, it was necessary that 
their dispersion over the earth should be complete. The 
discovery of the tribe of Reuben in America showed that 
their dispersion was already much wider than had been 
known. Indeed, if they could only gain admission to 
England—so the thought must have flashed on him—their 
dispersion from one end of the earth to the other would be 
complete, and their restoration to the Holy Land, that event 
which to Jews and Christians was equally momentous, 
would be so much the nearer. Satisfied with the validity 
of his own reasoning, Menasseh published in 1650 a pam- 
phlet entitled the Hope of Israel, in which he repeated and 
defended the story of Montezino, hoping that the English 
people might recognize that it was their duty to expedite 
the ultimate restoration of the Jews to the Holy Land by 
allowing them to settle in England. The practical object 
of the publication could be easily detected by a careful 
reader, but was not definitely stated in the body of the 
pamphlet. In order, however, that there might be no 
uncertainty on this point, Menasseh dedicated his little 
book to “the Parliament, the Supream Court of England 
and to the Right Honourable the Councell of State.” In 
his Epistle Dedicatory he explained his reasons for doing 
so. “As for me (most renowned Fathers),”’ he said, “in 
my dedicating this Discourse to you, I can truly affirm 
that I am induced to it upon no other ground than this, 
that I may gain your favour and good will to our Nation, 
now scattered almost all over the earth ; neither think that 
I do this as if I were ignorant how much you have hitherto 
favored our Nation; for it is made known to me and to 
others of our Nation by them who are so happy as near at 
hand to observe your apprehensions, that you do vouch- 
safe to help us not onely by your prayers; yea, this hath 
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compelled me to speak to you publickly, and to give you 
thanks for that your charitable affection towards us, and not 
such thanks which come only from the tongue, but such as 
are conceived by a grateful mind. Give me leave therefore 
(most renowned fathers) to supplicate you that you would 
stil favor our good, and farther love us.” That Menasseh’s 
intentions were fully understood by English readers was 
made clear by the controversial literature which his pamphlet 
called forth. Shortly after the publication of the Hope of 
Israel, he applied for facilities to visit England in order to 
plead for the admission of the Jews, and he was supplied, 
as he relates, with “a very favourable passe-port '.” 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that 
there is no uncertainty as to the causes which led Menasseh 
to conceive the idea of his mission to England. In view of 
the conditions that have been indicated—the need of a new 
home for the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, the hopefulness 
of the prospect in England as disclosed by the prosperity 
of the small crypto-Jewish community in London, the 
spontaneous display by English writers and public men of 
friendly feeling towards the Jews, and finally, Menasseh’s 
belief in the connexion between the return of the Jews to 
England and their restoration to the Holy Land—it may 
fairly be considered that the inception in 1650 of the 
Resettlement movement has been adequately explained. 

The explanation is almost entirely due to Mr. Wolf: and 
it is he also who was the first to recognize the next important 
link in the chain of events. 

When Menasseh first thought of advocating the admission 
of the Jews to England, he counted no doubt on a large 
measure of support from influential sections of the English 
nation: but he cannot have anticipated that the Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth would be one of his most 
ardent helpers. Yet Mr. Wolf has shown that this was the 
case ; and, by devoting the necessary attention to the trade 


1 Vindiciae Judaeorum, p. 144 of Mr. Wolf’s edition. 
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policy of Cromwell and the commercial conditions of the 
time, he has been able to show why it was the case. 

In 1651 the English Parliament, on the recommendation 
of the Council of State, passed a Navigation Act, which 
provided that henceforth there should not be imported into 
any part of the British dominions the produce of any 
country in Asia, Africa, or America, except in vessels 
owned by Englishmen, and that European products should 
be imported only in English vessels or in vessels owned by 
natives of the exporting country. The object of this Act 
was to transfer to England the commercial supremacy of 
Holland. Hitherto the latter country, by virtue of the com- 
mercial ability and large capital of its merchants, had enjoyed 
a predominant share in the carrying trade and financial 
business of the world; but, if the Act should be effective, 
the Dutch “ would be disabled from bringing into England 
or her colonies anything but the scanty produce of their 
own soil'.” Now the Act could not succeed unless Eng- 
Jand was able to command an abundant supply of capital 
and of business enterprise and ability. The English nation, 
which within the preceding half-century had magnificently 
inaugurated its career of colonial expansion by establishing 
outposts in the East Indies, the West Indies, and the con- 
tinent of America, was not wanting in the qualifications 
that commercial greatness required. But a statesman with 
Cromwell’s breadth of view and wide-reaching ambition 
for English commerce, could not fail to be anxious that the 
country’s resources should be further strengthened by the 
immigration of large capitalists experienced in the success- 
ful conduct of foreign trade. He was well aware that the 
continental Jews had won for themselves a pre-eminent 
position in the trade between the different countries of 
Europe, and between Europe and the East and West Indies 
and Brazil*; he knew also that some crypto-Jews were 


1 §. R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, II, 82-3. 
? An interesting passage in a letter written by one Royalist agent 
to another shows that Englishmen abroad realized the importance of 
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already in England carrying on the same pursuits. It was 
inevitable that, when he heard of Menasseh’s suggestion 
that the right of Jews to live in England should be recog- 
nized, he should at once welcome a proposal that was so 
closely in accord with his commercial ambitions and with 
his inclination towards toleration in matters of religion. 
The time and manner of Menasseh’s first communication 
with the English Government are not known with any 
exactness'. From the passage in the Vindiciae, to which 
reference has been made above, it appears that he wrote to 
the Council of State immediately after the publication of 


Cromwell’s action in 1655. In a letter to Sir E. Nicholas, dated Brussels, 
September 20, 1655, Sir Marmaduke Langdale writes: ‘‘I am very sorry 
that they [the Jews] agree with Cromwell. The Jews are considerable all 
the world over and the great masters of money. If his Majesty could 
either have them or divert them from Cromwell, it were a very good ser- 
vice. I heard of this 3 years agone, but hoped the Jews who understand 
the interest of all the princes in the world had been too wise to adven- 
ture themselves and estates under Cromwell when they may by his 
death or other alteration in that kingdom run the hazard of an absolute 
ruin.”—Nicholas Papers (edited by G. F. Warner for Camden Society), 
III, 51. 

1 On p. xxix of his Introduction Mr. Wolf says that “‘the Readmission 
of the Jews to England was one of Cromwell’s own schemes... . there is 
ample evidence that he was the mainspring of the whole movement and 
that Menasseh was but a puppet in his hands.” On p. xxxiv, referring to 
Dormido’s visit to England, he says: ‘‘Cromwell’s action can only be 
explained by the theory that he was, as I have suggested, the instigator 
of the whole movement.” I am unable to agree with these statements. 
Menasseh was certainly acting on his own initiative when, in 1650, 
he inaugurated the Resettlement movement by the publication of the 
English and Latin editions of the Hope of Israel, with the remarkable 
dedication to the English Parliament and Council of State. According to 
his own statement, he was acting equally on his own initiative when, 
almost immediately after the publication of his pamphlet, he applied for 
permission to visit England (Vindiciae, p. 144 of Mr. Wolf’s volume). It 
appears to me that, in the absence of any direct evidence to the contrary, 
Menasseh’s account should be accepted. Of course, my dissent from the 
suggestion contained in the sentences quoted in this note does not 
lessen my appreciation of the remarkable service which Mr. Wolf 
has rendered by drawing attention to Cromwell’s vigorous and con- 
sistent support of the Resettlement proposals and to the causes to which 
it was due. ' : 
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the Hope of Israel in 1650. There is no doubt that in the 
spring of 1651, it was believed in Amsterdam that Cromwell 
intended to sanction the residence of the Jews in England, 
and on this account, as Menasseh wrote a few years later, “ the 
Ambassadors of England were received in the Synagogue 
with as great pomp and applause, Hymns and cheerfulness 
of minde, as ever any Sovereigne Prince was. For our 
people did in their owne mindes presage, that the Kingly 
‘Government being now changed into that of a Common- 
wealth, the antient hatred towards them would also be 
changed into good-will.” In October, 1651, another letter 
from Menasseh was received by the Council of State, and it 
is probable that a second passport was then issued to enable 
him to come to England. Similar passports were issued in 
November, 1652, December, 1652, and September, 1653: 
but the war between England and Holland (July, 1652, 
to April, 1654), and the difficulties of his own position in 
Amsterdam, deterred him from making the journey. In 
1654 David Abarbanel Dormido, Menasseh’s brother-in-law, 
a merchant who had fled from Brazil to Amsterdam at 
the time of the Portuguese conquest, came to England, 
and acting, no doubt, in accordance with Menasseh’s 
advice, presented to Cromwell a petition asking that the 
Jews might be permitted to settle in this country. 
Cromwell urged his Council to return a favourable 
answer, but they declined to take any action. Within 
the next few months, however, Cromwell was able to give 
two remarkable indications of the good will with which 
he regarded the Jewish cause. In February, 1655, he took 
the unusual step of writing a letter to the King of Portugal 
asking that payment might be enforced of certain debts 
due by Portuguese subjects in Pernambuco to relatives of 
Dormido, who of course was not a British subject and had 
no claim to the Protector’s good offices. In August, 1655, 
he granted a patent of denization to Antonio Ferdinando 
Carvajal and his two sons, who were all members of the 
crypto-Jewish community of London. 
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In October, 1655, after five years of waiting, Menasseh 
at length decided to visit England. “I could not,” he says, 
“be at quiet in my mind (I know not but that it might be 
through some particular divine providence) till I had anew 
made my humble addresses to his Highnesse the Lord 
Protector (whom God preserve). And finding that my 
coming over would not be altogether unwelcome to him, 
with those great hopes which I conceived, I joyfully took 
my leave of my house, my friends, my kindred, all my 
advantages there, and the country wherein I have lived all 
my life time, under the benign protection and favour of the 
Lords, the States General, and Magistrates of Amsterdam ; 
in fine (I say) I parted with them all and took my voyage 
for England.” 

Several of the incidents of his stay in England are well 
known from accounts given by himself and by contem- 
porary writers: but on some points of the first importance 
Mr. Wolf has been able by careful study of the authorities 
to correct statements hitherto repeated in all works on 
Anglo-Jewish history. When Menasseh arrived in London 
in October, 1655, he brought with him petitions from the 
Jews of various parts of Europe, and the English manuscript 
of his own “Humble Address.” The latter was at once 
printed and published, and on October 31 he went to 
Whitehall and presented copies to the Council of State. 
The “Humble Address” asked “in behalf of the Jewish 
nation” for the free exercise of the Jewish religion, “ that 
we may have our Synagogues, and keep our own publick 
worship, as our brethren doe in Italy, Germany, Poland, 
and many other places.” A detailed list of the concessions 
that the Jews desired was then drawn up and embodied in 
a petition presented by Menasseh to Cromwell in person. 
The concessions were (1) security of life and property, 
(2) liberty of public worship, (3) the right to acquire a 
cemetery, (4) permission to trade “in all kinds of merchan- 
dise like other merchants,” (5) the appointment by Crom- 
well of an officer to examine the passports of Jewish 
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immigrants and to compel them to swear allegiance to the 
Government, (6) jurisdiction to be exercised by the “Chief 
of the Synagogue” in disputes between Jews, with a right 
of appeal to the civil courts, (7) that “if peradventure there 
existed any laws against the Jews, they might for the sake 
of greater security be rescinded.” 

Menasseh’s detailed petition was referred by Cromwell 
to the Council of State, and the Council appointed a com- 
' mittee of six of their number to consider it. On Nov. 14 
it was decided, in view of the novelty and importance of 
the issues raised, to summon a conference, representative 
of outside public opinion, to assist the Committee of Council 
with their advice. The persons summoned included three 
judges, two well-known politicians, seven eminent mer- 
chants, and seventeen clergymen. The conference met 
four times, viz. on December 4, 7, 12, and 18, under the 
presidency of Cromwell. Of the proceedings of these days 
several accounts are extant, and, though none is complete, 
there is enough evidence to show what was the general 
course of the discussion. The two questions submitted by 
Cromwell were (1) whether it was legal to admit the Jews, 
and (2) supposing it to be legal, what were the conditions 
on which it was fitting that they should be received. 
The first question was soon decided, Of the three judges 
who had been summoned to the conference only two 
attended, viz. Chief Justice Glynne and Chief Baron 
Steele. They both stated that there was no law forbid- 
ding the Jews to return to England. The discussion 
therefore resolved itself into a consideration of the second 
question. Cromwell spoke severai times, indicating clearly 
his desire that the full concessions for which Menasseh 
asked should be granted; but he professed that “he had 
no engagements [to the Jews] but on Scripture grounds.” 
Sir H. Laurence, the president of the Council, and General 
Lambert spoke to the same effect as the Protector. 

- Among the clergy, who were more than half of the 
non-official members of the conference, a clear majority 
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favoured the view that there was no objection to the 
return of the Jews, provided that suitable conditions were 
imposed to prevent them from attacking the Christian 
religion. Some of the clergy were prepared to go much 
further, and to support a resolution setting forth that it 
was not only permissible but was actually a Christian 
duty to receive and harbour Jews, and to allow them to 
carry on divine worship. This view was supported by an 
appeal to the prospect that England might, by admitting 
the Jews, take its share in the glorious work of converting 
them, and might also escape the divine retribution to 
which the nation was liable on account of the cruelty with 
which Jews had been treated before the Expulsion in 1290. 
On the other hand, a minority among the clergy, fearing lest 
Jews might be more likely to convert Christians than to 
be converted by them, desired that nothing should be said 
or done to encourage them to return to England. 

The most strenuous opposition to the grant of any con- 
cession whatever was offered by the representatives of the 
mercantile interest. The explanation of their action is, 
of course, very simple. Being in possession of England’s 
foreign trade they objected to a proposal that they should 
share it with Jewish rivals. Merchants who each had his 
own affairs and his own profit to consider were naturally 
little touched by Cromwell’s far-reaching anticipations 
of the increase in the total trade of the country that 
might result from the introduction of Jewish capital and 
ability. There is nothing remarkable in this: but there 
is some interest in observing that the spirit displayed 
towards the Jews by the chief representative of the mer- 
cantile interest at the conference was precisely the same 
that was displayed on other occasions towards English 
merchants. The chief opponent at the conference of the 
admission of the Jews was Sir Christopher Packe. “Of all 
the head pieces that were there,” says a contemporary poli- 
tician, “he was thought to give the strongest reasons 
against their coming in.” Now Sir Christopher Packe was 

VOL. XIV. Cc 
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the governor of the Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
which existed in order to maintain and exploit the prin- 
ciple that the right to engage in foreign trade should be 
the exclusive privilege of a close corporation ; and frequent 
complaints were made to Parliament in the seventeenth 
century by English manufacturers and “free merchants ” of 
the oppressive rigour with which the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers exercised the monopolies which it enjoyed!. On 
all such occasions during the Commonwealth Sir Christopher 
Packe showed himself the most aetive and capable defender 
of the vicious economic principle on which the Company 
was founded. It is well to bear in mind these facts, 
because they show that the violent opposition of the 
merchants to Menasseh’s proposals was neither an out- 
come of anti-Semitic feeling nor an isolated instance 
of commercial exclusiveness, but the application to a 
particular case of an economic theory which was still 
widely accepted. 

Apparently the view of the merchants was that, although 
under the existing law Jews were at liberty to settle in 
England, the Government should adopt measures to prevent 
them from doing so. This view had no chance of accept- 
ance, since Cromwell himself, several members of the 
Council of State, and the majority of the clergy, had 
declared themselves in favour of admitting the Jews under 
certain conditions. But some of the clergy were willing 
that the conditions should be stringent; and accordingly 
attempts were made to arrange a compromise. One ridiculous 
proposal was made by a benevolent clergyman who, in 
the hope of overcoming the opposition of the merchants, 
suggested that the Jews should be confined to certain 
decayed seaports, and should pay customs duties on goods 
transported between those ports and the rest of England, 
besides the duties payable on goods transported between 


} Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book V, chapter i, part 3: ‘‘Of the 
public works and institutions which are necessary for facilitating particular 
branches of commerce.” 
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England and other countries. In another resolution, which 
appears to have been drafted by a responsible official or a 
member of the Government in order to express in definite 
form the wishes of the majority of the conference, a different 
set of restrictions was suggested. The draft resolution sets 
forth that to allow Jews to have synagogues and places of 
worship “is not only eville in itselfe, but likewise very 
scandalous to other Christian churches” ; and that “great 
prejudice is like to arise to the natives of this common- 
wealth in matter of trade, which besides other dangers 
here mentioned we find very commonly suggested by the 
inhabitants of the City of London.” A series of conditions 
is accordingly proposed, of which the most important are 
“that they be not admitted to have any publicke Judica- 
toryes, whether civill or ecclesiasticall, which were to grant 
them terms beyond the condition of strangers,” that “they 
bear no publicke office or trust in this commonwealth,” 
and that “so farre as may be [they be] not suffered to 
discourage any of their owne from usinge or applyinge 
themselves to any which may tend to convince them of 
their error and turn them to Christianity. And that some 
severe penalty be imposed upon them who shall apostatize 
from Christianity to Judaisme.” 

To Cromwell who, as a matter of statesmanship, wished 
to hold out liberal inducements to the Jews to bring their 
capital to England, the adoption by the conference of any 
recommendation in favour of admitting them subject to 
onerous restrictions would have been useless, and worse 
than useless. The legal right of the Jews to settle in 
England had been authoritatively declared : and, under the 
laws of the Commonwealth, any person living in England 
was practically at liberty to celebrate any form of religious 
worship that was not Papistical, Prelatical, or licentious'. 


1 The Recusancy Acts, by which heavy fines were imposed on all 
persons neglecting to attend the Parish Church, were repealed in 1650 
(S. R. Gardiner, Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, pp. 300-3). 
The ‘“‘ Instrument of Government” of 1653 provided that no person wag 

C2 
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When, therefore, the inclination of the conference in favour 
of imposing special disabilities became manifest, Cromwell 
at once dealt with the situation in the true Cromwellian 
manner. He dissolved the conference without allowing it 
to formulate any conclusion, and told the members that 
he and the Council of State “had much need of all their 
prayers that the Lord would direct them so as may be to 
His glory and to the good of the nation.” 

In spite of Cromwell's concluding remark, no official 
communication was made by the Council of State to 
Menasseh, nor do the records of their proceedings show 
that they devoted any further consideration to his pro- 
posals. Menasseh’s public participation in the attempt to 
secure the legal resettlement of his co-religionists in Eng- 
land may, therefore, be regarded as having ended with the 
dissolution of the advisory conference. His name is found, 
indeed, among the signatures to a petition presented to 
Cromwell on March 24, 1656, by six members of the 
Marrano community of London; and in April of the same 
year he published the most interesting and impressive of 
his English writings, the Vindiciae Judaeorum, in which 
he defended the members of the Jewish race against some 
of the wild accusations that had been circulated during the 
discussion of the proposals for the Readmission. But this 
tract, admirable as it is, does not appear to have excited at 
the time any large measure of public interest. Apparently 
it was less read than its mystical predecessor, the Hope 
of Israel. 

Nevertheless, during the months following on the White- 
hall conference the position of the Jews in England was 
greatly strengthened. Cromwell informally assured the 
members of the Marrano community that he would assist 
them to maintain the rights which they had been shown to 


to be compelled by penalties or otherwise to profess Christianity (ibid. 
p. 324). Although no form of non-Christian public worship was recognized 
as legal (ibid., Article XX XVII), there was apparently no penalty provided 
against the public celebration of Jewish worship. 
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possess, provided they exercised them quietly and with 
discretion. They acted in accordance with his advice, 
carrying on their occupations as before and worshipping 
in a private house. Their numbers were no doubt in- 
creased by the occasional arrival of new immigrants. The 
security of their position was successfully tested in the 
spring of 1656, in the course of an inquiry relating to 
the affairs of a Jewish merchant of London, Antonio 
Robles. Under the authority of a proclamation of the 
Privy Council declaring all Spanish money, merchandise, 
and shipping to be lawful prize, property belonging to 
Robles was seized by the Government. He claimed resti- 
tution on the ground that he was a Jew of Portuguese 
origin ; and several of his co-religionists testified before the 
court of inquiry that he and they professed the Jewish 
religion. In due course the goods of Robles were restored 
to him, and the right of Jews to live in England was thus 
implicitly recognized by a quasi-judicial] authority. Two 
facts of purely communal interest also indicate the security 
of the Jewish position in England during the later years of 
the Commonwealth. In 1657 Carvajal and Caceres signed 
a lease for a Jewish cemetery at Mile End; and in 1659 
Carvajal made a will in which he bequeathed £30 to the 
Jewish poor of London. 

Thus, in spite of the failure of the Whitehall conference 
and the silence of the Council of State, Menasseh’s mission 
led directly to the establishment on a recognized legal 
basis of the Jewish community of England. The result 
came about in a very different fashion from that which he 
desired ; and his disappointment was possibly due to some 
extent to his mistaken method of advocacy. The restrictive 
proposals made at the conference by divines whose in- 
clination was friendly to the Jewish cause may have been 
partly suggested by the complacent references in Menasseh’s 
pamphlets to cases in which Christians in other countries 
had been converted to Judaism. Other passages in which 
he showed how large a share of the profits of foreign trade 
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had fallen into the hands of Jews in countries where they 
were well treated, may have alarmed the London merchants 
and intensified their opposition. Nevertheless, in spite of 
his errors of judgement and the apparent incompleteness of 
his success, Menasseh had performed a great and timely 
work for the Jewish race. The favourable condition of the 
English law, which the Judges set forth at the conference 
of 1655, had been previously unknown. It was due to 
Menasseh’s mission that the true state of the law was 
declared by Chief Justice Glynne and Chief Baron Steele ; 
and this declaration was a greater boon to the Jews than 
any success that the most brilliant advocacy could have 
achieved. There is no passage in Mr. Wolf’s essay which 
shows a more masterly understanding of the forces which 
were shaping the fortunes of the Jews in England during 
the critical period of the Commonwealth, than that in 
which he points out how much English Judaism gained 
through the unostentatious manner in which the Resettle- 
ment question was settled. “If the solution of the Jewish 
question arrived at towards the end of 1656 was not wholly 
satisfactory, it was precisely in that fact that its real 
strength lay. Experimental compromise is the law. of 
English political progress. From the strife of wills 

had emerged a compromise which conformed to this law, 
and which consequently made the final solution of the 
question an integral part of English political evolution. 
The great merit of the settlement was that, while it 
disturbed little, it gave the Jews a future in the country 
on the condition that they were fitted to possess it. 
The fact that in its initial stage it disturbed so little 
rendered it easy for Charles II to connive at it. Had 
Menasseh ben Israel’s idea been realized in its entirety, 
the task. of the restored Monarchy would have been more 
difficult. London would have been overrun by destitute 
Polish and Bohemian Jews driven westward by persecution, 
some fanaticised by their sufferings, others plying the 
parasitic trades into which commercial and industrial 
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disabilities had driven the denizens of the Central European 
Jewries. Many of them would have become identified 
with the wild Judaical sectaries who were the bitterest 
enemies of the Stuarts, while others would have given new 
life to the tradition of Jewish usury, which for nearly four 
hundred years had been only an historical reminiscence 
in the country. Under these circumstances, we can well 
conceive that a re-expulsion of the Jews might have been 
one of the first tasks of the Restoration. From this calamity 
England and the Jews were saved by the restricted character 
of the compromise of 1656.” 

To Menasseh, worn out prematurely by the sorrows of 
a troubled life, the outcome of his mission may well have 
presented itself under a different aspect. Mr. Wolf states 
that he regarded it as “‘a compromise of a purely selfish 
nature,” and conjectures that it was his refusal to rest 
content with the new settlement that prevented him from 
becoming the Rabbi of the London congregation. The 
statement as to Menasseh’s attitude is somewhat more 
definite than the evidence justifies. But it is certain that 
the man who had ventured into a strange country, in the 
hope of securing a home for the Jews of his own and future 
generations, found there no resting-place for himself. Within 
a year after the conclusion of the Whitehall conference, he 
was sick and destitute: and yet it was not to the rich 
Jewish merchants of London that he turned. “I make my 
moan to your Highness,” he wrote to Cromwell, “as the 
alone succourer of my life in this land of strangers to help 
in this present exigence.” Cromwell, in order to relieve his 
necessities, granted him first a gift of £25 and then a pension 
of £100. In September, 1657, his son died, and on his 
deathbed exacted from his father a promise to bury him in 
his native Holland. Again Menasseh turned, not to his 
co-religionists, but to Cromwell, and undertook to surrender 
his pension (of which no part had yet been paid to him), 
on condition that he should receive £200 wherewith to 
discharge his debts and meet the expenses of his journey. 
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This sum was never issued. Menasseh left England in 
the autumn of 1657, and died at Middelburg in Zeeland on 
November 20. 

In the preceding pages some of the chief results of 
Mr. Wolf’s researches have been summarized; but any 
student who would appreciate the remarkable value of 
his contribution to historical knowledge must familiarize 
himself, not only with his latest essay and with his earlier 
writings on the subject, but also with the accounts of the 
Resettlement that had previously been published. In this 
way alone is it possible to realize how much more complete, 
intelligible, and interesting is his narrative than that of any 
of his predecessors. The elements of the story which he was 
the first to make known include the existence of the 
erypto-Jewish community in London before Menasseh’s 
mission, the personal history of its members, the growth 
of pro-Jewish sentiment in England before 1650, the 
relation between the Jewish question and Cromwell’s 
commercial policy, and the quasi-legal recognition in the 
period between the Whitehall conference and the end of 
the Protectorate of the existence of the Jewish community 
in London. Until these pieces of knowledge were supplied, 
it was impossible that the first chapter of modern Anglo- 
Jewish history should be intelligibly written. All that 
was possible was either an honest statement of disconnected 
facts, or a narrative invested by hazardous conjectures with 
an appearance of completeness. When such was the state 
of knowledge, there was little to be gained from the study 
of this period of Anglo-Jewish history. As Mr. Wolf 
has now told the story, it is one of romantic interest, so 
great are the issues with which it deals, so varied the 
influences by which the result was shaped, so unexpected 
the vicissitudes which six years witnessed. And there 
is more than interest to be found in the story. If the 
Jews of Europe are to be well equipped for meeting the 
troubles which may threaten them in the future, they must 
be acquainted with the relations that have existed in the 
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past between their co-religionists and their non-Jewish 
fellow citizens; and, when the history of a crisis in the 
affairs of the Jews in any country is faithfully told, 
a great service is rendered to the race. Such a service 
Mr. Wolf has rendered. He has for the first time made 
it clear who were the friends and who the opponents of 
the Jews in England in the seventeenth century, against 
what prejudices they had to contend, and what were the 
forces that worked in their favour. By his treatment of 
one great episode he has shown how the history of the 
Jews in England should be written; and in so doing he 
has shown why it should be written. 


LIONEL ABRAHAMS. 
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NOTES ON A NEWLY ACQUIRED 
SAMARITAN MANUSCRIPT. 


THE number of Samaritan Pentateuchal MSS. accessible 
to European scholars has been increased by one recently 
presented to Westminster College, in Cambridge, by 
Mrs. Lewis, LL.D., the well-known discoverer of the 
Sinaitic Gospel Palimpsest, and her sister Mrs. Gibson, LL.D. 
It was purchased for them at Jerusalem in the summer of 
19co. Something of its recent history can be learned from 
the colophon cited below ; but whether the individual who 
is there said to have paid for the rehabilitation of the 
MS. is the same as the one who ultimately sold it, I have 
not been able to ascertain. The vendor’s own statement 
was that the book had been in the possession of his family 
for many generations. Although by no means one of the 
oldest known MSS. of its class, it has nevertheless a certain 
interest; and a short account of its contents and charac- 
teristics may not be out of place in this REVIEW. 

The volume contains 308 leaves of a vellum MS. dating 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century (see below). 
The size of the leaf is 10} in. broad by 15} in. deep. These 
leaves are mostly intact, but a considerable number are 
more or less mutilated; and where this is the case the 
rent edges are neatly pasted to a piece of paper on either 
side, making the fragment up to the proper size; and on 
these the missing text is written. Both at the beginning 
and the end several leaves have been entirely lost; and 
accordingly the opening chapters of Genesis (i. 1-vi. 21) 
and the close of Deuteronomy (xxxi. 4 to end) are written 
on paper sheets of the same size as the vellum. Fol. 307 
(numbering from the beginning of the paper) is also re- 
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placed by a complete sheet of paper. Foll. 293-306 are 
detached from the binding; singularly enough these are 
the very leaves which contain the acrostic (see below) 
giving the date, &c. of the writing. As it stands, therefore, 
the MS. is a complete copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, — 
the whole being bound in red leather, stamped in nine 
places with the motto, yy bell YI sn.) ¥: “Let none touch 
it but the pure.” 

The vellum, which is rather coarse in quality, is written 
on both sides; on the inside of the skin the characters are 
almost as distinct as when first written, while on the hair 
side they are frequently barely decipherable. The faded 
lettering has sometimes, but not regularly, been retouched 
or rewritten by the hand that wrote the paper portions ; 
and other corrections appear to have been made at different 
times. Each page contains two columns: on the right is 
the Samaritan Version of the Pentateuch (seven to ten 
Massoretic verses in a column), and on the left an Arabic 
translation. Both are written in the Samaritan character, 
although in the left-hand column the later scribe occasionally 
resorts to the ordinary Arabic script, when pressed for © 
room. I have not found any instance of this in the original 
(vellum) MS. Both columns exhibit a common feature of 
Samaritan MSS. in the tendency to isolate the last two 
letters at the end of the line; but very often the lines are 
too crowded to allow of any interval. 

On the last paper page there is a colophon of seventeen 
lines, describing the circumstances under which the MS. 
was patched up, and fixing the date of that operation with 
absolute precision. It is written in a cursive Samaritan 
script, and in a very compact and regular hand. Trans- 
literated in Hebrew letters it is as follows :— 


sm dbo + ma anpiy an imona: mm mba 1 

¢ moo * yon MsNINy s AWTS ANA ner noyD 2 
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smm stuns sat nodond aber ena mow win yD 5 
PATI MONA ID ¢ ADDN MAY oN sap * AID 6 
‘rat inon moby simbom + monim inant 7 
‘wow nbn mon’ pny sas map aa moby * sa * ony 
omeronspy rosy? new23¢ Sans oem + erp * anspn 
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TRANSLATION. 


(1) By the power and mercy of the Lord and the greatness 
of his righteousness, the end was (reached) of (2) the restora- 
tion (?) of this holy law, and of the writing of what was 
defective in it (3) at its beginning and its end, of obliterated 
letters, on the evening of the fourth day, (4) the 28th of the 
month Shawwdl, which is the fourth according to the 
Hebrew reckoning, (5) of the months of the year 1306 of 
the dominion of the sons of Hagar—the Lord (6) chastise 
it speedily (?)—and I his poor servant, laden with sins, 
seeking (7) of the Lord indulgence and mercy and pardon, 
Shlomoh the priest, son of (8) Amram, son of Shlomoh, son 
of Tobiah, son of Jichaq the Levitical priest, Shammash of 
(9) the sacred school (?) and the great name (?) in the 
synagogue of Shechem: and I restored (?) this (10) law by 
the aid of him in whose hand it was at the time when 
I restored it, the good (11) man, my brother in religion, 
yys3, son of Jichaq, of the sons of Merhib; may the Lord 
(12) by the holiness of this law (?) lengthen the days of his 
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life, and give him children (13) and grandchildren—may 
they be good!—of such as keep his holy law: (14) Amen. 
And the foresaid man gave me my hire of what belonged 
to him: the Lord (15) make it up to him (or “renew his 
leaves?” see Job xiv. 7)! (16) Amen. And the peace of the 
Lord be on our lord Moses, son of Am(ram), (17) who re- 
corded what God created from the beginning to the day 
of vengeance’. 

There are one or two points here which call for remark. 
The year 1306 of the Hegira corresponds to 1888-89 of 
the Christian era, the exact date of the colophon being 
apparently June 26 in the latter year. The writer, 
Shlomoh or Salameh, seems to have belonged to the 
Levitical family of Uzziel; and his genealogy can be 
traced in the succession of High Priests of that house 
given in Neubauer’s Chronique (l.c., pp. 429, 465). His 
father Amram was High Priest at Nablus during Peter- 
mann’s visit to the country in 1853*, and during those 
of Mills in 1855 and 1860°. Salameh the father of Amram 
is well known to scholars as the correspondent of Silvestre 
de Sacy and the French Foreign Office during the period 
from A.D. 1808-264. Of the younger Salameh I have 
not been able to find any trace, although it is possible that 


1 For the above translation I have been much indebted to hints kindly 
given me by Dr. Schechter of Cambridge University, who has pointed out 
in particular the occurrence of several strange words in the Samaritan 
Liturgies published by Heidenheim. Much of the phraseology is still 
obscure to me, although the general sense is clear enough. The words 
nyyrn and *mnyr I have ventured to connect with a meaning given in 
Breckelmann’s Lexicon for the Syriac +3Q: viz. exsecutus est, perfecit, 
The “sons of Merhib” are mentioned in the Chronique Samaritaine, pub- 
lished by Neubauer in 1869, as one of four families into which the 
Samaritan community at Shechem is divided (see Journal Asiatique, XIV, 
p. 466). The eulogy on Moses at the close has a parallel in Heidenheim's 
Die Samaritanische Liturgie, Heft III, p. 41, ll. 15, 16. 

2 Petermann, Reisen im Orient, I, pp. 260-292. 

3 Mills, Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, &c. (1864). 

* The letters were published by De Sacy in Notices et extraits des manuscrits 
de la bibliothéque du roi, Tom. XII, pp. 1-235 (Paris, 1831). 
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some mention of him may exist in the works of recent 
travellers. At all events a son of Amram (presumably 
too young to be made High Priest in his father’s lifetime) 
might very well be alive at the very recent date of the 
colophon. According to the Chronique (L.c., p. 466) Amram 
appointed his nephew Jaqob ben Haroun as his successor 
in A. H. 1273 (A.D. 1856-57); and in the fifth edition of 
Baedeker’s Palestine (1900), Jaqob is given as the name 
of the present High Priest. Salameh appears, therefore, 
to have held only the subordinate office of Shammash or 
deacon in 1889. 

All this, however, throws no light on the more important 
question of the age of the older (vellum) MS.; and since 
the last part of the document has been destroyed, it would 
not have been surprising if we had been left to determine 
this point from palaeographical indications. Happily this 
is not the case. The needful information is furnished by 
an acrostic, worked into the text in the curious manner 
characteristic of Samaritan scribes. In folios 293 to 305 
of this MS., for instance, a clear space, about a quarter of 
an inch wide, is observed running straight down the centre 
of each column, like a passage between the pews of a 
church. This space is reserved for the letters forming the 
acrostic. The scribe goes on with his work, carefully 
avoiding the narrow central column, until he comes to 
the letter he wants in a suitable position ; then he brings 
it out into the clear space in the middle ; and thus, with- 
out altering a letter of the text, he slowly puts together, 
in perpendicular order, a short account of his own work. 
Unfortunately the later scribe has not been careful to 
preserve the alignment; and hence it is very difficult to 
trace the acrostic through the passages supplied by him on 
paper. But so far as I can make it out it reads, in the 
Hebrew columns, as follows :— 


Sys payn * popons ayn tayn * neta * ann’ ner * ans 
oN nw ya pny sya ne ya pATIN MON * MD MIN 
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+ mp * ypH ¢ AAD * aw + Sy > penta + nda + man * pny + a 
+9907 ¢ Spy + 72 my * ya * ATI * mans * mswmm * axdy 
*mabdond > mands * wins + mx * yeni? myen * mwa? py * MOP 
+ mdon sy[b] *p2a7* mays sme? pean sa edo + rm + Seyoen 
+ my Soya: pos pox * awa softy + as sp + nds + mained 
3 jon * (2) ADA 
There is a similar acrostic in the Arabic columns which 
reads thus :— 
*poonds * syppbe * staybse * fotpods + mywe + ain * ans 
yoN We poe oan * anon + mddy + Finan + ode + oxnnods 
evanpder * Sbaby + awh + dy + pena + onrdde + pxonde + pnow 
993° 7D.¢ py? IN Py ¢ aN ¢ OTN * anNady «Sindy 
talta}nds * nw op + mp * yom * Ayon* fap * Ds Tbh + pawns 
+ eabee ondoy + mows yaw ASA + Abx[ios] +m + Symon + Asdnnd 
+ in[sa th + mp ¢ ene pods + amansad + spin: [sy}eo + adh 


spor * I * Syy[a + jJox * ynbea 


It would appear, therefore, that the MS. was written at 
Damascus in the last month of the Mohammedan year gog, 
i.e. A.D. 1504. It may be mentioned in this connexion 
that the MS. has two features which are said not to be 
found in the very oldest MSS.: one is the numbering of 
the Ten Commandments on the margin, and the other the 
addition of a note to the end of each of the five books, 
stating the number of ovyp, or sections, which it contains}. 
The style of the writing will be seen from the accompanying 
plate, on which part of the acrostic appears, and which at 
the same time illustrates the patchwork additions made by 
the writer of 1889. 

The text of the MS. so far as I have yet examined it, 
exhibits all the salient features of the Samaritan Version 


1 See Rogen in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, XVIII, 
p. 588 f, 
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of the Pentateuch ; individual aberrations are frequent, but 
very slight, and for the most part probably mere scribal 
errors. In order to give some idea of the soundness of 
its text, I here append a list of divergent readings in 
Genesis, based on a comparison with Petermann’s list of 
variants!, whatever that be worth. I have divided them 
for convenience into three classes: I. Readings in which 
the MS. differs from the Massoretic Text, while Petermann 
gives no variant. II. Those in which the MS. agrees with 
the M.T. against Petermann’s Samaritan. III. Cases where 
the MS. reading differs both from the M. T. and Petermann. 
This method has, of course, the disadvantage of not bringing 
out the really interesting peculiarities of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch; but it affords the readiest means of repre- 
senting the idiosyncrasies of the particular MS. we are 
concerned with. I have not thought it necessary to in- 
clude in the lists differences in the use of the matres 
lectionis ; with regard to these it is enough to say that the 
MS. fully shares the partiality of the Samaritan Version 
for the scriptio plena. 

I. Differences from Massoretic Text not noted by 
Petermann. (The first reading of each pair is that of 
the MS., the second that of M. T.) 


Gen. i. 7, 8 yrpand | spd (3 times): 11 wd | wd: 
14 psn by send added before Sand: 18 demand | Send: 
21 nwoxin | nwo: 26 wnt | wns: $i. 7 OWN | DINA 
(and so vv. 20, 23, ch. iii. 8): 9 py ba nx | pyrba: 12 IND added 
after 2D: iii, 7 INBNY | ENN: 13 NVY| Mwy: 16 suff. 
of 2 s.f. written ?}— for J— in PII3y, PWN, TI: 21 MND | 
mand: iv. 2 ApNm) | mom: 6 ppd | ppm: 21 a | TWD: 
23 ‘NON | ION: v. 32 omits n2 after Tom: vi. 4 dM | 1T5N: 
17 mnwnd | nowd: vii. 1 obs | mm: 3 nvnd (7 inserted 

1 Versuch einer hebriiischen Formenlehre nach der Aussprache der heutigen 


Samaritaner, &c.; in Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. V 
(1868), pp. 219 ff. 
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above the line!): 14 om | MoM: 18, 19% omitted entirely : 
2x won| pwn: 21 59] 5a1: 23 manna | mana: viii. 2 554 | 
nbn: ix. 2 bom | doa: 2 ynns | waa: 16 ann | mm: at 
mane | ney: 28 Mk | AN: x. 7 AID] KID: 7 AOM | ADT 
(once): MBNID| KINID: xr paNns jo | “NATO: 18 MON | 
"YT: 24 TWIN) (7 omitted): 25 INNA | YNN: 32 "NK added 
before D3: ~-xi. 7 NN added before MBY: 9g NX added before 
nay: ro mbsy| be: 30 ‘ay | “wy (error): xii. 6 xD | MND: 
7m | kM: xiv. 5 MINwNa | ‘wy3: 5 awa | wa: 9 dprDox | 
Serpe: rg spon | oopdy: 23 enw | pn: xv. 1 pow | TIDY: 
ze | ew: xvi rr mi | nie: 16 oy ne] ow: xvii. 2 
mow omitted after yen: 13 1 | ov: 24 Dw | mw: xviii, 6 
vendy fwd: 13 oon | oon: 15 md] xd: 20 mpyy | npyr: 
22 DWAINN | DIN (and so xix. 5, 10): xix. 5 woe | i>: xxi. 16 
sons | nee: 17 Sip ne | yp-be: 7 an | wa: 23 MD | AM: 
28 JN¥ | jkYM: xxii, 2 JNM (and so ver. 16) | TN: 13 INN | 
"nN: = 23 MIpr | Apan (N.P.): xxiii, 8 any | any (N. P.): 
9 MN omitted before mayo: 13 OY | MOY: xxiv. 20 by my | dx ny: 
ar moyn | mbynn: 25 oa | or: 32 oo dnrd (sic) | ovdmrd: 
42 YN | (DIN: 52 DAVIN inserted above the line: 55 ID | 
ON: 6047 | MH: xxv. g WY] IN¥: 14. 777 | TIN: 30 INP | 
NWP: 34 DWI | DWI: xxvi. 34 woe | >: xxvii. 8 mM¥D | 
MD; 1697 | wo: 28 yn | jnY: 33 WN | IW: 35 AN 
added before Jn293: 39 Soo | Sum: xxviii. 20 NK | ‘DN: 
22 “wyx | wy (inf. abs.): xxix. 2 D'¥'37 | DIT: 34 AND | 
xp: xxx. 1g ‘nmpdy| nmpdi: 26 soy] by: 33 onpiny (the 
‘ dotted) | ‘NPI¥: 37 DYNTD | DNATA (and so ver. 41): xxxi. g 
max | oax: xxxii. 10 Sxo—he | y—5: 33 rdw | bow wd: 
xxiii, 2 awoy | amdy: rena | mean: 14 mbmane | ndmone : 
14 mONd | ond: xxxiv. x maid | mend: 3 de] by: 4 on 
omitted before YIN: 10 AND | NIN: 14 ABI | ABIN: 19 
337 | 1999: xxxv. 10 Jow Ny | Wy Jow: 17 AMwpsa | nnwpna: 
19 ‘| NIT (so ver. 20): 21 ANdND (the N dotted) | nxdno : 
VOL. XIV. Dv 
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24.0) | 93: xxxvi. 2 pros | poe: 2 pyay ya] ‘ena: 22 
pow | oom: 43 Sen | Seeao: xxxvii. ro minnend | mn—: 
24.1nPM | WAY: 27 wawar | wwI: 30 722 mT | NIN TN: 
33 NT added after 23: 35 noww | mdbew: xxxviii. 12 dx | by: 
14 ynpa(?) | nna: 16 S3N) | NIN: xxxix. 20 NDA | AAA 
(and so throughout): 22 o-yoN | ovvON: xl. 11 Sy | dx: xli. 2 
nya | n(i)x73 (throughout): 18 Ayn) | APPIN: 21 ANN | 
wenn: 22 nvdo | med: 27 mpm | mpam: 51 NN omitted 
before ny: xiii. 2 oy | mow: 21 assy | woe: 27 vyryn | 
myn: 22 Onyow | onyow: 27 InN | INNA: xiii. ro woMANA | 
ynonenn: 18 Ana | ms (2°): 30 Sy | de: 30 Dy | now: 
xlvi. ro In&) | TAN) (P. reverses): 1o “AYY | Wi: 12 PAD | 
yopy: 21 Seaway | Sse: 27 peo | op: = xivii. 1 yb 
added after WON: 15,16 DIN | DD: 16 nnd added after n2b: 
21] mi: 26 wond | wphd: xlviii. 7 paxn naa | pax na: 
xlix, 8 J | pw: 8 Haney | ynne: 25 Jona | Jou: 
]. 20 DMN | OMNI. 


II. Agreements with Massoretic Text as against Peter- 
mann’s Variants. (The reading common to the MS. and 
M.T. stands first.) 

Gen. i. 2. nN 2 dy | ovAn wad: ii. 11 mdynn | aby: iii. 9 
MIN | PR: 13 UN! | NWN: 20 DINA | DIN: iv. 2 AY | 
yo: 24 mya | yaw: vi. rg mvmad | nvnd: ix. 6 own oF 
(retouched) | DUN OF: x. 1 YANN | INN (sic): 3 NEM | TEN: 
IO ION} | TDN) (transposed by P.): xvi. 11 JW | PIN: xvii. 12 
po joo: ar ope | pA: 21 manen| mane: xix. 12 3 | 
yom: xxii, r2 5x | by: xxiv. 20 aan | wan: 35 on | 
pdmr: 65 Donm | mDanmi: xxv. rH | ADP: 13 SxaIw| 
Soir: 30 H[*]yon | wodpn: xxvii. r2 neam | neam: 28 
wt | pw (and so ver. 37): xxix. 21 MIN | NIN: 35 AMX | NE: 
XXX. 31 AYN | YIN: xxxi. 35 WEN | wa: xxxiv. 25 dy | be: 
30 *y[*}xand | werand: xxxv. 6 xin (Keth) | xm: 11 mp | eB: 
16 wpn | nwpm: xxxvi. 17 bey | be: 17 nm | nm: 17 
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mor] yar: 23 wy | wwn(?): 28 py| pn: 32 AIM | AIM: 
Xxxvili, 12 AVM | KVM: 23 MAD | NI: 26 AP IY | APP (sic): 
xxix. 1°179— | NPY: 1 AoW] ow: xli. ro ‘MN | ONN: 43 
yras | TaN: xiii, 12 MIwWE | MWD: 30 AMIN | ANNI: 
xliv. 9 O | D2: 34 N¥O| N¥YON: xlvi. 17 AYN | AMI (éwice) : 
29 NM | ARM: -xlvii. 4 AYIO | ID: xlix. 19 NIM. | NIT: 
l. 23 my | andy, 


III. Cases where the MS. differs both from M.T. and 
Petermann’s variants. (In the’ following order: MS. | 
M. T. | Petermann.) 

Gen. iii. 16 Pov) | FIM | JwAAY: vii. 8 Tee don | awe S21} 
‘gs Som: x. 13 05 | pend | ovind: 27 Sry | Se | Se: xi. 10 
vanes | mee | tans (sic): xiii, 18 Sy | Srv | gn: xiv. 4. dn 
(later hand) | when | woe: 17 sen | my | men: xvi. 12 AMD | 
xp | D: xix. 8 avin | meme | em: 20 Ddnn | Ando | 
pbox: xxiv. 20 mypwn by | mpiin->s | mypwn bx: 4x tpan | mpan | 
wpin: 58.5] mb | mp (sic): xxv. 3 pwd | nerdy | orxwadr: 
28 yy Dd | TEND | WD: = xxvii, go TIAN | Wn | TN: 
XXviil. TT INWNAD | PNWN WD | INwNW (and so ver. 11): xxx. 2 
Tyop | yoo | Joo. Between xxx. 36 and xxx. 37 the Sam. has 
a long insertion, in which the MS. gives two readings different 
from Petermann’s, viz. 21%” for 21 and ON) for DUN) :. xxxi. 33 
vem | omits | vam: xxxiii. 13 ndxy | mby | nbyx: xxxvi. 19 
DIN NT wy | ON NWT | OMY wy: 39 797 | WI | TIN: xxxvii. 
7 MONP | MOP | Moyp: xxxviii. 14 DoNMy| Dani | ADIN: xii. 56 
man 55 2p | np ba] ‘nb: xiv. 1 em | es | wes: 
xlvi. 16 *yney | Seeman | didsa: xlvii. rz pdm | nda | nbn : 
xlviii. r2 yANw | IN— | YN—: xlix. ro InNp* | Ap’ | Ap: 12 
toda | deban | wvdan (sic): 17 pEEy | jay | PREY. 

As has been said, the Hebrew text is accompanied by 
an Arabic translation, which follows the original closely 
line by line. Substantially the same version is found 
in a much older Samaritan Pentateuch in the Cambridge 

D2 
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University Library (No. 714, dated a. H. 616), which 
again for the most part corresponds, page for page and 
line for line, with the recently discovered MS. A com- 
parison of the two in a few passages shows a good many 
variations in the Arabic; and of these a large proportion 
must have been deliberately introduced. The version is 
undoubtedly that of Abu Said, which is believed to have 
supplanted amongst the Samaritans the older Jewish version 
of Saadya in the eleventh or twelfth century’. The text of 
Abu Said, as far as the end of Leviticus, has been edited by 
Kuenen (1851-54), from three MSS. whose age is not 
stated. Now, so far as my examination has extended, 
the two Cambridge Pentateuchs do not seem to differ 
much more from each other than Kuenen’s three MSS. 
differ amongst themselves ; and while his text agrees now 
with the one and now with the other (frequently, of course, 
diverging from both), in the great majority of the instances 
examined it is the younger MS. which coincides with 
Kuenen’s edition. As a specimen of the kind of variations 
that occur, I may take the following from the famous 
crux interpretum in Gen. xlix. 10 (nby ma 12 1). In one 
of Kuenen’s MSS. nbw is simply transliterated si:: the 
other two boldly substitute ... The Cambridge MSS. 
both read aby; but in the older the word is followed by 
the gloss jxo*dp max Sxp» (“and he shall be called Solomon”). 
Here again the younger MS. comes nearest to Kuenen’s 
text; the other perhaps represents a compromise between 
a traditional interpretation and the desire to be faithful 
to the original. I do not venture to draw any general 
conclusions from these facts, my object being mainly 
to bring the new MS. under the notice of Samaritan 
scholars. It is not unlikely that its chief value will be 
found to consist in the light which it throws on the history 
of the principal Arabic translation current among the 


Samaritans. J. SKINNER 


* See Kautzsch, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie, and ed., Bd. XIII, p. 351. 
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GENIZA SPECIMENS. 


SAADYANA, 
First Article. 


THE following pieces, with the exception of piece VII, 
belong all to the T.-S. Collection, Cambridge. They are 
not classed yet, but are all deposited in a box labelled 
“Saadyana,” containing fragments from works composed 
by the Gaon, R. Saadyah, or bearing in some way upon 
his life and activity, and mostly marked A, B,C, &c. These 
fragments are reproduced here line by line and page by 
page, and are provided with such short descriptions and 
brief comments as seem necessary in this place. 


L 


Fragment A, paper, size 17-7 x 135m. (writing 14 x 10-2), 
consists of a quire of two leaves, of which the middle pages 
are missing, and counts eighteen lines on each page; written 
in a square, ancient Rabbinic hand, not later probably than 
the eleventh century, and is divided into verses, and provided 
with vowel-points and accents ‘like as one of the twenty- 
four sacred books.” The importance of the MS., however, 
is to be found in the fact that it restores to us the initial 
pages of the Sepher ha-Galui (nbn 1pp) by R. Saadyah as 
well as a portion, however small, of its later contents'. As 
is well known, there existed two versions of this work, the 
original Hebrew and an Arabic translation of it prepared 


1 See Graetz, vol. V, ch. x, about R. Saadyah. For our purpose here it is 
enough to point out Dr. Harkavy’s edition of the Arabic S, h-G., forming a 


portion of his Studien und Mittheilungen (CrxxveN) JN), V, 133 a-238 b. 
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by the Gaon himself. A part of the latter was recovered by 
Firkowitz and edited by Dr. Harkavy?’, whilst the following 
four pages represent the original Hebrew. This is clear from 
the description given by the Gaon of the original work. 
According to it, the work commenced with the lines "25 
aso 25 xano +++ din pp 4, while there also occurred in it 
the expressions o'w’227 1n’ ond and pin oinm, all of 
which lines and phrases are found in our MS. The Gaon 
also tells that he spoke in the second chapter of his book 
of the number of years during which the gift of prophecy 
continued in the nation as well as of the date of the com- 
pilation of the Mishnah, which subjects indeed are dealt 
with in the second page of our MS.*| We know also that 
the Gaon spoke of himself in this book in the third person, 
a fact which brought on him the reproach of his antagonists, 
reminiscences, however, of which rather strange style are to 
be found in this fragment®. A further subject of reproach 
was also the external form of the book, the author having 
divided it into verses and provided it with vowel-points 
and accents. This his antagonists maintained was done 
with the purpose of giving to his writings the appearance, 
and hence the importance, of Scripture; as already 
mentioned above, and as can be seen from the facsimile 
accompanying, this is also the case with our MSS.® 

The condition of the fragment is on the whole fairly satis- 
factory, with the exception of leaf 1 recto, which, as it seems, 
was turned to the ground, and thus received a coating of 
mud, obliterating a great portion of the writing’. From the 


1 Harkavy, ibid., pp. 150-180. 

* Harkavy, ibid., p. 181, ll. 16-23. Cf. our MS., I, p. 1, Il. 1-7. 

* Harkavy, ibid., p. 160, 1. 21. Cf. our MS., I, p. 2, ll. 2 and 3. See 
also Harkavy, ibid., p. 55, 1. 10, and note 41 to it. 

* Harkavy, ibid., p. 152, ll. 14-17. 

5 Harkavy, ibid., p. 190. Cf. our MS., I, p. 3, 1. 1, and p. 4, 1. 15. 

® Harkavy, ibid., p. 160, 1]. 15-18. 

7 I have to express my thanks to my friend Mr. 8. M. Harris, of 
Southport, who prepared for me from this page an enlarged photograph, 
which helped me greatly in the deciphering of this MS. 
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little I was able to read, the drift of the Gaon’s thought was 
that Wisdom is the highest treasure, shining brighter than 
the brilliant stars; that she is a sort of emanation from 
God, and is serving as the light of the soul. Then the Gaon 
passes over to manifestation of God’s will as revealed to 
us through the Torah (1. 82), the Prophets (1. 10), and the 
Hagiographa (1. 11), which have become our spiritual food 
(l. 12). The last four lines, in their present mutilated 
and uncertain condition, give hardly any connected 
sense, and may perhaps have contained some words or 
phrase directed against her (Wisdom’s) detractors’. Of 
course, it is not impossible that our scribe had a defective 
copy at his disposal, or that he omitted matter seeming to 
him to be of a mere personal nature, and which he found 
repeated in another place. In the second page the Gaon 
expresses the opinion that the composition of the Mishnah 
began after the discontinuance of prophecy (leaf 2 recto, 
ll. 5-9), whilst the gathering of the gleanings—which as 
mere details or branches of laws (1. 10) could be entrusted 
to the nation as long as Israel remained in their country— 
commenced 500 years later, and received the name of 
Talmud (ll. 14 and 15). In the last three lines the Gaon 
speaks of the princes, interpreters, and those having com- 
passion with the people (1. 16), who had the Lord’s message 
to teach “ Israel the Torah with a perfect heart,’ when the 
MS. breaks off. Probably these lines were followed by 
a list of the names of the prophets and of the heads of the 
fathers, the bearers of Tradition. The last two pages, which 
probably formed a portion of the third chapter of the 
S. h-G., give us the Gaon’s prayer against “the robbers 
of our people” (leaf 3, 1. 4), by which apparently his 
antagonist, the Head of the Dispersion, David b, Zakkai, 
is meant*?, R. Saadyah’s appeal to “the God of judgment ” 
may perhaps have some reference to the story according to 
which the quarrel between Ben Zakkai and the Gaon arose 


1 Harkavy, ibid., p. 152, 1. ro 1 MINOM. Cf. also pp. 142 and 143. 
* Harkavy, ibid., p. 152, ll. 22 sq. 
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as a result of the latter’s refusal to confirm an unjust 
verdict given by the former’. 


II, IT a, and Ib. 


Fragment H, paper, size 21 x 16 em., consisting of one 
leaf, written on one side only, in an ancient hand with 
a strong turn to cursive. Some words are provided with 
the superlineal punctuation. 

' Fragment B, paper, size 20-5 x 15 em. (large writing 14:5 
x 9-5), consisting of two leaves and written in a large square 
hand, but with a strong turn to cursive. Fragment C, 
paper, size 18x13 em. (writing 1515-5), consisting of 
one leaf, and written in a square, rather small, hand, but 
also with a strong turn to cursive. The three fragments 
are divided into verses, whilst the two latter are also pro- 
vided with vowel-points and aceents. They undoubtedly 
represent three MSS. of the Sepher ha-Moadim (n™ynnn “2p) 
of R. Saadyah, which work was marked by these character- 
istics*. The text, edited by Mr. Elkan N. Adler and Mr. 
I. Broydé, represents a fourth MS. of the same work, but 
all four MSS. overlap each other*, My scanty knowledge 
of the subject does not allow me to enter upon any real 
comment of the controversy or to express any opinion 
on the merits of the various MSS. This I must leave 
to specialists. But apart from the difference of opinion 
about certain calculations, was also involved the question 
of principle as to the ancient prerogative of Palestine in 
the fixing of the calendar which Ben Meir, the “Prince of 
the Holy Land,” wished to reassert, and the Gaon thought 


1 See Harkavy, ibid., note 7. 

? Harkavy, ibid., p. 212, For subsequent publications and literature 
bearing on the subject see among others M. I. Lévi, Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XL, p. 261, and XLI, p. 229sq. See also A. Epstein’s essay 
containing a new edition of all the texts with introduction and notes, 
ibid., XLII, pp. 173-210. As many of my notes were written before 
the appearance of this article, I must refer the reader to it here in bulk, 
as I could not always disturb my MSS. to make particular references to it. 

> See Revue des Etudes Juives, XLI, p. 225 sq. See also notes to our texts. 
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had long ago become obsolete’. As it would seem, the 
controversy, though mild at first, was subsequently con- 
ducted on both sides with great bitterness, the aid of the 
secular arm was invoked, so that Ben Meir was submitted 
to torture; but this is the fate of all minorities, whether 
orthodox or heterodox °. 


IIL 


Fragment D, paper, size 19 x 14 om. (writing 15 x 10°5), 
consisting of one leaf written in an old square hand, and, 
like the former two, divided into verses and provided with 
vowel-points and accents. It is not quite clear what the 
point at issue is, but the reference to the Passover and the 
Day of Atonement would suggest that it formed a part of 
the Sepher ha-Moadim, though its style is rather different 
from that in which the two last fragments are written. 


IV, IVa, V, and Va. 


Fragments E and F, and the one marked IV a, paper, size 


15X19 cm. (writing 11-7 x 14-2). The leaves are torn off 
at the end, so that it is impossible to say what the 
original length was. Fragments E and IV a consist of one 
leaf each ; fragment F counts two leaves. They are all 
written in the same cursive (Rashi) hand, and come from 
one MS., which probably represented a collection of letters, 
and perhaps also treatises bearing on the Ben Meir con- 
troversy. Besides these four leaves there was also discovered 
a fifth leaf coming from the same MS., and containing the 
following words: ans * mya sy “yd Jom xem oO IV TNID 
pron ndvind 354 abs maw non wind ov di3 naw won ons 
Saye md yoy 2 myd. This, probably, formed the con- 
clusion of fragment E (IV) or IVa, of which there is 
strong reason to believe that they were written by the 


1 See Harkavy, ibid., 212, as wellas Dr. Poznanski in the J. Q. R., X, 
p. 1§28q. 

2 See Text Va and p. 58, note 3. 

5 Perhaps the Chiffre ore’; cf. Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 358. 
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Gaon!. Fragment F (V and V a) was probably written by 
Ben Meir himself, addressed, as it seems, to a wavering 
adherent, warning him and others not to be intimidated 
by the threats of their antagonists, and holding himself 
up as an example of suffering for the truth. In this 
connexion it would also be interesting to reproduce 
the contents of another fragment composed by Ben 
Meir. The first lines correspond, making allowance for 
a few variants, with those published by Harkavy, p. 214, 
]. 14 to p. 215, 1. 11, whilst the following lines in brackets, 
probably restore to us a portion of the missing page of 
Harkavy’s edition :— 
pom 1 oa mn os maw b> Sy sow Sam pon wart ds 
mynd wdadany os oe 75D yr MpoN Ow AID DIY*D) DM 
ave yon dranndy pyr pa admin nova nrnady ow ans Abs 
Day ywepyp awe pndpy ya qainond sy indaisy qaxa yds 
by nbn poprexn ody oa priya wed pnw % mein punndy 
nd$ay op ova WEN DMN) DPD DY OTMDS 30nd) ow 55 
Sse psn pon oy pyapn] oon bw mp pw 
ome Syy spew DvD MAYOR OMOIPA ANDA PAN DID oy ONIN 
om byw + ssw byaa send Sse ond men psx pn onion 
‘aN TT Tex pw sD2pr ~D by myyd myn ona nawyn tox 
wenpm yy oder xb See Sy inaw per pans pvp on 
ma nnow amsasdy on 9’) Snow qow moins swe aby primp 
> oxby espon na nnow ann ny yon anow ax xd naown 
pp wiper ma may ow dow xd ny xd py ra oderva ow 
ma sanvy bax’ pron Sy ‘not pbys yawn Sym azjaa ana 
‘> 30 mven py Se asa by sy ody) anne apbno> wstpon 
WOMna 817/93 WPA VEY!) Hyd NAM AIA ony man xd mx 
wapon ma nnowa xb jnown pone we See me omd oan 
nadys orn vow yynd awyn ovpmin bya sow pry ona > INT 
yy mvs jor Ad wm yon orp bdsm Andi inva na wy 
[: ON) yroON wor (read yn) 
1 These, together with VIII, probably represent the correspondence 
between him and Ben Meir to which he refers in the Sepher ha-Moadim, 
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I will only remark that the words nbbay op ora Wwe 
ony allude to Pirke d’Rabbi Eliezar, XLVI, according to 
which Moses, during the forty days on Mount Sinai, studied 
Bible by day and Mishnah by night. There is therefore no 
necessity for any emendation. 


VI. 


Fragment G, paper, size 21-5 x 16 em., consisting of one 
leaf, written in a square, Rabbinic character, with a strong 
turn to cursive. It comes from an ancient calendar, a 
branch of literature strongly represented in our collection. 
The matter reproduced here represents the verso of the 
leaf, and gives the fixing of the New Year and the 
Passover both according to the Gaon and Ben Meir. This 
fragment suffered greatly from age, and it is only through 
the aid of my friend the Rev. Dr. Brann, of the Breslau 
Seminary, who assisted me in reading this proof, that I 
was able to reproduce this interesting monument of this 
controversy. For this assistance, as well as for various 


other suggestions on the subject, I wish to recognize my 
indebtedness to him. 


VII. 

Fragment, paper, size 14:2 x 9 cm.(writing 10-2 x 6-5),con- 
sisting of two leaves, and written in a square hand. This 
precious MS., though originally coming from Cairo, belongs 
now to the Hon. Judge M. Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, 
America, who kindly placed it at my disposal, for which 
liberality I express herewith my best thanks. This text 
represents a letter directed against Ben Meir, and recalls 
strongly the contents of a fragment also coming from the 
Geniza reproduced by Dr. Neubauer in this Revirw'. The 
two were probably composed by the same author (R. 
Saadyah ?), if not representing two versions of the same 
composition. 

1 IX, p. 37. Cf. the expression 1122, the allusion to 25m3 ‘nym, and his 
reference to the m7 ws, the mw wri, and the cnx, with Il. 3, 29, 
34, and 35 of this text. See also Epstein, Revue des Etudes Juives, XLII, 
Pp. 200 seq. 
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Vil. 


Fragment I, paper, size 18 x 14-2 em., consisting of one 
leaf, and written in a cursive (Rashi) hand, but both 
paper and writing seem to be of a much earlier date than 
Fragments E and F (IV and V). It is torn and mutilated 
in some places, but what remains is sufficient to show that 
-it forms one of the letters bearing on the Ben Meir contro- 
versy. It is to be remarked that this MS. does not read 
regularly, the last line of recto being written on the back 
of the first line of verso. 


SEPHER HA-GALUI. 
I. (Leaf 1 recto) 


[rJow 9° * man [prJoon nbn apo 37 
mnan[n] mwxdod px ye on nin[y “ox 

ya yo dD WY 9D) TIA RE) $53 
wnfead] nfem] adv npb sees ee esa tn] 
“ye p[ra3] [nwaJa an[non] sss essa? 
sinn ndma *we[sa nove qr of] ma 

(#) wow 52 wer ++ aa 3d [wajno 

Sea sa (1) nevtpn (I) MIN tree teen ee ees 
(am tees? (2) ow (I) opm won 
eed eoeomag ya seemed s+ ++ Sie mM 
by moses pemnaa sss qad sees ety 
SHITE Dee tee eee e een e ee man 


1 This noun was used by Kalir; cf. Zunz, Syn. Poesie des Mittelaiters, 
p. 392. The letters in brackets are supplied after Harkavy, ibid., p. 180, 
ll. 16-23. 

* The sign of the letter » between the lines represents probably the 
word rand, - 

° Cf. the jruxn ‘> (Harkavy, ibid.), p. 58, 11.8 and g‘** 122 Mn YN 
wep) wR, 

* Pointed 3%. 





ef ye ZR so Bee 


ey 


Pade, se 


‘e. 





EAF I (RECTO) 


L 


> 
= 
a 
< 
° 


SEPHER HA 











LEAF I (VERSO) 


SEPHER HA-GALUY, 
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Cea: Cet nts eee er eee eteere 
svaqy d2a pro 2d apy wr 1 (1) ada Sy 
a3ad yn (4) "NM (7) 1» (2) 53 (9) AMM (2) My¥Da 15 


eee 1D" Dw 7 34sn3 eee nw “eee on ere 
> eee md . yd oeeee mn 
indunoo pp b> nnax (2) °° * (2) PN 


(Leaf 1 verso) 


yoo oy Ads 2 mond wp v5 wan 
oan any ond onbyn wx nen 
DYNA Nowa yn Dnn» “Ip msdo3 
MNtd DY HyHr mew Awan nad 

wm porn boa pao 1D porn nx wn 5 
nb 52 worn mown wndad sann by 
(2) Sam pindy mynd ox "20 Inn qwE 
wap jon maby yrs owdoy nw 
[WN DST NEM Ew ONY MN 


‘HYD "> PND DNIwI Ow '> NP 

153) AMD DI ND WADY :AI7 MIpnn 

arp ow nddiyn yp nypin van ny 

D) OSPN ONwIND WIM APIA 

‘maxp won o> owp nodm non 
MIN MDX AD 5 :]WNIN pon jo 
oyn by mdm an Syx 521 abn b> 

11055 ponds modo open wrx 

ny mina nx aby asada wy ns 


* * * * * * 


* Perhaps we should read 72n. 

2 Perhaps allusion to Berachoth, 5 a, where the Torah forms one of the 
three maw nym which God gave to Israel. 

® Read deve. 

* See Harkavy, ibid., p. 195, note 6, for references. The 500 probably 
represent a round number. 
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(Leaf 2 recto) 
Seay ondy meas apn ad Dany 
Snn nx yoyS anna ans wawon nds 
way omdy ine pmdy PoawD nx 
* any siewesd yn ama wy tym 
yndwoo nnn pin ‘n> pON ANIA ON 5 
ody mynn ms nnn ws 2 nny 
fPMy? ONY DATIN NOT YM NYDwd 
nban > yein po ap 9 awa 55 apa 
[WN NN YOR JRE OM Jaw prs 
ox ‘yor Sy ox 1d ond myn xd oon 
sSy aap Jow mon *Syp yn ps) "DON 31D 
N279n nar avy Jowd * Ayan xd on 
syy20 ented sane xd px pind 
wer 2dn w> DYNps’ POaWOI PN nx 
3 spon nna onrat Sy) +3 wpa 
poavy nx wy + app axdn-omenp 
nN pin Fyon3 waw Zaxan wd wp 
Joy nx preyd synn pran 3bd op 


(Leaf 2 verso) 
JNINT POND’ pyA jo O37 POM wr oN > 
OTT WNT STB TUND DAN Ip xd °D 
bpp vay Sx amyon yoo mrad inn bx 
nov x2 5x qoyd ‘my can nove po 
MawND 1) “TP AX PONN > JOY NX LP 5 
nyt. ods 9 ans os pedas xn sw 
Sane yoy dy non ad xd o> onsy ne 


1 The word preceding iyo was probably 5mm. Cf. Harkavy, p. 162, 1. 22. 

2 In opposition to ‘nm mne, Isa. lviii. 6. 

8 Here we have a marginal gloss which is, however, faded. Perhaps it 
read w"m2. 

* Perhaps allusion to Genesis Rabbah, XVI, 4, where the Torah (an 
‘\0) 1ya5M mDwN) are the gold of the land of Genesis ii. 12 compassed by the 
Pison originating from the Eden (ibid., verses 10 and 11). 
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myn rat) mnad wor ova adyn on 15 
JIN nN Pm mo by onnws NI 
pndaw Siew nbs soda sy emean +3 
pnosn 32 own 55 toda o> nyt pyps 
oyt oon '> prsyd) qayd a ambyn 
™ :PYyI Don Ay ANS 
ad omwes nx den pwaxn 3 np 
yam prods sands inns by inp py 15 

popny 133 55 nayny * py 553. syd) ana 
yb ston ppin yo Zon wat * D3 
pon nx wN7 *3 pwd mx ade ond 


* * * * * * 


SEPHER HA-MOADIM. 


Il. 


pimmnd se se 
mar 5a nth pyd 
mon ‘ib ord 15 sans rome + oy 
mM yyw . * AND IND 7Iwd 
waaw> pp pun * * odo nw 55 mbia 


PAN Aw “penn me onan snompd yera 

m2 FN Ny Mwy IMs HD synnnaa wp» bm 

> TMD NEA fOr VAP’ TW jo Apriay ° *D IDI WD AY NWP IyI9 

epi? was yay Syn ade: S53 wan wine waesest 11993 Oy ND NPD : 2 jpn 
29 way wwe we Soy sna qpiyd IT ar pans Aan wdspn Ae’ D2? 
770° 593 oyna ana eed wen enn ain Se pypa ywyo ne Np 


1 Pointed o-MK. 

? Pointed D5). See Obadiah 12 92) ova. Cf. RV. 

° See Revue des Et. Juives, XLI, p. 227, where Ben Meir is also called 
Tormn. 

* So in the MS. 

5 Probably oyap3 for oxpa; whilst Elul is chosen as one of the 7537 ‘ry. 
Cf. below ILa, leaf 2 verso, 1. 15. 


Io 
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boa anphn dbpn ye xd swro wy wre doa ny rr dy onan 55 tm 
sway wa wan syd mamy wnpry "> ow 1 and pom xd sano 
21n23-°> yy OTP wv MaKe {edAS Ae Man Mw ner sddany yar m 
DY DANA eA :oAMp|d ron aM xdp InN OND 2MwY nev? xd 
nbn» Sy yenm wown mA yA Jaya yay wwe pon we pdey 
pryaen pon mxo mow meden ov aysiN owoMm AND nw 

Ov MY! A WN woNA DY MyDD sy ABA 1D eR 

NSN Ty! pode Y) NIwA yD Do MV! spr ‘pn Oo ‘wwn 

sy py iA Ty oe os pxdon TAY Ime ows ny wns 

mvp nwo ny an sy ovonnd yor som by wy? verde ova mynon 
‘meayo nbs navn apn nixdend neonn myn sy ower ann dda 
aya myy mvy mewn 's npn yo Nd mower mwa :nBdion mews 
pb) NNYYT DN WA PD Mey mw) pody mM I yen snd 

yay ONT nwo AN’A oN now Hapny mwy wond ww mows 

wes An pp nya nedy Sx prado ne seronn wp ty yen sy 
onoy ym yaya Ty yea be ndoin ox oN avn oD) Owe ANIA ON 


Mae YAY MN or : po ppd Asdion py naws myy Amy 
sax y2 02 dnd: sing olin weyya ma AN MyOW OAD 

swxo Aytoyn 595 ane maw mboxn qynd apa abd smo 30 
sy wan 85> psa tyd 8 sam psd mama mn 72 wn2 ANNI 135 


Ila. (Leaf r recto) 


any xdp ony on mwyy 

‘wn spmnpad ron 

oye) pxdo Soy owsinn 

:DAMWIND YAY IN MOM 
by 0 pA png 

DON) AND Mw MpIpn *p 

aoe menden oy Aya 


. So in the MS. 

2 The contents intervening between this word my and the word 12 in 
line 26 is also to be found in the next fragment. 

’ Pointed CPE. 
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pon wRA DYyIe MKD 
Myno IN Wy MpYpA *D 
Mywna kA Wi won oY 10 
ord pxdon py ony ova 
sy Tyynor pyn oy ow 
soy verde ova vynon 


(Leaf 1 verso) 
my som by 
‘nyo n’ynn sy ovonnd 
sy own sys Sp anwy 
nxdond won py myn 
mbox yawn aon 
minyon mw3 pNawD 
:opin yo Nd Aw mw 
anxd f2 myy Ain 1 
FS wobem nom st yen 
Dp) nNyYA sy wr jo 
mwey wond ww mows 
nnn ox mapy BSPn 
ray pI’ ony wwe 


* * * * * 


(Leaf 2 recto) 

pow) ymiaANS Zo N37 

bd sown Sue b3 nia omyns 

mpd AIT AN : NI bp 

odon man avy qwrx 5 
vox DMIION wINy WN 5 


1 Pointed ym) Yen. 

2 From this word to 1: below, line 8, our text corresponds with 
Mr. Adler’s Fragment in the Revue des Et. Juives, XLI, p. 227, whilst the 
whole of this page and the one following correspond with the text of 
the next Fragment II b, recto, 1. 11 to verso, 1. 14 (the word xv). 


VOL. XIV. E 
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spo by pyayn> non and 
py mae teinnd pon 35 
:D NYO) Myn yo TAN b> Ws 
nt ‘oan NPS 
YAM DANI WIP YN 
73 [WEN pRyn vy by IEDDS 
ad moyen wd rd “roe 
55m emp dy nosy mm 
Ime Muyo ny IM 


(Leaf 2 verso) 


PMIPYI ADIN AN pw. 1D wan YD 
sown may: pps ovd ime 13) 
nnpd invynn xdy met 525 
sywond qdon neo ns 

py pind 37 wroyn ww 4 7D 
aya meyd ao pya0n 


nox 1959 ID Ww OMY 
yo wana b> me ayad dor xd 
ana bax ;axdm pina 
$3 yan wend pyar 1p 
Say paata yan pniypp wip 
p3N3 NIB DY PNIINI2 Wyn 
wy yo ney ara dyn ar and 
ryyyr 3 'D MATS 

xi wep wap dea onwys 15 


* * * * * * 


II b. (recto) 
8 “eee ee eee © © @ © © @ @ 
ee nnn 3p) ahh g eereee@ n3 ee 2 


1 See the letter of R. Sherira Gaon about the m:n3: “po of the oT. 
? For the next fifteen lines (till the word 3) see Mr. Adler’s Fragment 
as above, 








has 

Pi’ epee Segre 

MIT see SY IY Dsd28 ” 

bine PY Y 2-9 SP ble 
Say 9h mS shes, aie 
ipo anys ssi gpeth ispisarns 
VAS ION pnp DV. I9BMS = 

“key PNY 494 130 oo els a 
4 Sinag 0 yy y vy uy 
as.) omy Nyne, 






al Mee ns at. ? var ee ee. 


SEPHER HA-MOADIM, MS. II @ LEAF 2 (RECTO) 
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b5 by mind natn + + + * ap “nayad 

why sy xd xd + ° pdm Ate bia 
2am obs ey dys embiaa Sy abe 5 

mys by Son xd arr sper paeas dy 

dy 31 pea tee faves] er yp ayn 

py xtonnd inom wy ** Se nda mp 

yond now pred [mafia Swan 

nx ny Aany wyy mee ypady ovax 

DN Dow YnIDIANS OMNIA 

any sin Sap 555 soe Sue 52 nna 

owdpn man avy wwe da mp 35 

pon iny7o rawnd yoy pnston 

werd on 37 AD by pains 

pnts pa AN MIN 

MN MT ‘OSM NPS * * ED NYDS 

SpDO3 INN DAMS MN ** YNTUN 


Yn) “IDR PI IWR NT Moy Sy 


(verso) 

Simp wp ss + * + ama and myn 
> pnd wanes) py ny dm 
Ime wm sywyo S> Aapya pqs 

xdy nm 525 swan may pps od 
yaxn ton nx nae nnpd invynn 

mo oan Sy pyind rat qe spond 
5p NII Wwe yw nyrnd mwyd 
van> 55 mv [r}yad da xd soxd rox 
fst HD aynsa bax: pina jo 
omiypp wip’ $3 wen nd 

py ymana yn 5a) yas adam 

1 ney ar nD Sy) ar nnd pana ena 
OMwYS sy¥y 3D ‘> MND wy 


E2 
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> opw oY xin wD wpe does 

Oe eg et Se ee 
mean oe? * (?) mm ano 

* ¢ @ * ¢ © . *e © © © @ @ . 

++ + mypon 55 (i) met 
coocooes me tale pit ** > cap 


III. (recto) 


yo omy voy syn team nyaps qpDA 

mywwn 593 and pyn 595 4b: pen 

soyn J Swen ond appr mown mx 
vom pmn awe TpDA poo’ 

~ mew ea ainae Sawn 55 ada enn 2 py 
mam syne by orden wa on 2 yr wid 
on mae by nn tS wa mana pas [rox]d 
owy qn § Sym amp pa omsx mpe on3 
ayn’ as Sodvay yyy ay Sya on ppyer 

5 (7) wanoxn (2) wan ye? s aw Kd Jot by 
py mean mvp 102 wy wndmn © * mond 
yn) AX Apna O23 ansd yawp Wow 

syns Sin 20 1a) DD NX BIND Te 

sex Sindmp ma pw aman bn 

xdp aio 590 pn yma ow a PIN 
onedn pyya onawo mos7 oxo yn 55 


’ Perhaps by this is meant Babylonian David b. Zakkai. 

2 Ezek. xxi. 28. 3 See Prov. viii. 13. 

* Job ix. 27. ° See Job xxx. I, 12. 

® See Isa. xxv. 5. 7 Psa, xxxv. 5. 

* The MS. is obliterated and torn in this place. Perhaps it is a corrup- 
tion of wme dwn. The preceding word can also be read o’win. 

® See Deut. xxxii. 13. 

1° Perhaps by this is meant the son and the brother of Ben Meir. Cf. 
Revue des Et. Juives, XLI, p. 226. 
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:DBwD MOM IMw MnP * oDw Ay wp 
ynnn 2mm *>D ZT pyn ino Po 

Soxn os yan wd pps on yninnw3 
ppon an wwe opr :nsded pdn nx 
pypsnn any opdn nx ina wdsy 13wd > ydy 
‘OBYD DAD INND (7) Dan2 °3 ABI wb yn 
YD ody om DOA *D ppyy yoy 4 
Spnerp 55 ain '3 5 aN Depo 
pra 15 sx pynp vox apm :onney 
mtn mp {nay wnyya '> ye) or. 
mow’ tap Sy onxtpa DN) AyD 3n3 

32 728 8498 55 yyy Amp pan 55 5 
qo 52 93 ay qndyp man adbnad 325 

mw Jnwan wnyt ‘Sap Spx wnonda 
anmawm onan 1d nox 7s enw ytn xd 
ron voxdo PEI TI yD WMI 


IV. (recto) 

prpby wrap ans ayyy mewn 55) paxd aya mown nx pay 

DOD) MVNIID 'D DYN WMO OMX wT O73 waINA* Say ds 4 

xd re at nap adm mown nay avn xd ovp espon na aw 

en nia aKa dn Mayr pd Synw pos Sew pow sana 
mvp dy axn by mown ne pmayo prop neby by ime ws 5 


1 Job xxxi. 38. 

? Pointed mn. Perhaps corruption of 53m; cf. Isa. xxiv. 5. 

3 Perhaps y>yn, but the sense of the verse is not clear to me. 

* Pointed mp. 

5 Pointed 1x. Perhaps originally wa» (substance). 

* Pointed vox whens. Perhaps corruption of yexn mT. 

7 See Ps, xxxviii and Isa. xlvii. 11. 

8 Cf. Pinsker, Lik. Kadmonioth, p. 40 (text) mawn %ra. By yx 9 pw 
probably the well-known wx ‘11 pw (especially ch. 8, cf. M. Lévi, 
Revue des Et, Juives, XL, p. 363, note 11) are meant. nwwwo would then 
have to be taken in the sense of paragraphs, not of a passage in the 
Mishnah. But this page and the next one seem to come from R. Saadyah 


or one of his adherents, 
yw 
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rors) oxayo yx Ine dyn pMayo onp pw dy mpipnn dy pwn 

mn xd.aaa nbn awa nye po prow 52m ono tnx aaNw 
opp we yaxd myimay po myn ae by aax by rayd wor 

paw MDD sad anopy on OPO WN “yD Ty Wax wn aDyND pry 
pana xox maw nay apd wwe mn xd gobi aie po aypa pon 
yo xd wot anew mens $5 2nn”’y near wean 3970 av Serer 
ayws ads ann xd 739 nosy Sane pasa ieee orpodw ows aby 
my 8 8 8 Sip an msi ana andra ade mnayd 
688 8 gman Say prem say aay natyd 

soe 8 6 6 8 ep myswon 55. + on 

roe ee 6 6 6 6 by pay mean opae ps 


. . . ° . . . ° e * . ° . ry . . 


(verso) 
mwa may cen nyap aw yaxdy wma penn onbdw yn oe 
pw yo Sax pms pam yn qoed jms yA IDs papa wn de vd 

aye aN pon oy pT ae pax Se Saap pan nyo wy 33 ms 


Dy OF 73D) AY AB yD WNINIW IW WI WEN WEY. Wyn Nos 
pyar osm Sew pax von on 0735 mar ow ar da33 own « 
ons eyo xd one onsen aby aden own $53 q220 od pen 

an) MAS APN OVIPND OMnoM pn Syn ins Sy pawnn ade don 

ar Sipop omen dy ony ay pm ons ods moawnny Mao nme 

wad ma $393 pein yiapd vdnnn wna ena ners ay xd 

82 mon omMa7 37 Sy onray) aA oN w Toxdy Mw mond maw 

arr ono Ine psx Dds. Iw wp on nad win opr maw. wv 

xox wr paND DIN nyap ow Tay Swd Soa woe isan 
DIayD WIN WTI NIN WD WIN DN DD 6 8 
sad wesy wonyn xd: ano www xbdr dia (*)waw[pA] 6 te 
onrayy 5 by ARy noe wD an toes 
pron xox ayer pode nen + * one 
WMIN TIA 6 te soe ee 


- . 


* 


* See Sanhedrin, 11 b, and parallel passages. 
2 Deut. xii. 5. For the Rabbinic passages see Sanhedrin, ibid. 
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IV a. (recto) 


ay wan nvbwn mem nwa moam pps DIM wna ANIA mw 
332 myn ans nay ova too medy aww mwnw prow nawa wa 
yw nny yond wapd poo ps nawa smear naw wapby wor ray 
DIY WY ID DMD Awe maw y3p2 ONXN ON‘ Navas 

nav saya nynd yy mop ayo ody yapn ave mown pn 5 
MDD AWAD Mwy ox pody AMR MIDS ANWAA AVY TOXN ON 
murder IDD AMI OOM ANWNT IPI WXN Ox Naws wI MDEN yy 
myn any td Ada Abs mow aw mend myde men xyoo prow 
onyyn S93 pp yD wen aw wd AM wor tay 751 pdm dx #$43 
yora wapd men ptm pona Sex myn ans wn sd nayrwoy ie 
pow ‘ny mdxa poops Nx PR mae wR ance wad mim ads 
mwn d53 ep xd DyNwNIN NWI NIN AD VAD OMyy aya by 
pe Saxe nae wen answer tomy rons xd sna onye 7 Sy abe 
OND INN PMT PR FID Mw Aska JO ONY don MIT by ponds 
o’pon AAD TOM oY yIT WN! ON PRT fala “wn sbi ox 
+ 6 8 ame pt AIDS AON oN ine pay ps qr 
eee ee Sy sat aa aze we ad yen 
soe ee ey amas dt oneenn yo 
e © © *, © © (© ©  jygmp peony. “Sia ene 


(verso) 


ay Sy wm ada wa sw Spt nawa jor Sy ade omni vn ad 
ppm 54 my we naw ova md mows ad mow avn nenden 
navn nx pawns waws AIS ADs 5552 ww sd wm nawa wer xd 
NIVNA NN PRY WN PX WI “WH Soy nawa jor Sy nada AAS 
ny andy men Sow oy apywa Bon ny Jaw omdy poo eine 5 
soy xr ora ime yap pon SapA myw iw ova thow noyn 
xd px mo ores yapds vende ine ans pon SoA mw wowa 
AnD pew ons mye we sy mwn stdin yay may mwa An 
pee typ verdes ana cine pom mye we ane td ox wD 
any pon myn snxp Sax ¢ sada myn sy ade. ade wa ine D'yzp ro 
nase pawn por xd wn dy paw wind in wra yapaw weve xd 
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DMX IMwAY ayy oVwa wpta Naw po xdy fai by ww do. AADS 
AAS AASs pawn by wonr ne onyspy we xd inwsp dy one 
ass abs mw Sev wna $e nae wan pans onye 9 by abe 

myap Ann mayer pon AB moyw & ww ova Tdow now 15 
xe mye Fd ova aby yoo thn ord 6 ts 
DIW3 NNOONY NIT }D ON wONI n ae eS 
myamsocwim nme pnyp xd 6 8 th 
nn i aie it A Nice eae aie SUR a ae 


V. (Leaf 1 recto) 

DY3 MD|A MN ne nme apn pA. owrpA spy 93 Sey wa 
pawn) pod nena Jamw ons mo Senm aw op 125 omx 
Saya ar $5 3/3) em pp oa ANN AM) WON) NDIA Np 73> MODS 
pySox pew ons ‘npsxn pet qa yaad prdnar woe 


Mw JVI DINwI3) MONA NX OIIWYI AMIN OMMNN 1332 OD 
ovya wed mans ws 2eyadtn wove ya 39d poyowa Swon 1d 


mr mayd omy prea Symp Aap Yak AY YAR OMwWo ONS 
“ANIM ANT DOM aY!R A nD yo pIND AMID Ovi PID Som 
yore yadw amxn ar xda own pa nodpy owas mB n onwy2w onror 
wpa sinw 1 553 AMPs Awy wNDp2 BIPM wT ND 9 INwPA 
mo es Ay DYN mM Dyn ap JOO ONDA O'NNWA My 
syo natd onavnm °%) Dy mo Aap. Joo “” “ow mDDN. DW 
mind ponnoe Saxd pon wen ‘ 
mivy om pbp abwn °° . 
mp asp Sop oman ttt . 
sian ial o6 <ik & aes ; 
ae + 8 ROR CR IE ee ' 


. . + . . . . . . ‘ . . 


! See Isa. iii. 24. 

2 See Harkavy, p. 216, 1. 1, and the editor’s explanation of this word, 
ibid., p. 212. 

° See Tractate Shabbath, 75 b, for this phrase. But here it has probably 
the meaning of sttiking with some such instrument as a hammer to call 
the faithful to prayers. 

* See Harkavy, ibid., p. 233, text and notes. The fact that R, Saadyah’s 
father died in Joppa is new. 5 Isa. xix. 14. 
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(Leaf 1 verso) 

xd mona ode aNd) DY DINK yhY PNT OMN'|D NNDI wm 
DONN WIV DIN WII) Nad pwr osnnN wa Syo2 by Mw 
MNT WI Tw sy noxn by omy onxw amar wm Sw doa 
0 Ip 2/29 Dy APR wy Ae Moy ws ondy wwe nonnn 
0) spinn wod wne no 8d ow TA eM y”2 DIDY "Iw. AN 
op a Sy sam yas Sy ya 1d spows paea censr em we 
DN) * Dv 'yIM) OMA Ow 2 OP won ow me rd 

awe “pan syndny * owen onnnn 55 nx odvanw ona pipn 

mo ne yy weany 1 mn po pra md. ony 1D on 
moa wd one 7p wey onary 25 x3 wT WwRD NI DID IMP 
DINK NP pow onaw '> on stm *yd3a) IND3 MN nd 

WT NONI MYBO MID ON AAI wsAdn nmsa by ayy Imp 
noxn 37 Syn pon ydoa) pwn) naw3 INI nDaN owIP nD 
soem 6 6 6 6 6 be bma xd mand od ne an xd 
han eee + spbyn on qn nmr 
sone ores ++) A Ww ono 
ve soe ro 8 6 8 8 aD sY29 


J + ’ . 


Va. (Leaf 2 recto) 


DONNIIPS WEI NBO DMI nwyr ora. dy py AoW °D ONDIM 
DYpMd DDI) 99) wNWND DIDNINdD * + + * ON Pe CNN MN 
mo Anne +3 onoNy mp * Siew mae mand Sem Aor xd 

rms “ mx 2 v2 Do3953 ons xb onans whrady wand maydo 
>’ aan poy ss ov own tiny Sy ads an xd oneean wmaay isn 
popyy mon bx 4) wa yr wy “nor 2 Dros Ader 3993 Ade ‘ny 
NON OX NN onanss * pin mbna on des ox wd~ pap myyd 


1 1 Sam. xv. 35. 2 Ps, xliv. 23. 3 Ps, xx. 8. 
* 2 Chron. xxxii, 8, 
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‘Sue ome aod onim ner onwy ox ny Aro xd vay qwxa 
aa pon /™ pa wns won Sx mwas you. onwy ON “Ipern 
nravam Sse ane 5599 mynown yan > pms *? pom yaad $5 sys 
pain ne non mor $/p aan awew ony ada coy Sop ood ma 
ayia padya wy oy OD INY ¢ OITA AS NOMA NOM DYIN 
gaan ade ody wpad ood wh sow oy See eee Sy ayy 095 
onzoxn 1b pa ede nbn cain pre ss 
nonnd pry Sod ayemn se ts oe 


on7In) . soy . . . . . . 7 7 . 
sn 5 . e . . . . . . . 


(Leaf 2 verso) 


man nny isdy may wwe me we ‘meen swe pod ww awyr jrind 
wen neyd sy nfrpbjor Sasa sayy omen nya nevam myn 

sind pods sean? pwn py %2 7) AND AMI AWN OI 
WIN wy Se wD “MD DID JON OM wy) DDa wmbs 3 
OvMN|N wep jaan ayy “” Son Sp oni ana oon wswI) ONY” 
mas andy men ose dy sao tao pone wy mopar 593‘ ps>y 
ymin ads aan > mer Sy 1d x2 wwe oAmatd ont oni ¢ po. 
Soy qoyey tax meow onan onzan ts 3d) 025 xd any ao sy vdnan 
DMN ONY wy OVS aw. on woo ya Xd pon wwe Ip 

> AX DNT™IAD OT ONS oNyowy aD noxn nat by soya xdy 
nxa ox aye yoy nwa “a syd omen own jo we oINdy 
moss yaaan de omeye tona jo od awn’ mp Aa ony my iy 
pay Sawa ¢ ¢ + [pom dy amass amp maw xd mins 

1 2 Chron. xxx. 18. 

? This seems to be in contradiction to Text IIb, p. 2, ll. 4 and 5, 
according to which they did not appeal to the king against Ben Meir. 
But our text here may have reference to a later stage in the develop- 
ment of the controversy. 

’ This would suggest that the Karaites also were in some way mixed 
up with this controversy, though it is possible that pr may be a corrup- 
tion of my. 


* See Harkavy, 209. The letter of Ben Meir there contains many terms 
and allusions to facts turning up again in our text. 


by] 
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+ +o pdvan nysta oad mamas 

+ 6 6 DW ONIN Wad 15 
° +o mm onsdym 
CC 


CALENDAR. 
(verso) 


wep jn S$ myo “a pa ttt 
for na yand ann my Gn 4 
myay momaa [mww) mseTN3 
3555 swn sd mony SrNms 
ody [(2) dpa) pwn] adpnn my x 
nynolt wen oMoN YND 72 ANY'Y 
orpon i mye nm tnstt abd pov adi 
xndnit pasted) smstt wen jad nan 
orpon won myy o ste abd men ado 
wroott pratt xndnd yen yao mewn ean 
MIDs AMN ww ID WR 7D ANWY 
naplt aynnlt wand wnslt wen 325 noplt iro 
“pynn “x md ov yor tb 
or myw 4 naott oy swn adi 
naolt wan jad mown en 
(Q) ow ovytt arnt wands 


VII. 


LETTFR BEARING ON THE SAADYAH AND Ben MEIR 
Controversy (MS. Sulzberger). 
(Leaf 1 recto) 
pen ed yn * wy sa DY 
‘ynay 8 tax xd yoon ps 


1 It seems that the scribe wrote first yx and corrected it into vi». 
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pONanN YY Wp TAM xd 
matin ‘> psnam wpetn i 
mb wr sii Tow) omy 
nnyna why dp 3adn na 
prow owd) ody nav 
WI nyd 2 nw WRI 
smawt 73 ‘Shy Sym spax po 
mde mow * poo snemp Sy 
pidvd pov rbrapnd ory 
Dow wy an’ mnoy an3 
ponxo yin xd myn 
nan wa xd Ae pen 
Yt _DDIpr INN snan> 
mawn ons xd, nsnad 


(Leaf 1 verso) 
7 37 4D nN nyr 
pnan> *3 DMIN 32 2 wT 
nun nop bxwd vde 
mine by + maven wen 
355 nowdy bor perp : 
pnan> xd > "3x 13905) 
ono ta nda sydan vox 
Seen pana ny Any IW 3 
NIN Dn * DONNY WR 
*pnaw’n 73 ‘ue ION 
ood ainad dew on 
sya %> wt? poyenad 
ondnn nypo wa 2dn3 
“ND j2°D ym °F Sys 
di * pn pyapd avin 15 


’ See Ps. xxxi. 23. ? From ont. 
* See about these places Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, ed. Asher, pp. 50 
and 27, Heb, Text, and the notes to the English translation. 
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laympnoss Sax ‘nooxn 
**eepm inp yd onans 


‘rbun wx DSpn md 


(Leaf 2 recto) 
orpidan 55) mien wn 
sadn py pao oponn 55) 
pode rdos1 pwmp yam 
*nawa vedwa noam 
DANS * DY "NIN DIN OI 5 
‘myn monn an by 
D) ‘nan sy ne neyd 
‘mm 343 sy one 
nNIn AYIAA nx IN 
Sey ep mx mon 5x1 10 
NW. OYA DO wN wy’ 
Soxdy ow vy mx 55nd 
bond xb nx mops yon 
noxdo mwydy mined 
Py ony yD OMNIA Oa 15 
won xd won xm aby 
(Leaf 2 verso) 
mops xd) pons 
1285 wer See 
$> py natn nawn 
nooby oy p>'¥pn 
oxy Sq» pombden 5 
syd 
Sany pros 
1 I was unable to identify this place, but the name sounds Persian. 
2 Originally by and subsequently corrected into oy. 


8 Here follow a few Arabic lines, but experts who have examined them 
assured me that they have no bearing on the preceding matter. 
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VIII. (recto) 


ae a te a ee 
ond Sioy me px AD sawos mR nyse xdy Awa Aww xd 13 any 
"pd sen nap yap own xdx 1433 NDBA nN ayo nea xen yap ond thw ovap 
nawn wonm sr noes wonwnd wer xd + ep oy ay np wan ED 
(?)n71N3 D2 bi tow aden * ar nee ar PANDY DIV 9 13 WI (7) “NIN 5 
wn naway jo" ne pm Pe foamed ox port pe mye i sy ma mem 
pron nysna maa adaw wn $5 qx) (4) nN nade ge Foy wa 
nbnna rnar Sy mmawn miawn mo ine pms px mos) po i sy 
PX na ne pawn yo ‘pby AN sO NwRIN NN PMD oONNKA MT 
aayn nol yy an xd dp weay *p AN soon aw pry 15 10 
wn yaa it ymax wy 593 ova ps3 poe th oe ror adr: ords 
§ omp mdxn on 522 jo xyoo ima ny 593 ova nbmy ge Aa 
be fone oon 52a wm soya 12 wrpd map me MN DTP By 
paw. AA AN 3 yO’ VAI x¥ON ; 8077 DNA fo NIM HA | NIN INN 
ab prima wy mp pana vbsn provm ova Fo nawa inva ov A wn 15 
ao N pynpay ay yo tno sddsy non we noms ws midnd abs oy 
xdy ovynn ow rwya See 55 wy ids orarpa may 5 pina mam so xd 
rm minp sipny ‘if yor Tdi mow MOM man yond AA mow :ntpw pawn 
ama ran enn AS yo sh SAA noe naw sined Sere 55 mmm nox 
yor 2 TAN now *sweond ana my a wn td GAR naw * ede 20 
nava snxd am oyann p jo sda sinh moe naw> amo dpn ne’ 
aemen ot +t tended amin eo ee yo thy SSAA now 
mens *  *  * ®t oe td12 wonn mava s:wond ams * pay 
mw 4 * en erond amin ibe st i yo" wow ASAA 
minx po * 3 yD" ra me Dp pdr verde any 25 
yy Ab anp) . y AYWI NOK Dp Aw wm HYD DID 
oowarsnnr * ¢ ¢ pws psn wD pnann yy 35 ap iw °° * 
po’. oxan yap mn s+ ede pm nsw cow’ xdy xde ne: 
man2A man 722 (7) wey * 633 ‘Mp nox 15 ben mow dn by pee 
nenyn 3 mds Sop (2) asm nay xdy yp 13 wy DON OMY MDT 30 
pose meyd (1) yw ow mop ony + Sy mvp we mine b+: 
& ayy nbn wn adn (1) now mw b> [ido] 21 pwmon 
may Sv wn dio ym ova 13 wrpd mais te 


1 The 3 is doubtful. 
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(verso) 
amin ray orp S521 (2) mya (1) 8°53 nm bey 3 ty fons nn pw A yo mean 
neon oY any poby one nmeny naw vp Sy meses pea eyo +5 
mats }weYD *D 7 ww (7) OVI dw fF Myo mwa? yw wn jr sop 5 
ppm) “ow “3 DPS * BPM pe 7 wn Td ony man mw wona nes: 
boost pwrm (1) ney nx eR oD A PID NYO? OV 13 wIpd (1) wr 5 


NYDN JD" WS Iw (7) TDN D Ms 8 NAIM: IAN DY AVON MIWA PINS ION 


yao yn xd yrto (7) pdm some mdmna ana wwKd Mw IW IN IN 
yd orn jo (2) o (2) pmee* 9S 3 ana wem rmben nvyon 525 p++ 
am> bw st ap) se ADM mn Aan DS yey. mM ge 3D 
pbn Sin +88 ap DY ppYmnw DOYS DYDSNA ‘> pan Ndw 10 
na pode bes wen sdow mise my '> rpeenn pe 
AS wee tees) ayaa ypan Spnn od ow atx thi on yo Sy 
wna vende se 5 npn sadn Ap pea nawa ypan ww 3 
$2 yy pv :ybn do pena verdes ypan snpn td bby nin 4D 
sdow mow mwa wn jo sayn me mde mayo away pen 15 
Sos mon wear ae dio wsyon smn a: onde adosy pwr ya an bb 
DYPIM FPVNTP Dy 13): D ND Tw NyON oVwA nwa OMDaYDS 
mwa yw 70 7A pe 5 sbow mOWwE mwa” MWNI yy 73) ‘Nand Wwe 
by anwe myav “wna Sax sin oa mA 8A Mw shaw nnwe 
avon Sy pny own ney vam sms boa perp 3 yynd mA nid 20 
Son 8’ Po nap 36 3 pera nawa ypan myann 6 3 pwn :nam 
iremtpr Adio Syd mond ws wae 79° HAA AD pra cendwa espn 
shay nowe mova p> by any xvi ney 3 (7) Mowers jaw NOD roa 
mon Sy pny ore Aon va yo by pode wdoa perm 9 * on 5 mwn 
mIN 33° NIY ABP 4 p22 ys ypan (7) mpnn xad dos md wy rn 25 
nbvn 4 pa naw wp * Now (7) 3nd (7) paw (2) adn £3 AD wea ypan 
wesw yp monn we 5 yo sian °° 5 pea wa ypan 7» TN 
\DANN wy NOM :DPM 49 ND wor ypan Opn ma We 2359 jo js 
ndpn 8b jms yaa wer asm moe Side py a5 pea mea wep 
spvds yr mw. yw AON DDI PIN TWN Dd WT 3 ¢* * 30 


S. ScHECHTER. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE HOME}. 


Ir is a favourite commonplace with preachers—I have 
done my part in spreading it—that the centre of gravity 
of Jewish religious life has been shifted in these latter 
days from the home to the synagogue. The statement 
requires some modification. 

In the first place, whatever shifting of the centre of 
gravity has occurred has been partial, not general. There 
are unquestionably many Jewish homes in which religion 
is on the wane. But there are also many, I am glad to 
think, in which it is as vigorous as ever. If there are 
families who are thrown back upon infrequent visits to the 
synagogue for the sustenance of a feeble spiritual life, there 
are others for whom attendance at the house of God is but 
the outcome and the complement of private devotions. At 
both extremes of our social organization, and at countless 
points between them, are to be found examples of a domestic 
religious life sufficiently strong to stand alone, if the need 
were to arise, without the buttress of public worship. In 
this respect the poor are no better off than the rich, nor the 
rich better off than the poor. It is easy to indulge in cheap 
generalizations, and affirm that the West Ender who bemoans 
the spiritual destitution of the Ghetto, exposes himself to the 
retort anent the mote and the beam. A little thought will 
show the fallacy of such contrasts. There is doubtless more 
ceremonial observance in the Ghetto. But if it would be 
wrong to infer from the fact that there is less religion 
among the poor, it would be equally wrong to infer that 


' A Paper read before the West London Synagogue Association on 
June 30, 1901. 
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there is more. The truth is that the extent to which 
ceremonial is put to religious uses is largely a matter of 
individual temperament. While some people cannot get 
on religiously without a great deal of it, others can 
comfortably dispense with all but a minimum. And if 
Whitechapel is not to be blamed, but praised, because it 
gives effect to its abundant need for ceremonial, Hyde 
Park must not be censured because, feeling that need less, 
it shows greater reserve in the expression of its religious 
sentiments. 

Secondly, it may fairly be questioned whether such 
a shifting of the centre of gravity as that to which 
I have referred is possible— possible, that is to say, 
without involving the danger of instability. The preachers 
who repeat the commonplace with which I started, do so 
with no satisfaction. If Judaism has come to this pass, 
that it has to depend for its existence upon its public 
worship, then I fear it is in a bad way. The meagre pro- 
portions of the average congregation are a solemn warning 
against the comfortable illusion that the synagogue may be 
trusted to replace the home as the citadel of religion. It is 
not accomplishing this task now, and it never will accomplish 
it. It is obviously idle to suppose that one Kippfr in the 
year, even with a Passover thrown in, can furnish the 
materials of a healthy religious life. It may save a man 
for Judaism ; it may rekindle in some measure his Jewish 
consciousness ; it may keep him within the pale. At most 
it may prove him to have the promise and the potency of 
religion. But that is all. Much more is needed to make 
him a religious Jew, one consciously living his life under 
the influence of Jewish ideals. 

The synagogue then, by itself, can do little for religion ; 
though, joined to a mightier, because a more continuous, 
@ more pervasive force, it may do very much for it indeed. 
The true stronghold of Judaism, even in these days, is the 
home. In the ages of persecution Judaism lived a vigorous 
life because it had this fortress in which to entrench 

VOL. XIV. F 
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itself. The Jew in his wanderings often had no syna- 
gogue. But wherever he halted, he had some semblance 
of a home, which his religion at once ennobled into 
a sanctuary. The “domestic shrine” was for him no 
empty phrase. The home was almost as truly God’s 
house as the synagogue itself. The symbol that was 
displayed at the doorpost proclaimed the fact to him in 
mighty tones. Deprived of his synagogue he was able, 
nay, he was bound to carry on its worship in miniature in 
the “little sanctuary” which he set up with his family 
tent. Sabbaths and festivals could live independently of 
the house of prayer, for their advent was honoured by 
special domestic rites. Nay, in every detail the home was 
a temple, and the commonest incidents of family life were 
transfigured into worship. The table was an altar, the 
food a sacrifice, the parents were priests, the children 
a congregation. It is impossible to exaggerate the part 
which the home has played in the preservation of Judaism. 

It must continue to play that part. Our interpretation 
of Judaism may change, and with it our ideas of what 
constitutes home-religion. But the primary need remains. 
Judaism, if it is to live, must be rooted in the hearts of 
the children, and therefore it must be rooted in the home, 
whence the affections of the children draw their life-blood. 
There is reason to believe that we are once more beginning 
to realize this truth. The decline of home-religion during 
the past quarter-of-a-century is a fact patent to every one 
who has eyes to see and ears to hear. The movement is 
not Jewish, but general. It is part of a larger movement, 
moreover, which has injuriously affected religion itself. 
But the sensitive gaze will detect symptoms of a happy 
reaction. The tide of unbelief, which seemed to have 
submerged the thinking public three decades ago, has 
begun to flow back; and the Jewish mind, ever sympa- 
thetic to external influences both for good and for evil, has 
been caught intheebb. The clear insight that has enabled 
thoughtful persons of every creed to see that the teachings 
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of a Darwin and a Spencer, a Tyndall and a Huxley, are 
not necessarily destructive of religion, has found its counter- 
part, doubtless its consequence, in a renewed disposition on 
the part of Jews to give the things of the spirit their 
rightful place among the realities of life. The indications 
of the change may be faint, but they are unmistakable. 
Congregations are certainly not larger, but they are inclined 
to be more devout. A new standard of teaching seems to 
be demanded from the pulpit. Those sermons appear to be 
most satisfying that help to reconcile the soul, oppressed by 
the cares of life, with the great verities of religion, with the 
conception of a just and loving God. The preacher is 
thanked more than ever for what are called “helpful” 
discourses, for words of comfort and encouragement that 
send some bruised heart to fight its battle anew with 
the fortitude that faith in the Unseen alone can give. 
This is a sign, not of blind belief, but of that ‘“‘ will to 
believe” which is incomparably more valuable. People at 
any rate listen while the preacher justifies the ways of God 
to men; not so long ago they would have been indifferent 
or impatient. A reawakening of interest in the Bible and 
Jewish history is also among the signs of a better day. 
Twenty years ago a Jewish Study Society in England 
would have been an impossibility. Finally, there is the 
improvement that has taken place in recent years both 
in the quantity and quality of Anglo-Jewish devotional 
and religious literature. All these are facts which, 
without exaggerating their significance, we may fairly 
regard as containing the promise, at least, of a religious 
revival. Judaism, then, we may justly hope, has not 
fallen so low as to have to depend upon the synagogue 
alone for the sustenance of its religious life. Its beliefs 
and ideals are once more taking root in the heart. 
But if the new movement to which I pin my faith 
is a reality, it will grow in healthy fashion. It will 
be no superficial manifestation. It will strike its roots 
downward. It will take its rise in the home, the spring 
F2 
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of all wholesome activities, the nursery of every exalted 
sentiment. 

Thus I approach the practical side of my subject. I ask 
you to bear with me while I attempt to show how the 
new aspirations, in the existence of which I am sanguine 
enough to believe, may be realized, how the religious life of 
the home may be cultivated and deepened. 

A religious life, as we usually understand the expression, 
is impossible without prayer. And so, without prayer, 
there can be no domestic religious life. The morning 
devotions are the foundation of the day’s moral and spiri- 
tual activities, just as breakfast is the foundation of the 
day’s physical and mental labours. It is the inspiriting 
“send-off” given us by God himself as we set out on 
another stage of our life’s journey. Upon that point we 
are all agreed. If there is to be religion in the house, 
it must have, as its starting-point, solitary prayer, the 
daily submission of one’s need and oneself to infinite 
wisdom, the communion of ‘‘the alone with the Alone.” 
But shall there not be collective worship as well? May 
not prayer in one’s chamber be advantageously supple- 
mented by family devotions? I would say Yes, for the 
sake of the children more especially. In former times, we 
are told?, the Bible and the Prayer-book were regularly 
studied by Jews in family conclave. Nay, the pious Israelite 
of old, wrapping himself daily in his talith, would recite the 
whole of the morning service ; but he loved to have his boy 
by his side, though the child was old enough to repeat only 
a few sentences. For us the Prayer-book is no longer 
sacro-sanct, and we have assumed the right to choose our 
devotional materials for ourselves. But the old idea that 
brought parent and child together in prayer may well 
survive. There is something beautiful in this spiritual 
bond. The family stand together in the presence of God. 
That sacred communion unites them, and becomes the type 
and suggestion of a spiritual kinship transfiguring, rather 


* Abrahams’ Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 131. 
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than transcending, the ties with which nature has bound 
them together. Through periodical family worship the 
home becomes hallowed ground in the sight of its indwellers, 
in the sight of the children more particularly. For them too 
prayer itself is clothed with a deeper sanctity, a heightened 
lovableness, by being associated with the parents. And 
their reverence for it lives when childhood and youth have 
long passed away. The prayerful habit is often fed by 
filial sentiment. The man goes on praying because years 
ago he used to pray at his mother’s knee. He loves the 
act because she taught it him. The memories of childhood 
give it an added consecration which forbids him to let it 
die. Family prayer, moreover, is an excellent preparation 
for the public worship of the synagogue. Even in these 
days when children’s services are beginning to be the 
fashion, it is well to have family worship both as an 
introduction and as a supplement to them. 

It need hardly be said that all such worship should be 
simple and brief. A very few minutes will suffice for 
it on working days. As to the form of the service, 
the details may be left to the individual choice. But 
I would suggest that to a brief prayer or two, a psalm 
or some other scriptural passage should be added. The 
Psalm consecrated by traditional use is the twenty-third, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.” It has long been regarded as 
the children’s Psalm. The first paragraph of the Shemung, 
which, by virtue of its associations and its contents, is well 
worthy of the distinction, should be a fixed ingredient. It 
would be well to say it, if possible, in Hebrew as well as 
in English, so as to accustom the little congregants to the 
sacred tongue. But the rest of the service will doubtless 
be in English. Even the Rabbins allow us to offer private 
prayer in any language we please. 

I have spoken thus far of morning prayer. But that 
ought not to complete the devotional exercises of the day. 
Nor does it. The parent usually sees that the child does 
not lie down to rest at night without holding speech with 
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God. But there is an obvious danger in thus hallowing 
only the extremes of the day. Religion is apt to become 
a matter of times and seasons instead of an affair of life 
itself, a spasmodic influence instead of a continuous inspi- 
ration. The Rabbins sought to guard against this danger 
by associating a prayer with every act of the daily life, 
however familiar, on smelling the scent of a flower, for 
example, or partaking indeed of any enjoyment. The 
specific act was thus sanctified, and with it the whole 
domain of the daily life. Some of the Rabbinic ordinances, 
that of the Grace before and after meals, for instance, might 
well retain our allegiance. It may be objected that Grace 
tends to become a stereotyped formality. It is often said 
hurriedly, with an eye to the good things that are coming 
or to the welcome freedom from the restraint imposed upon 
well-bred children at table. But the objection can be 
urged with equal force against all devotional exercises 
that are not absolutely spontaneous. It is for the parent 
to warn the children against a merely mechanical perform- 
ance of any religious rite by explaining from time to time 
the solemn significance of communion, either in word or in 
act, with the Supreme. My religion classes begin and end 
their work with prayer. Many of the children take part in 
it with closed eyes and bowed heads. They do this of their 
own accord. I have never told them to do it. I prefer to 
leave the matter to their own initiative rather than run 
the risk of making them formalists. But whenever I notice 
that a child’s eyes are wandering or that his attitude or 
manner is unbecoming, I privately remind him of the lessons 
on the sacred import of prayer which he has so often been 
taught in class. 

I am an advocate, then, of a short form of Grace for 
children. Properly explained, it helps them to realize the 
great duty of hallowing secular things which Judaism has 
done so much to inculcate. Even so commonplace an act 
as eating or drinking may be done for the glory of God, 
made one of the avenues to the higher life. Moreover, as 
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the Talmud finely says, to taste of earthly joys without 
thanksgiving, is to commit sacrilege. The recital of a 
Grace over food obviously fosters a sense of dependence 
upon the divine hand for the most elementary blessings, 
and with it the gratitude which is its corollary. These 
are invaluable factors of the religious consciousness; and 
a rite that helps to furnish them so readily is assuredly 
worth preserving. 

Prayer, however, is not the only aid to the religious life. 
We Jews, with our religious history before us, certainly 
cannot afford to forget the truth. Judaism has largely to 
thank its ceremonial system for its survival. Nay, to 
speak more generally, ceremonial is the elementary require- 
ment of the average religionist, whatever his creed. His 
very need of uttering himself in prayer proves it. For 
what are prayerful exercises but ceremonial? As-soon as 
the religious sentiment becomes articulate, as soon as such 
feelings as gratitude or adoration or submission find ex- 
pression in words, we have already entered the domain of 
ritual and confessed its necessity. But if this need be 
common to all, how greatly is it increased in the case of 
children, who can best seize the abstract through the con- 
crete, and to whom religious truth comes home most surely 
when it appeals to their imagination and their wonder. 
The old Rabbins, who ordained that the observance of the 
Seder night should be made as strange and unusual as 
possible, so that the children might be provoked to ask 
questions and thus pave the way for the instruction which 
they had themselves courted, were clearly sound psycho- 
logists. And when we remember that Judaism is an 
historic system, with the moving life-story of Israel for one 
of its chief inspiring forces, the need of a ceremonial that 
shall make the past live vividly in the child’s imagination 
retains, even in these days, all its old imperiousness '. 

1 Mr. Israel Abrahams quotes from Benjamin II the following striking 


custom, which formed part of the Seder ceremonial :—“A boy, dressed as 
a pilgrim, with a staff in his hand and a wallet containing bread on his 
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No; with all our praiseworthy desire to spiritualize our 
religion, we cannot dispense altogether with ceremonial 
observances. They are like the pictures in a book, which 
illustrate its meaning, and fix its story in the mind; and 
the children love them just as they love the pictures. 

I hold no brief, of course, for Jewish observances as 
a whole. It is obviously impossible to use the entire 
ceremonial apparatus provided in the code-books. Not 
a little of it is obsolete for one reason or another. But 
then not a little of it is still living, and deserves to 
live. A notable example is the observance of Friday 
night. The gradual decay of this beautiful element of 
home-religion is being attended with serious spiritual loss. 
The hallowing of the Sabbath eve has perhaps done more 
than any other ceremonial act to preserve the religious 
consciousness in the Jewish mind. Nor is it difficult to 
account for its power. With the Sabbath there enter into 
the home that welcomes it those angelic visitants, peace 
and love. It is the time for family reunion, all the more 
precious in these days when parents and children see less of 
each other than of old, and when it is possible almost 
without absurdity to tell of a child asking with reference 
to his father, who the gentleman is that carves the joint on 
Sundays? And family reunion means the strengthening of 
the ties that bind youth to virtue. Friday night too is the 
season of family worship, with all its benign influence upon 
the religious sentiment. Into its observance ancient practice 
has woven many a picturesque rite—the solemn kindling of 
the Sabbath lamp, the benediction of the children by the 
father, the recital of the Sanctification, the breaking of the 
bread—symbols charged with impressive meaning for all, 
but especially full of charm for the young. These acts are 


shoulders, enters, and the master of the house inquires: ‘ Whence 
comest thou, O pilgrim?’ ‘From Egypt.’ ‘Art thou delivered from 
bondage?’ ‘Yes; I am free.’ ‘Whither goest thou?’ ‘To Jerusalem.’ 
‘Nay, tarry with us to read the recital of the Passover.’ ”—Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages, p. 127. 
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still precious to many, and those who thus cherish them are 
assuredly not without their reward. 

But whatever its precise details. let the custom of honour- 
ing the Sabbath eve continue. For its effects upon the 
young are immeasurable; nay, they are lasting. The 
memory of the Friday night of his childhood is the last 
to fade from the mind of the grown man; it is the last that 
is dislodged from his heart. Love binds him to the old 
observance and to the old religion—love all the mightier 
because, as in the case of prayer, filial sentiment enters 
largely into it. He clings to these rites with all the more 
affection because with them is inseparably blended the 
memory of the parents who presided over them in the dear 
old days. 

But apart from all this, is there not something gracious 
in the act of consecrating a season out of the week of work 
and play to the service of the Highest? Granted that some 
people cannot sanctify the Sabbath day, it does not follow 
that they cannot hallow the Sabbath eve. And this rem- 
nant, at least, of the ancient obedience ought to be saved 
if the Jew is not to lose something more precious still, 
and to admit the sordidness of which it is the fashion to 
accuse him. Heine’s Princess Sabbath is familiar enough. 
A maleficent sorcery has changed Israel, the King’s son, 
into a dog. 

But every Friday evening, 

In the gloaming, suddenly 

The enchantment passes, and the dog 
Becomes again a human creature, 


A man, with manly feeling, 
With head and heart erect once more. 


And if the down-trodden Jew of Ghetto-times was redeemed 
and transformed for the nonce by the coming of his Princess, 
her advent shall surely do no less for his more fortunate 
descendants in these days. It will preserve one oasis for 
them among the all too arid desert. It will keep a corner 
of their lives sweet and calm and joyous in an age that is 
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not too cleanly, and which is rather gay than glad. It 
will give their higher selves a chance; it will give God 
a chance. 

To some of my hearers my language may seem exaggerated. 
But if so, I can only say experto crede. “How you enjoy 
your Sabbath meal!’’ cries a Roman emperor to a Talmudic 
sage. “Yes,” is the answer; “we use a wonderful spice.” 
“Give me some of it,” says Caesar. “Impossible,” is the 
reply; “for the spice is the Sabbath itself, and only those 
who sanctify it can appreciate its nameless delights.” Yes, 
it is only those who hallow the Sabbath eve that can 
understand all the elevating happiness it yields. The old 
Sabbath poem calls it “a fountain of blessing,” and that 
is exactly what it is. And of that blessing the children 
necessarily have a goodly share. For they breathe the 
religious atmosphere that the Sabbath brings into their 
home, and it feeds and nourishes them. 

In the same category with the Sabbath eve we may 
place the Seder night, with all its wealth of old-world 
rites, all its store of old-world memories, an institution 
which, more directly than any other, brings us into sympa- 
thetic communion with the Israel of the past, and makes 
us the sharers of his griefs and his joys, his history and his 
hopes. But every festival, I submit, deserves a more 
honoured place in the home than is often assigned to it. 
Too many of us are content with celebrating our sacred 
days in the synagogue alone, and at a season of light the 
domestic sanctuary is left cold and dark. Surely if there 
is one place where “the Feasts of the Lord” should be 
welcomed, it is under the family roof-tree, where the 
children gather, children whom the holy guest may nobly 
inspire with his story. 

And if we ought to reverence the consecrated seasons, 
why not the sacred symbols too? ‘Take, for example, the 
Mezuzah. Might it not, at any rate, hang at the door of 
the nursery or the schoolroom, thence to carry its silent 
message to the receptive hearts within? No emblem makes 
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more surely for spiritual religion. Reserved as it is exclu- 
sively for the home, its characteristic lesson is the duty of 
sanctifying the home-life by personal goodness. And the 
gracious lesson is reinforced by the words it contains and 
by the Divine Name written across it. “The home,” it 
cries, “may be made the abode of God if its indwellers 
will but enshrine him there by their own beautiful lives.” 
Explain the emblem thus to the child, and you teach him 
a priceless lesson. It can be taught, no doubt, without 
recourse to the Mezuzah or any other symbol. But I 
question whether it can be taught as effectively. 

And this suggests a word in favour of the old Jewish 
custom of consecrating a new house with prayer. It is 
a graceful and suggestive practice, which, it is good to 
think, is becoming more widely honoured among us in 
these days. But those who are faithful to it should not 
overlook its effects upon the young. At all such cere- 
monies—for the consecration of the house is only one of its 
kind—the children should be present. Even if they do not 
fully realize the significance of the rite, they will have the 
memory of it to weave into their religious consciousness, 
and perhaps to become a spiritual influence in the after- 
years. Who shall say how and when the good seed may 
germinate in a child’s mind ? 

That ceremonialism is a valuable adjunct to religious 
training we seem now to be recognizing more clearly. We 
are beginning to see that a halt must be called to that 
process of wholesale demolition which has swept away 
indiscriminately the good with the bad in Jewish practice. 
A striking instance of this awakening is furnished by our 
brethren across the seas. A few years ago American 
Judaism was almost a synonym for destructiveness. But 
it is manifesting a new spirit. Retaining all its theo- 
logical liberalism, it is showing signs of a more conservative 
temper with regard to ceremonial. An attempt is being 
made in many congregations of the United States to revive 
long-disused observances, to bring out the old symbols once 
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more, and by exhibiting their poetic meaning, to win fresh 
acceptance for them. At present I can discern no symp- 
toms of a kindred movement in this country, but it is time 
that it came if our religion is not to fade away into a vague 
and colourless theism. 

This again may be a hard saying, coming from me. It 
may be interpreted as a confession of the inadequacy of 
Reform, and as an indication of a desire to retrace our 
steps towards conservatism. But only those who are 
ignorant of the facts will so understand it. The movement 
of sixty years ago aimed not at the destruction of cere- 
monialism, but at its purification. The proof is in our 
Prayer-book, which retains the Kiddush for Sabbaths and 
Holydays and the Seder Service for Passover. And I 
rejoice to think that there are still many members of 
our congregation whose home-life is brightened and 
uplifted by the hallowing of Sabbaths and Festivals, 
clinging jealously as they do, especially for their children’s 
sakes, to an observance which has been fruitful in blessing 
for themselves ever since the days of their own childhood. 
But even if I were conscious of advocating quite a new 
departure in the direction of conservatism, I should not 
be uncomfortable. The true reform is that which seeks 
for the constituents of its religion within the entire Jewish 
domain. And he who wanders in a garden ought not to be 
deterred from gathering a tempting flower because he will 
have to retrace his steps in order to reach it, and so confess 
that he has been heedless of some of the beauty around 
him. The task of the religious reformer is to rebuild. 
But in a system like Judaism he builds best who does not 
disdain the old materials. 

But this by the way. Earnest-minded parents are some- 
times at a loss to know how their boys and girls should 
spend Saturdays when in the country. Public worship is 
not available, and while the young people ought to have 
their due recreation, the day, we feel, ought not to pass 
without some formal recognition of its sacred character. 
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That there should be some sort of service, however simple, 
we shall, I trust, all agree by this time. Even in house- 
holds where daily family prayers are not the rule such 
a service should be held, first in order to mark the sanctity 
of the day, and, secondly in order to prevent a violent 
breach between the religion of the town and that of the 
country. The home, for the time being, must take the 
place of the synagogue. Children must not be allowed 
to think that religion is a matter of geography, and that 
Sabbath devotions, while quite de riquewr in London, may 
safely be dispensed with—let us say— at Folkestone. 

Short devotional meetings, then, ought to be held, at 
which prayer is supplemented by suitable readings from 
the Bible and other religious books. Valuable helps for 
such exercises are fortunately ready to hand in Mr. Alfred 
Cohen’s little Prayer-book, Miss Lily Montagu’s newly 
compiled service for children, Mr. Montefiore’s Bible for 
Home Reading, and, for the younger children, the small 
volume on the Pentateuch written by my wife and her 
sister’. There are also various collections of sermons by 
Jewish preachers which will furnish suitable passages for 
reading. These devotional exercises will doubtless take 
place, as a rule, in the house. But they may occasionally 
be advantageously carried on in the open air. A lady told 
me a few days ago that she was accustomed, when spending 
the summer holidays in the country, to take her children, 
with their prayer-books and bibles, into the fields or on 
to the hills. It is a good plan. It ensures variety, and 
Nature’s glorious temple lends its impressiveness to the 
worship. Wherever they are held, the parent will strive 
to make these prayerful exercises as unconstrained and as 
lovable as possible, not only by wise choice of material, 


1 Among other suitable books may be mentioned Little Miriam’s Bible 
Stories and Boys of the Bible, both by Lady Magnus; Mrs. N. L. Cohen’s 
Infants’ Bible Reader; Mrs. Philip Cohen’s Bible Readings with my Children ; 
the late Miss Emily Harris’s Narrative of the Holy Bible; Mrs. Henry Lucas’s 
Jewish Year, and Miss Nina Davis’s Songs of Exile. 
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but also by infusing into them as much fervour, as much 
of his own personality, if I may say so, as possible. The 
children ought to be able to look back upon these simple 
acts of worship as some of the most cherished incidents 
in their experience. 

Saturday in the country—I might almost say every day 
in the country—is an excellent opportunity for those little 
informal talks on sacred and semi-sacred topics that help 
so largely to fashion the fabric of religion in the child’s 
heart. That opportunity especially presents itself in the 
walks that parents and children take together. Direct 
instruction the wise parent will know how to avoid. The 
child must gather in the firstfruits of the higher knowledge 
in almost complete unconsciousness of the fact that he is 
being taught. And these outdoor walks afford this special 
opportunity just because the instruction is spontaneous. 
No books will be used save Nature’s eloquent volume. 
The most familiar objects—sea and sky, meadow and 
mountain, the shore, the cliffs, the flowers, beast, bird, 
and beetle—all may furnish texts for little sermons about 
God and duty. “Speak of them to thy children when 
thou walkest by the way,” says the Bible; and surely 
it says well. These walks and talks are one of the child’s 
most coveted joys. But, like everything else, they will 
only be prized as long as they are not overdone. The 
Sabbath is to be a delight, not a weariness of the flesh. 
It is to be honoured by play as well as by prayer ?, by 
eloquent silence as well as by inspiring speech. Religion 
we should always have with us, but the religious teacher 
must efface himself from time to time if, when he does speak, 
his words are to be acceptable. 

A hint, you will say, to myself. I take it, and will only 
stipulate for a peroration, the preacher’s dearest prerogative. 
I am not so sanguine as to believe that the ideas I have put 
forward are likely to be adopted by those who have long 


1 Even in olden times Jewish children indulged in games on the 
Festivals—Schechter, Studies in Judaism, p. 370. 
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since built up their home life on other lines, In the religious 
ordering of one’s household it is, I admit, very difficult to 
begin de novo. But to those who have already anticipated 
my suggestions, this paper may possibly be useful in en- 
couraging and confirming them in their practice. Nor can 
I forget that the generations come and go, and that one day 
youth, yielding to one of the most sacred of impulses, will 
be setting up a home for itself. When that day comes to 
one or other of my younger hearers I would fain hope that 
my pleading this afternoon may be found to have fallen on 


sympathetic hearts. 
MorRIs JOSEPH. 
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GLEANINGS FROM SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE ARCHIVES. 


:. 


WHILE writing the article “auto de fé” for the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia, I drew up a list of those autos in which 
Jews were concerned. Since then the excellent collection 
of Mr. E. N. Adler has appeared (Auto de Fé and Jew; 
J.Q. R., XII, 392 et seq.). I have gone over my own lists 


and have drawn out whatever seems to have escaped the 
notice of Mr. Adler. Wherever the auto has been noticed 
by him, but where I can give further particulars, I have 
enclosed the note in parentheses. Those items marked 
“Efemerides” are taken from a list preserved in MS. in 
the Archivo Municipal at Seville, of which I have a com- 
plete copy ; those marked “ Catalogo” are from the Cuta- 
logo dos Manuscriptos da Bibliotheca Publica Eborense 
(Lisbon, 1870), of which also I have a copy; Kayserling, N. 
= Die Juden in Navarra; Kayserling, P. = Gesch. der 
Juden in Portugal; Revista = Revista de Espaiia (Green 
Book of Aragon). During a visit paid to Spain and 
Portugal in September, 1900, I gathered a good deal of 
material which I purpose to publish in these “ gleanings.” 
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Date. 


Source. 


Remarks, 





July 8, 1459 


Feb. 28, 1484 


Oct. 
Mar. 


1486 


17, 1487 


Aug. 18, 1487 


Oct. 24, 1487 
1487 
1488 


1488 


Nov. 14, 
Feb. 18, 
July 8, 
July to, 1489 


Feb. 11, 1490 


1506 
1509 
1510 
1511 


1540 
1541 


1541 
1543 
VOL. XIV. 





Cordova ? 


Lerida 


Mongon 


Huesca 


Huesca 


Valencia 
Saragossa 


Palma 
Palma 
Palma 
Palma 


Lisbon 
Lisbon 


Evora 


Porto 





Revista cvi.250 


R.E.J. x. 287 


Revista cvi.265 


Revista cvi.251 


Revista cvi.250 
Revista cvi. 264 
Revista cvi. 268 
Revista evi. 263 
Revista cvi. 266 
Revista cvi.251 


Revista cvi.251 


Revista cv. 567 
Revista cvi. 265 


Revista cvi.270 


Kayserling, N. 
179 |. 

Kayserling, N. 
179 

Kayserling, N. 


179. 
Kayserling, N. 


i 
Catalogoiii. 184 
Kayserling, P. 


227 
Kayserling, P. 


227 
Kayserling, P. 
238 
G 








Gabriel Galceran de Sant- 
angel of Barbastro 
burned. 

The chanoine Pedro Fer- 
nandez de Alcandele, 
treasurer of the Cathe- 
dral of Cordova, burned. 

Joana Linel, widow, of 
Moncon, burned. 

Son of Micer Luys de 
Santangel burned in 
effigy. 

Mossén Luys de Santangel 
burned 

Galceran de Almenara of 
Tamarit burned 

Ruiz and Joan Pujol 
burned in effigy. 

Bones of Jayme 
burned. 

Father of Fernando Diez 
of Balbastro burned. 
Mother of Gabriel Galce- 

ran burned. 

Leonardo de Santa Maria 
(alias de Santangel), 
Graciana,and Joan Diez, 
merchant of Balbastro, 
burned. 


Ram 


Juan Sanchez burned 

Simuel Eli(alias Leonardo 
de Eli) burned. 

Francisco de Avila, mer- 
chant, burned. 

4 Jewish women burned. 

3 Jews burned. 


62 burned in effigy. 


5 burned. 
4 burned. 
4 burned. 
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Date. 


Source. 


Remarks. 





Sept. 23, 1543 


May 27, 1559 
(Sept. 24, 1559 


(April 26, 1562 


(July, 1563 
(1564, Sunday 
of Lazarus 
End of Sept., 

1566 
Oct. 5, 1567 


Nov. 25, 1567 


(May 8, 1569 
(Oct. 29, 1571 
(Dec. 18, 1571 

(Jan., 1573 

(Jan. 8, 1575 
(Feb. 10, 1577 
1580 
1582 
(April 13, 1586 


Nov. 7, 1588 


June 14, 1592 


Oct. 30, 1596 


April 19, 1600 





Valladolid 
Seville 


Seville 


Seville 


Coimbra 


Seville 


Seville 
Seville 
Seville 
Seville 
Seville 


Seville 
Lima 
Lima 

Seville 


Lisbon 


Seville 


Seville 


Catalogo iii.184 


Catalogo iii.188 


Catalogo iii.183 


Catalogo iii.184 





List of Autos 
in Evora, made 
by Diego Bar- 
bosa Machado 


Efemerides) 
Efemerides) 
Efemerides) 
Efemerides) 
Efemerides 
in list of Autos 
made by Diego 
Barbosa Ma- 


chado 
Efemerides 


Efemerides) 
Efemerides) 
Efemerides) 
Efemerides) 
Efemerides) 


Efemerides) 


Efemerides) 


Efemerides 


Efemerides 


Efemerides 





21 Lutherans and 40 other 
“ Gravissimos delittos.” 

12 Lutherans burned, 2 of 
them clericals ; 2 bro- 
thers ; 40 penitents. 

6 burned ; 4o penitents. 

6 burned ; 35 penitents. 


8 burned ; 48 penitents. 


5 Lutherans burned; 1 
Spanish Dominican ; 50 
reconciled. 

4 burned ; 60 reconciled. 

2 burned ; 55 reconciled. 

4 burned; many penitents. 

70 penitents. 

2 burned, 1 alive; 50 re- 
conciled. 

2 relaxados ; 70 penitents. 

81 victims. 


7 burned (3 men, 4 women); 
80 reconciled. 

Sentenca de Maria da 
Visitagio, Prioreza da 
Annunciada. 

(General Auto) 3 burned ; 
17 casados ; 2 veses; 4 
for false testimony; 85 
reconciled. 

James Bolen of Scotland 
burned alive ; others say 
that this was on the 13th 
of the month. 

15 young men burned ; 
others say it was on 
April 15. 
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Source. 


Remarks. 





Aug. 3, 1603 
July 2, 1604 


Nov. 6, 1604 
Aug. 3, 1608 
(Feb. 7, 1610 
June 21, 1615 
July 12, 1615 
1624 


June 28, 1624 
Nov. 29, 1626 
(Nov. 30, 1624 


Feb. 28, 1627 


Dec. 21, 1627 

(July 22, 1628 
(Sept. 2, 1629 

April 27, 1630 
1632 

June 29, 1634 
Aug. 23, 1637 
1639 

Jan. 23, 1639 

(April 2, 1642 
Oct. 18, 1643 


April 17, 1644 





Lisbon 


Seville 


Seville 
Coimbra 
Logrofio 

Evora 

Evora 

Seville 


Seville 
Evora 


Seville 


Seville 


Seville 
Seville,&c. 
Lisbon 


Toledo 
Evora 


Cuenca 
Seville 


Rio de la 
Plata 
Lima 

Lisbon 


Seville 


Seville 








Catalogoiii. 185 


Efemerides 


Efemerides 
Catalogo iii.183 
Catalogo iii.188) 
Catalogoiii.184 
Catalogoiii. 171 
Catalogo iii.188 


Efemerides 
Catalogoiii.184 


Efemerides) 


R.E. J. xxx. 96 
Efemerides) 
Kayserling), P. 


296 
Catalogo iii.188 


Catalogo iii.172 


Efemerides 
Medina 


Kayserling, P. 
308) 





Fr. Diogo da Assumpcio 
burned. 

“Quemaron al viego Gordo, 
sordo y ciego, que vendia 
cartillas en Friana, por 
el peccado nefando.” 

General auto. 


‘‘ Personas que salieron al 
auto de la fée en Sevilla, 
en 1624.” 

23 penitents. 

Sentence of Luiz de la 
Fenha. 

Auto general; 50 reos, 
among them Felipe 
Godines, 36 years old; 
in all 13 victims; 6 in 
effigy ; 44 penitents. 

14 victims ; lasted from 7 
in morning till 4 in after- 
noon. 

58 Judaizantes. 

Not July 2. 


Sentenga contra Francisco 
Garcia. 


7 victims. 
ernando de Perea, Por- 
tuguese, burned in 
effigy. 

Jews were burned at this 
auto. 

63 victims. 

2 Jews burned alive, 4 
garroted, 80 sent to the 


tage 

“Un Sacristtem que cogio 
el Santtissimo Sacra- 
mentto ” burned. 

“ Tres penittenciados, una 
Berberisca, un Casado 
dos vezes, y el Docttor 
Fernando Vaez de Silba, 
Judio Porttuguez nacido 
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Remarks. 








| 
| 
1645 | Mexico 
Dec. 22, 1647 | Lisbon 


Mar. 13, 1648 | Mexico 
Dec. 1, 1652 , Lisbon 


Mar. 3, 1653 | Seville 
Oct. 18, 1655 | Sant’ Iago 


Gallicia 
Porto 


Dec. 15, 1658 | 


(April 13,1660 | Seville 


Lisbon 


Toledo 
Seville 


(Oct. 17, 1660 


Nov. 30, 1661 | 
June 8, 1663 | 


April 4, 1664 | Seville 
Oct. 26, 1664 | Coimbra 


July 6, 1666 | Cordova 
July 9, 1667 | Cordova 
1669 | Toledo ? 


| 
| 


Jan. 13,1675 Palma 


April 6, 1679| Palma 


| 
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Kayserling, P. 


313 ’ 
R. E. J. xxxviii. 
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Kayserling, 
Bibl. 17 
Catalogo of 
Ing. of Toledo, 


p. 185. 
Kayserling, N. 


181 
Kayserling, N. 
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en Sevilla, y en muchos 
afios que esttubo en 
Carttagena de las Indias, 
fué Dogmattizador de la 
Ley de Moyses, que 
guardo desde 16 anos 
hassta 50, esttubo mas 
de 2 aiios presso y nega- 
tibo,confesso llevoabitto 
y Carzel perpetua y Con- 
fiscacion de bienes y es 
primo de los Hermanos 
Vaez que quedan la In- 
quisicion.” 


Isaac de Castro Tartas 
burned. 


Sentenca de Manuel Leo- 
nandes, Villa Real. 

21 men and 4 women peni- 
tents. 


5 men and I woman 
burned. 

2 women, 5 men burned; 
2 men, I woman burned 


alive. 


8 victims. 

24 men and women peni- 
tents. 

22 penitents. 


23 victims. 
Abraham Athias burned. 


Fernando de _ Espinosa, 
alias Benjamin Gil, 
Portuguese, native of 
Madrid, condemned. 

Lopez, son of Abraham, 
burned. 

50 victims. 
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Date. 


Place. 


Source. 


Remarks. 





April 23, 1679 
April 30, 1679 

May 3, 1679 
May 28, 1679 
(Oct. 28, 1680 


1683 
Aug. 8, 1683 


(Mar. 3, 1691 
Mar. 7, 1691 
May 1, 1691 
May 6, 1691 
June 2, 1691 


Mar. 11, 1691 





Palma 
Palma 
Palma 
Palma 


Madrid 


Lisbon 


Lisbon 


Seville 
Palma 
Palma 
Palma 
Palma 


Seville 


Kayserling, N. 
181 
Kayserling, N. 


181 
Kayserling, N. 
181 
Kayserling, N. 
181 
Olmo, 299) 


Proc. Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soe. iv. 
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Catalogo iii. 185 
Efemerides) 

Kayserling, N. 
182 

Kayserling, N. 
182 

Kayserling, N. 


182 
Kayserling, N. 
182 








52 victims. 
62 victims. 
46 victims. 
13 victims. 


Auto particular: The fol- 
lowing were ‘“recon- 
ciled”: Joseph Alonso, 
Beatriz de Castro, 'sabel 
Perez, Elena Gongalez, 
Francisco Furtado, An- 
tonio Perez and his wife, 
Marie de la Pena, Gra- 
cia de Velasco (s En- 
gracia de la Peiia), Fran- 
cisco Goncalez Carrion, 
Antonio Cardoso, Mel- 
chior Hernandez Hidal- 
go, Blanca Teresa Rod- 
riguez, BlancaNogueira, 
Ana Maria Diaz, Gero- 
nimo Sabadini. 


Sentenca de Diogo Rodri- 
ues Henriques Moga- 
ouro. 

Victim is called “Don 

Jose Navarro.” 
3 burned ; 34 strangled 


25 victims. 


3 burned ; 22 strangled. 


“1 Licenciate, Juan Bab- 
tista de la Barrera, 2 
ubo casados 2. vezes, 
Lechizeras 2, otro em- 
bustero, un blasfemo 
Pastor, una testiga falsa, 
otro Galligo que fin- 
guendose Ministro.... 
doscientos azottes, seis 
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Remarks. 





(May 18, 1692 
Nov. 30, 1693 


May 16, 1694 
August, 1701 
(twice) 

Dec. 16, 1701 
Mar. 2, 1704 
Sept. 6, 1705 
(Dec. 6, 1705 
(June 30, 1707 
(July 9, 1713 
(June 17,1718 
Sept. 15, 1721 
1721 


(Feb. 24, 1722 


(April 12,1722 


May 31, 1722 
Oct. 10, 1723 
(April 2, 1724 


July 2, 1724 
(Dec. 16, 1725 
(Aug. 18, 1726 


Oct. 13, 1726 





Seville) 
Seville 


Lisbon 
Lisbon 
Coimbra 
Coimbra 
Lisbon 
Lisbon 
Lisbon 
Lisbon 
Coimbra 
Palma 
Cordova 


Seville 


Cordova 


Palma 
Lisbon 


Valencia 


Palma 
Seville 
Llerena 


Lisbon 
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Catalogo iii.183 
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321 
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321) 
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322) 
Kayserling, P. 
322) 
Kayserling, P. 
323) 
Kayserling, N. 
186 
Catalogo iii. 188 


Kayserling, N. 
186) 


Kayserling, N. 
151) 

Kayserling, N. 
186 

Catalogo iii.185 


Kayserling, N. 
151) 


Kayserling, N. 
186 


Kayserling, N. 
6) 


18 
Kayserling, N. 
151) 
Catalogo iii.185 








Berberiscos....dozeJu- 
dios casi todos con carzel 
perpetua.” 

Not March. 

Auto particular in Convent 
of St. Francis. 

Sentenca de Anna Mar- 
tins. 


Sentenga de Archangela 
do Sacramento. 


Sentenca de Manuel da 
Cunha Falcao. 
1 Jew burned. 


6 burned ; 54 reconciled. 


1 manfrom Livorno burned 
in effigy. 

Sentenca contra Izabel de 
Castilho. 

Alonso de Bargas of Palma 
condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Catharina de Reyna y Me- 
dina, wife of Gabriel de 
Torres, and her son, An- 
tonio Gabriel de Torres. 


Sentenga de Francisco de 
Sa4 de Mesquita. 

Simon de Alarcon of Va- 
lencia sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment. 


Juan Alvarez de Espinosa 
condemned. 

Juan Rodriguez of Ba- 
yonne condemned. 

Sentenca contra o Padre 
Manuel Lopes de Car- 
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Source. 


Remarks. 





May 9, 1728 
July 6, 1732 


Dec. 23, 1736 
Sept. 1, 1739 


Oct. 18, 1739 


June 18, 1741 
June 27, 1744 
Oct. 20, 1748 


Oct. 20, 1762 
May 31, 1767 
Dec. 18, 1767 
June 30, 1776 


(Aug. 24, 1781 





Coimbra 


Lisbon 


Lima 
Lisbon 


Lisbon 


Evora (?) 
Lisbon 
Lisbon 


Coimbra 
Evora 
Lisbon 
Seville (in 
Chapel of 
the Inqui- 
sition) 
Seville) 


Catalogo iii.183 


Kayserling, P. 
328 


Kayserling, P. 


333. 
Catalogo iii.181 
Catalogo iii.181 
Catalogo iii.182 


Catalogo iii.183 
Catalogo iii.184 
Catalogo iii.184 
Efemerides 





Catalogo iii.185 | 


valho, quiemado... Cf. 
ibid. “Papel do Padre 
GregorioBarreto,Jesuita, 
sobre a diligencia que 
fez para reduzir 4 nossa 
fé o Padre Manuel Lopez 
| de Carvalho.” 
| Sentenga de 
| Fernandes. 
Auto particular ; sentenca 
de Jodo Babtista de S. 
Miguel. Also “Sentenga 
contra José Rodrigues 
Mendes, queimado no 
mesmo dia”; and against 
D. Paula Thereza de Mi- 
randa, Madre Thereza de 
8. José. 


Catharina 


4 men, 8 women burned, 
30 condemned to impri- 
sonment for life. 

(Antonio José da Silva, his 
wife and mother burned.) 








| Abjuration of Antonio 
| Rebeiro Sanches. 


Luis Castellanos of Puerto 
de Santa Maria, phy- 
sician, was victim. 


| sarin de los Dolores 
| Lopez garroted and then 
burned. 
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Il. 


In the Bibliotheca Publica of Evora are preserved a 
number of documents which are of interest to the student 
of Jewish history. I have made the following calendar 
of them from the catalogue mentioned above :— 


Catalogo dos Manuscriptos da Bibliotheca Publica Eborense, Tomo 3. 


P. 15 (1). Justificagio original de Thomas Pinto Brandio e seu 
irmfio nio terem raca de christ&os novos. 

(2) Relag&io da procissio de penitencia, que se fez em Coimbra na 
noite de 24 de fevereiro de 1738; pelo beneficiado Antonio Rodrigues 
de Almada. 

P. 26 (3). Justa repulsa de murmuragdes contra o louvavel pro- 
cedimento do Bispo de Beja, nas ordens que conferin aos filhos dos 
denominados judeus ...., por D. Manuel Evangelista Mascarenhas 
Oliveira e Silva, consultor do santo officio. 

P. 47 (4). Carta do Cardeal Archiduque em 22 de Margo de 1588, 
remettendo ao Arcebispo de Evora o Breve de 25 de janeiro de 1588, 
que exclue os christiios novos dos beneficios ecclesiasticos. 

P. 55 (5). Aviso de 12 de dezembro de 1601, em que Christovao 
Soares remette ao Arcebispo um exemplar impresso do Breve (datum 
Romae die 18 octobris anno nono Clementie 8) para nao serem pro- 
vidos em beneficios ecclesiasticos os judeus. 

(6) Estatutos determinando as inquiricdes que se devem tirar dos 
que pretenderem qualquer beneficio na Sé de Evora, para os que nao 
sejam christaos novos. 

P. 58 (7). Provisio do mesmo contendo a versio dos dois breves (de 
18 de outubro de 1600 e 18 de janeiro de 1612), contra os judeus. 

P. 75 (8). Relagao do facto sobre a quest&o entre o Vigario Geral de 
Lamego, e o Juiz de Féra da mesma cidade, na immunidade de D. José 
Coutinho Lencastre. 

(9). Certidao dos titulos dos autos de inquirigdes de A cae san- 
guinis dos ordinandos do Bispado de Lamego. 

P. 77 (10). Carta do agente do Duque de Braganga ao nic Xisto 5, 
sobre o Bispo de Leiria nao querer dar posse do Priorado de Ourem ao 
padre n’elle provido pelo Duque, por ter raga de judeus. 

P. 78 (11). Compromisso da irmandade e confraria de Santa Maria 
Magdalena, situada na igreja do mesmo orago de Lisboa. Iraza carta 
original de confirmag&o dada em Lisboa a 4 de fevereiro de 1566, por 
D. Jorge de Almeida, governador do Arcebispado. 

P. 169 (12). Rei de 14 de junho de 1532, prohibindo a saida dos 
christ&os novos, e autos de sua publicag&o em varias terras. 
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(13). Carta do Cardeal Infante D. Henrique a Pero Domenico, acerca 
da inquisicio e christ&os novos. 

(14). Carta do Procurador dos Christios novos em Roma, para Mestre 
Jorge Leto. 

(15). Carta do Mestre Simio a El-Rei, dando conta dos christ&os 
novos refugiados em Ancona. 

P. 170 (16). Carta do Bispo Inquisidor Geral, D. Pedro de Castillo, 
ao Duque Ministro, propondo a conveniencia de obstar 4 saida dos 
christ&os novos. 

P. 172 (17). Consulta de S. M., sobre as competencias da inquisicio 
das Indias e Audiencia do Mexico. 

P. 173 (18). Proposta que se fez a El-Rei a favor da gente de nacio, 
pelo Padre Antonio Vieira, sobre a mudanca dos estylos do Santo 
Officio, fisco e distincgio dos christios novos e christios velhos, na 
qual pondera muitos inconvenientes que se seguem do que se tem 
praticado nésta materia, &c. (1646). 

(19). Memorial a favor dos christiios novos, pelo Padre Antonio 
Vieira. 

(20). Rasdes que o Padre Antonio Vieira representon a D. Joio 4a 
favor dos christ&éos novos, para se lhes perdoar a confiscaciio dos bens, 
sendo sentenceados no Santo Officio. 

(21). Discurso sobre se é util e justo desterrar dos reinos de Portugal 
os christ&os novos, convencidos de judaismo pelo tribunal do Santo 
Officio, e reconciliados por elle com suas familias, eaquelles contra os 
quaes ha prova bastante para o desterro. 

P. 174 (22). Carta de D. Jodo 4 ao Bispo Inquisidor Geral, sobre 
o breve de eximir do fisco os christ&os novos. , 

P. 175 (23). Outro do mesmo a S. S., quando queria dar licenca aos 
christiios novos para haverem perdio geral. Leiria, 6 de agosto de 
1673. 

P. 176 (24). Carta de Goncalo Borges Pinto, ao Bispo Capellio Mor, 
sobre o negocio dos christéios novos em Roma. Senna, 26 de agosto 
de 1674. 

(25). Carta do Bispo Deiio ao Bispo de Leiria, sobre o negocio dos 
christ&éos novos em Roma. Lisboa, 20 de outobro de 1674. 

(26). Carta do Padre Antonio Vieira, ao Conde de Ericeira, sobre 
0 negocio dos christéios novos. Roma, 12 de janeiro de 1675. 

P. 177 (27). Engano judaico (attribuido a Mendo de Foyos Pereira). 

(28). Noticias reconditas e posthumas dos procedimentos das in- 
quisicdes de Hespanha e Portugal, compiladas por um anonymo. 

(29). Papel em que se mostram os damnos que se tem feito ao reino 
no modo de procedor do Santo Officio, pelo Padre Antonio Vieira. 

P. 178 (30). Breve de Innocencio II, sobre os recursos dos christios 
novos; € novo regimento nas causas dos judeus. 
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P. 179 (31). Outra do mesmo Bispo a S.8., mostrando as rasdes que 
o impossibilitavam de tomar conhecimento das causas dos judeus do 
seu Bispado. 

P. 180 (32). Memorial sobre a Companhia da India pelos christios 
novos. 

(33). Denunciagiio que den Diogo Margalho, escrevente, contra os 
bens da confiscada Isabel Rodrigues, 1687. 

P. 181 (34). Mirabilis conversio Levi Kurfhandl a judaismo ad 
catholicam fidem in supplicio rotae baptisati, qui hoc anno 1694 in 
februario Simonem Abeles 12 annorum puerum hebreorum cathecu- 
menum nostrum ex odio sanctae fidei occidit ; a sacerdote Soc. Jesu, 
reum ad mortem disponente, conscripta nempe a Patre Joanne 
Brandsteter. 

P. 182 (35). Collecciio de listas dos autos de fé nas tres Inquisigées 
do Reino. 

P. 183 (36). Listas dos autos de fé que celebron a Inquisic%o de 
Coimbra, desde 5 de outubro de 1567 a 20 de outubro de 1762, colligidas 
e dispostas por Diego Barbosa Machado. 


Coimbra. 


(37). Lista das pessoas que sairam no auto da fé em Coimbra, a 3 de 
agosto de 1608. 

(38). Petic&io de recurso do Padre Antonio Vieira ao Conselho Geral 
do Santo Officio, contra a Inquisigéc de Coimbra. 

(39). Defeitos do juizo, processo e sentenca na causa do Padre 
Antonio Vieira, representados ao Summo Pontifice Clemente 10, e ao 
Padre Geral da Companhia, de que resulton o Breve do mesmo Papa 
isentando—-o da jurisdicg&o de todas as Inquisicdes de Portugal. 

(40). Informationes pro causa Patris Antonii Vieira Summo Pon- 
tifici Romae ab ipso praesentatae et expositae. 

(41). Noticia do que passon o Padre Antonio Vieira com a Inquisigao. 

(42). Sentenca que no tribunal do Santo Officio se proferin contra 
o Padre Antonio Vieira. 

(43). Sentenga de Archangela do Sacramento, no auto celebrado em 
Coimbra, em 16 de dezembro de 1701. 

(44). Sentenca de Catharina Fernandes, no auto de fé em Coimbra, 
em 9 de maio de 1728. 


Evora e Goa. 


P.184 (45). Listas dos autos de fé celebrados pela Inquisicda de 
Evora, descle 23 de setembro de 1543 até 31 de maio de 1767, collegidas 
e dispostas por Diogo Barbosa Machado. 

(46). Apontamentos dos autos de fé em Evora, desde 1591 até 
1626. 
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(47). Lista do auto de fé celebrado em Evora, a 21 de junho de 1615. 

(48). Sentenca contra Luiz de la Penha, dada na Inquisi¢iio de 
Evora, em 29 de novembro de 1626. 

(49). Apontamento sobre dois autos de fé em Evora. 

(50). Sentenca contra o Padre Matheus Francisco. 


Lisbon. 


P. 184 (51). Listas dos autos de fé que celebron a Inquisiciio de 
Lisboa, desde 20 de setembro de 1540 até 18 de dezembro de 1767, 
collegidas e dispostas por Diogo Barbosa Machado. 

(52). Catalogo dos autos de fé celebrados pela Inquisi¢io de Lisboa, 
por Joio Baptista de Castro. 

(53). Sentenca de Maria da Visitacéo, Prioreza da Annunciada. 
Lisboa, 7 de novembro de 1588. 

P. 185 (54). Sentenca de Fr. Diogo da Assump¢ao, queimado em 
Lisboa a 3 de agosto de 1603. 

(55). Sentenca de Manuel Fernandes Villa Real, no auto de fé de 
Lisboa ao 1° de dezembro de 1652. 

(56). Sentenca de Diogo Rodrigues Henriques Mogadouro, que se leu 
no auto celebrado em Lisboa a 8 de agosto de 1683. 

(57). Sentenca de Anna Martius, viuva, que sahin no auto de Lisboa 
em 16 de maio de 1694. 

(58). Sentenca da Inquisic&o de Lisboa, contra Manuel da Cunha 
Falgtio, em 6 de setembro de 1705. 

(59). Sentenca de Francisco de Sa de Mesquita, no auto de Lisboa, 
em 16 de outobro de 1723. 

(60). Sentenca contra o Padre Manuel Lopes de Carvalho, queimado 
em Lisboa a 13 de outubro de 1726. 

(61). Papel do Padre Gregorio Barreto, Jesuita, sobre a diligencia 
que fez para reduzir 4 nossa fé o Padre Manuel Lopes de Carvalho. 

(62). Sentenga de Joao Baptista de S. Miguel, no auto (particular) 
da fé em Lisboa, em 6 de julho de 1732. 

(63). Sentenga contra José Rodrigues Mendes, queimado no mesmo 
dia. 

(64). Sentenca de D. Paula Thereza de Miranda, no dito auto de fé. 

(65). Sentenga da Madre Thereza de S. José, no mesmo auto de fé. 

P. 186 (66). Sentenca do Santo Officio e da Relagiio, contra o Padre 
José de Sequeira, Lisboa, 26 de novembro de 1745. 

(67). Sentenga do Padre Antonio Guilherme Heber Loureiro, auto 
de fé em Lisboa. 

(68). Relagio dos processos do Santo Officio, que tem o Padre Fr. 
Antonio do Espirito Santo, Franciscano. 

(69). Relagio dos processos do Santo Officio, que tem Francisco 
Ferreira Pinheiro. 
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Sentengas de varias Inquisigées. 


(70). Sentenga contra Fr. Alexandre de Murcia, na Inquisi¢io de 
Lisboa em 1717, por libidinoso com as confessadas. 

(71). Sentenga contra Fr. André da Conceigio. 

(72). Sentenca contra Anna Rodrigues, beata da Terceira Ordem de 
S. Francisco. 

(73). Sentenca contra o Padre Antonio de Affonseca. 

(74). Sentenga contra o Dr. Antonio Homem Leitiio, em 25 de maio 
dé 1624. 

(75). Sentenga contra Boaventura de S. Joao. 

P. 187 (76). Senten¢a contra o hereje que arremettu ao Sacramento, 
em 1552. 

(77). Sentenga de Catharina Maria (Preta). 

(78). Sentencga de Domingas Maria, natural de Lisboa. 

(79). Sentenca de Domingos Lopes, natural de Mirandella. 

(80). Sentenga de Fernio Dias de Silva, Conego de Coimbra. 

(81). Sentenga de Fr. Joao de Santa Thereza. 

(82). Sentenga de Leonor Francisca, natural de Chamusca. 

(83). Sentenga de Padre Luiz Alvares de Aguiar, em 1726. 

(84). Sentenca de Magdalena da Cruz, e sua confissio. 

(85). Sentenga de Padre Manuel Pinto dos Reis. 

(86). Sentenca de Maria da Encarnagio. 

(87). Sentenga de Mecia da Costa. 

(88). Sentenga de Pedro de Rates Hannequim. 

(89). Sentenca de Sebastianna Maria de Jesus. 

P. 188 (go). Allegacion por el fiscal del Santo Officio de la Inqui- 
sicion de Aragon, sobre competencia de jurisdicion. 

(91). Sentenga contra Izabel de Castilho, no auto de fé em Cordova, 
em 1721. 

(92). Auto de fé celebrado em Logroiio, em 7 de fevereiro de 1610. 

(93). Papeis sobre os feiticeiros que sairam no auto de fé em 
Logronho. 

(94). Noticia das culpas da M®. Agueda e suas sequazes, punidas 
pela Inquisicio de Logroiio. 

(95). Relacion del auto de fée en Sant’ Iago Gallicia, en 18 de 
outobre de 1655. 

(96). Personas que salieron al auto de la fée en Sevilla, en 1624. 

(97). Memorial de lo que resulta del processo de la Inquisicion contra 
el Dr. Aegidio Canonigo de Sevilla. 

(98). Pastoral e edito contra os Alumbrados por D. Andres Pacheco, 
Inquisidor Geral. 

(99). Sentenga contra Francisco Garcia, na Inquisic&éio de Toledo, 
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] 
em 27 de abril de 1630. Auto de fé em Valladolid, 27 de maio de 
1559. 

P. 189 (100). Sentenga contra Fr. Pedro Macuelo e Fr. Francisco 
Macuelo, em Valladolid, em 1600. Parecer do Marquez de Castello 
Rodrigo, sobre lo que escrevio D. Melchior de Teve de las deudas de! 
fisco, y obras que el Inquisidor Geral hace a costa d’aquella hacienda. 

(101). Memorial de los Temblores al Rei de Inglaterra, en 1685. 

(102). Livro do registo de todas as sentencas definitivas do visitador 
néste juizo da visita do fisco (na primeira metade do sec. 17). 

(103). Livro do registo das provisdes dos officiaes do fisco da Inqui- 
sicho de Evora. (1622-1821.) 

(104). Livro segundo do dinheiro depositado no fisco da Inquisiciio 
de Evora. (1637-39.) 

(105). Livro da receita do Thesoureiro do fisco da Inquisic&io de 
Evora. (1678-80.) 

(106). Livros da receita do cofre do fisco. (1750-51, 1751-54, 
1754-57-) 

(107). Livro da receita do dinheiro liquido que entra no cofre do 
fisco de Evora, e districto da sua Inquisicio. De 4 de maio de 1757 
a 19 de julho de 1769. 

P. 190 (108). Papeis varios relativos 4 Inquisic&o, herezias, &c. 

(109). Diploma de Mestre Passado a Temilhat Diquilhen na Loja 
Soleil, ao oriente de Bordeos, no dia 17 do segundo mez do anno da 
verdadeira luz de 5805. 

P. 482 (110). Noticia do Dr. Antonio Teixeira da Matta, natural do 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Tomo 4. 


P. 5 (111). Pentateuco em hebraico. 

(112). Ecclesiastes, Exodo, e Livro de Samuel (em hebraico). 

(113). Decalogo em hebraico. 

P. 6 (114). Exercitationes hebraicae in librum Geneseos. 

(115). Annotationes ad Cap. 15% Exodi, et commentaria in 
Psalmum 84. 

(116). Commentaria in Ruth et Jonam ex doctore Gabriele a Costa. 

(117). Commentaria in librum primum Regum a fratre Francisco 
Mendonga. 

P. 13 (118). Excerptos da Biblia vertidos do hebraico em hespanhol 
por Marcos Castelli. 

P. 48 (119). Sermio do Auto de Fé, prégado pelo Padre Luiz 
Alvares, em 10 de dezembro de 1585, na Praca de Evora. 

P. 55 (120). Exhortation faite 4 l’église de Saint Sulpice par le 
Curé le 2 février 1742 au baptéme d'un juif nommé Isaac Passe, dont 
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furent parain et maraine le Conte de Saint Sulpice, et la Contesse de 
Senneterre. ; 

P. 68. Dialogo evangelico sobre os artigos da fé, contra o Talmud 
dos Judeos, por Jodo de Barros. 

‘ (121). Triunfo da fée contra a perfidia judaica, e obstinac&o heretica, 
dividido em dons Aratados. Composto por D. Fr. Joseph de Jesus 
Maria, Bispo de Patara. 

P. 70 (122). Observacdes sobre a mal fundada repugnancia dos 
Judeos 4 santa igreja. Victoria pro Messia adversus judeos a 
Magistro Viegas (Braz), Jesuita. 

(123). In praecipuos Judeorum errores, auctore Petro Paulo Ferrer. 

(124). Collecciio hebraica on compendio de varias materias perten- 
centes ao presente estado da Nacio Judaica, refugiada nos Reynos da 
Gran-Bretanha e Estados de Hollanda. Dividido em 32 relagdes. Nas 
quaes se responde pela mesma seria da ordem, que determinon esta 
diligencia, a cada hum dos artigos, que a constituem, com aquellas 
noticias que foi possivel indagaremse para se dar alguma informacao 
sobre os pontos recommendados. Etudo escripto em Londres, anno 
de 1740. 

P. 71 (125). De como os Judeos Doutores de les falsificdrao as 
escripturas sagradas, &c. Origem das Synagogas. 

(126). Mixna Rabinica. 

(127). Inetube ou carta d’arras e cazamento entre judeos. (1483.) 

P. 73 (128). Preguntas hechas a los Xpianos y otras cossas tocantes 
a sus Evangelios por la orden de ellos Feytos por o autor du Jisuq 
Emuna i agora copeado por Ishak Mussaphia na Haya do afio da 
criacgio do Mundo 5483 (1722). 

(129). Brebe discurso politico sobre las Expulsiones de los Hebreos, 
en diversos Reynos y Provincias de Europa. Ine pondera un retirado 
sujeto, sin sospecha de passion, ni interesado, por ninguna de las dos 
partes. 

P. 97 (130). Leide 27 de fevereiro de 1600, inhabilitando os christiios 
novos para cargos publicos. 

P. 103 (131). La Horden que se ha de guardar en occasion de pelea. 
Capitania, a 29 de julio de 1635. Orden 4 la misma armada en 1 de 
agosto de 1635. 

(132). Reg. de armada. Velem, 30 de julio de 1635. 

P. 107 (i 33). Artigo 5° do tratado assignado em Londres, em 10 de 
julho de 1654, exemptando os inglezes residentes em Portugal da 
alcada da Inquisicio. 

(134). A. de 2 de fevereiro de 1657, sobre o confisco dos bens dos 
christ&os novos. 

P. 146 (135). Artigo do tratado de 19 de fevereiro de 1810, que isenta 
os Inglezes da Inquisiciio. i) 
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P. 156 (136). B. de Clement 7, sobre o perdio dos Christiios Novos. 
Roma, 26 de julho de 1534. 

P. 166 (137). B. de Gregorio 13, mandando que se nio guardem 
letras apostolicas de beneficios em favor dos Christios Novos. Romae, 
21 die januarii 1584. 

P. 171 (138). Dito do mesmo, confirmando um Breve de Gregorio 1 3, 
para que se nio, &c. Dat. Romae die decima octava octobris 1600. 

P. 172. Noticia do Breve do perd&io geral aos Christiios Novos em 
2604. 

P. 178 (139). B. de Clemente 10, dcerca das contadas de El-Rei 
contra os Clerigos. Dat. Romae die 2 maii 1674. 

(140). B. de Innocentio II ao Arcebispo Inquisidor Geral, que 
entregue cinco processos de judeos negativos para serem remettidos 
a Roma. E de 24 de dezembro de 1678. 

P. 179 (141). B. para as Inquisicdes de Portugal, dandolhe novo 
regimento para sentencearem as causas dos judeus. 

(142). B. estabelcendo as regras dos processos da Inquisi¢cio em 
Portugal. Roma, 22 de agosto de 1681. 

Vol. II, p. 42 (143). Cantico em hebraico e Portuguez, por José de 
Goes Correia em accio de Gracas pelo nascimento da filha do Principe. 


‘ RicuarpD J. H. GotrHett. 
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THE DESIRE FOR IMMORTALITY. 


‘In the Fortnightly Review for October there appeared 
a fresh and interesting article, by Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
called, ‘‘ Do men desire Immortality?” The writer attempts 
to show that at the present day among cultivated and 
semi-cultivated persons in Europe and America, there is no 
real longing for a future life. It is still considered the 
proper thing to assume that we all desire it and frequently 
think about it, but Mr. Schiller believes that it is not 
difficult to show that this assumption has little or no basis 
in reality. 

Men live their lives without reference to death or to the 
life which death may bring: when “the ordinary man for 
the first time truly realizes that his days are numbered,” it 
is usually a “tremendous shock.” The future life and its 
conditions are seldom written or talked about ; it is bad form 
to dwell on death in conversation, except in a most casual 
and distant way; the Society for Psychical Research has 
a very limited number of subscribers; “ Spiritism,” which, 
unlike all other religions, “treats the future life as a hard 
(and somewhat crude) fact, and not as a mere dogma of 
faith,’ has not become a success. “Christian Science ” may 
be foolish, fraudulent, or false, but its vogue shows that 
it answers to a want. The failure of “Spiritism” shows 
that it does not. 

To what is this supposed lack of interest in the chance 
or prospect of a future life really due? Mr. Schiller is not 
wholly clear about this part of his subject. First of all, so 
far as I understand him, men actually believe less. A future 
life is not exactly denied, but it is a mere vision which 
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floats before the eye of faith at certain seasons of un- 
happiness or pain, and is then comfortably forgotten. “Men 
no longer dream themselves in Heaven nor dread them- 
selves in Hell.” But, secondly, men on the whole like 
this life on earth so well that they do not want even to 
think of another. They wish to postpone death as long as 
possible,and meanwhile toignore it. This feeling, Mr. Schiller 
holds, grows stronger with age, and he even goes so far as 
to say that “the only sort of future life which would have 
any attraction for the old would be one in which they 
could go on very much as on earth”!. Thirdly, we are 
told that men do not want to know the truth about a 
future life because, while it would not make them die the 
sooner, it would be inconvenient. People would have to 
“act on their knowledge, and that might upset the habits 
of a lifetime.” It is not clear what is meant by this. Are 
we to suppose that if I knew that my personal conscious- 
ness would continue or be revived after death, I should 


live a nobler life? Or is Mr. Schiller referring to future 
punishments and rewards? He does not say. Fourthly, 


1 Jowett says: ‘‘The wicked man, when old, is not, as Plato supposes, 
more agitated by the terrors of another world when he is nearer to them, 
nor the good in an ecstasy at the joys of which he is soon to be the 
partaker. Age numbs the sense of both worlds; and the habit of life 
is strongest in death. Even the dying mother is dreaming of her lost 
children as they were forty or fifty years before, ‘pattering over the 
boards,’ not of reunion with them in another state of being. Most 
persons, when the last hour comes, are resigned to the order of nature 
and the will of God. ... Nature, like a kind mother or nurse, lays us to 
sleep without frightening us; physicians, who are the witnesses of such 
scenes, say that, under ordinary circumstances, there is no fear of the 
future. Often, as Plato tells us, death is accompanied ‘with pleasure.’ 
When the end is still uncertain, the cry of many a one has been, ‘ Pray 
that I may be taken.’ The last thoughts even of the best men depend 
chiefly on the accidents of their bodily state. Pain soon overpowers the 
desire of life ; old age, like the child, is laid to sleep almost in a moment. 
The long experience of life will often destroy the interest which mankind 
have in it.” (Dialogues of Plato, vol. II, pp. 176, 181, 3rd ed.) The feelings 
of old people towards the future life are surely more subtle and various 
than Mr. Schiller would seem to allow. 


VOL, XIV. H 
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there still half-unconsciously lurks over the whole subject 
a certain discomfort or uneasiness. It is uncanny. In 
regard to it, it is especially true that “Society entertains 
a fierce fear of knowledge, a savage suspicion that to eat of 
the fruits of the tree of knowledge is a sin deserving of 
death.” Hence the subject is guarded and kept away by 
a vigorous social taboo. Hence too, as Mr. Schiller supposes, 
the real reasons, which man is partly ashamed and partly 
afraid to confess (and partly, too, he successfully deceives 
himself) have engendered a number of mock reasons and 
pretences. To inquire into these things is said to be a 
“morbid craving.” It may lead to insanity. It encourages 
fraud. It is unscientific, because you are dealing with a 
subject which lies outside the boundaries of legitimate 
science. It is irreligious, because religion says that you 
are to take the future life upon trust, as a dogma of faith 
or an assurance of revelation. It is irrational because you 
are asking the answer to a question which on earth can 
never be known. 

In its issue of September 7 the Spectator makes, to my 
mind, various powerful replies to Mr. Schiller’s arguments. 
I will quote much of what the Spectator says in lieu of 
saying some of the same things less cogently myself :— 


Mr. Schiller forgets, we think, that there are questions about which 
men are silent because they are too deeply interested to discuss them, 
and that reverence produces in this respect precisely the same result as 
indifference. Nobody in Germany, or at least none of the educated 
class, would publicly discuss the character of the Emperor, much less 
make it the subject of free newspaper discussion, least of all move for 
a Committee to investigate it by cross-examination or otherwise, yet 
to every politician it is matter of the deepest interest, of much thought, 
and of perpetual inquiry. That an enormous number of men try to 
avoid thinking of the future life is true, and has been true in all ages, 
but that is because they are afraid of it as too weighty, too absorbing, 
too fatal to immersion in the business of daily life, not because they 
think it of second-rate importance. If it is not so, how does it happen 
that religion, which is only the study of what is to follow after 
death, and how to make the state which succeeds death pleasant 
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or unpleasant, is of all subjects that which most deeply divides 
mankind, and on which opinion is considered most important, not 
only as regards the future but as regards the present? What else 
but interest in the future state, or things directly connected there- 
with, divides Catholic and Protestant? We should say, in exact 
opposition to Mr. Schiller, that an immense majority have the 
greatest difficulty in turning their thoughts from it, and that any- 
body who brought them any fresh and clear light about it, or even 
professed to bring it, would receive the most eager attention. The 
real reason why men do not investigate the question of what follows 
after death, as they investigate secular problems, is that they are 
convinced that investigation can have no result, that light can come 
only from revelation, and that consequently the thing to investigate 
is the truth or falsehood of whatever professes to contain that 
revelation. Surely there is interest enough in that ; why all society, 
all the systems of life prevalent throughout the world, are based 
on that, and the conclusions deduced from that. That men do 
not inquire carefully enough into the phenomena of spiritualism 
may be true—the present writer thinks it is true—but the reason 
is hopelessness of obtaining light by that method, not indifference to 
light if obtainable. Let men but see a reasonable hope, and till the 
hope was dispelled nothing else would attract their attention at all. 
Politics, business, pleasure, all would be forgotten in the presence of 
so absorbing an interest. The thing has happened in history several 
times, and whenever it has occurred the moving force governing the 
peoples and constantly producing religious wars has been interest 
in the “ Whither.” 


Some things in this long quotation might be con- 
tested, and others might be differently expressed, but 
I venture to think that in the first sentence there is 
a great deal of truth. “There are questions about which 
men are silent because they are too deeply interested 
to discuss them.” And there is even more than this 
involved. The late Master of Balliol truly observed: 
“At the approach of death there is not much said: good 
men are too honest to go out of the world professing more 
than they know. There is perhaps no important subject 
about which, at any time, even religious people speak so 
little to one another.” Why do they, however, Mr. Schiller 
would say, not want to know? Mr. Schiller seems rather 

H 2 
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disposed to laugh at the way in which the religions, 
responsive to man’s fears and apprehensions, have expressly 
disavowed the obligation of raising the dogma of faith 
to positive knowledge. But it may be questioned whether 
the disavowal does not correspond to a higher feeling than 
fear or inconvenience. Do we not regard immortality 
much in the same way as we regard God? God is not a 
fact among other facts. He is not an object of knowledge. 
He is the condition of knowledge. We believe in him; we 
do not “know” him, as we know that wool comes from 
the sheep’s back. To search for God or to prove him by 
ordinary scientific processes seems absurd and vulgar. And 
with the future life the same feeling holds good. If I knew 
that there was a future life, it would not be inconvenient 
tome. The kind of life I lead at present on earth would 
not be changed: I doubt whether scientific knowledge would 
influence my life otherwise than my present mental condition, 
which may be said to oscillate between hope and faith, affects 
it, but if it did, it could only affect me (I suppose) in making 
me live better or yield less often to temptation. And in that 
case knowledge would be not inconvenient but useful and 
welcome. But how can one have a knowledge of the future life 
that is not vulgarizing? For whatever that life may be, it 
seems obvious that it is not lived under conditions of sense. 
Whatever knowledge could be obtained about it here, must 
be dragged down and accommodated to sensuous limita- 
tions. I do not by any means deny that there have been 
real communications from the spirit world, but if these 
communications were real they have (so far as I am aware) 
also been cheap and unsatisfying. And how can this be 
otherwise so long as our earthly conditions continue? 
Mr. Schiller seems to think that if you do not care to try 
to communicate with the beloved dead, this must be due 
either to the fact that you do not really and intensely 
believe that they are still alive and conscious, or that 
your love has grown cold. The cynical story which he 
tells with some satisfaction on p. 436 seems to show that 
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this is his meaning. Forcing myself to be truthful, so far 
as I can, I still disagree with him. I know of a lady who 
in a state of trance speaks words and gives messages which 
no theory of chance or fraud can apparently explain. Why 
was I disinclined to be taken to see her? So far as I can 
read my own mind, it was not because I disbelieved in 
her trances and thought them rubbish and fraudulent 
(though I did not intensely believe in them), not because 
I thought such communications with the dead sinful or 
harmful, not because my interest in and love for certain 
dead persons had waxed cold, and finally not because I did 
not believe that they were still “ conscious”’ and alive, but 
because the whole thing seemed to me so vulgar and 
demeaning. What could I hear that would be really 
spiritual? The conditions made that impossible. I could 
not bear the idea that a third person, even in a trance 
(and I fully believed that the medium was unconscious of 
what she said) should be the bearer of unsatisfying com- 
munications between the beloved and me. The noble 
words of Mr. Browning seemed applicable in quite another 
sense than that in which he wrote them :— 


Is the remainder of the way so long, 
Thou need’st the little solace, thou the strong ? 
Watch out thy watch, let weak ones doze and dream. 


I preferred to wait for the time, when, if God see well, 
spirit may draw nigh to spirit without intermediary or 
interruption. If death mean the destruction of conscious- 
ness, then indeed the results of those trances must be, one 
would suppose, either accidental or fraudulent. If death 
be not the destruction of consciousness, I can afford to wait. 
Just in proportion as the belief in a future life is closely 
connected with the belief in God, does our faith in it share 
the qualities of our faith in him. To know would deprive 
faith of its rapture and its glory—there is a glory of know- 
ledge and there is a glory of faith,—and as with our belief 
in God, so with our belief in immortality. 
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That educated persons desire a future life seems to me 
more certain than to Mr. Schiller. Here again I will first 
quote the Spectator :— 


At present, when new creeds are manufactured every year, they all 
profess to affirm a future; and true agnosticism, though it spreads 
among the educated, takes little hold upon the body of any people. 
The hope of a better world may be vague, but it is always a hope, 
and a hope implies a wish. The hope, indeed, seems to increase 
rather than decrease as belief in dogma dies away, the truth being, 
we fancy, that as the supreme dogma, the existence of a personal 
God, becomes more lonely, the confidence in God as necessarily good 
increases, and produces the belief, so startlingly strong among the 
masses, that he will grant compensation for the injustices of this 
world. There must be a wish to live again behind that faith. The 
writer would be inclined to say, as the result of his personal observa- 
tion, that the doubt of a future state is strongest among the happy, 
the unhappy clinging to it as their only consolation. As those who 
are unhappy, at least at intervals, are infinitely the more numerous, 
Mr. Schiller’s question on his theory answers itself. Moreover, 
human instincts, bad or good, are facts to be always taken account 
of, and it is difficult to imagine that the universally diffused fear of 
death can exist without, what is really an extension of it, the fear 
of extinction. The answer that men do not dread sleep, but rather 
seek it as a refuge, is no answer at all, for we all instinctively think 
of sleep as a condition sure to have an awakening. It is often as- 
sumed that suicides must expect death to be the end, but the evidence 
is directly to the contrary, for suicides die every day hoping or praying 
that God will forgive them, though, if death is extinction, prayer and 
hope are alike absurd formulas. We cannot but think that the 
great majority of men expect a future state, and would gladly, 
if they knew how, pierce the veil which God for some purpose 
we none of us perceive has dropped between our minds and any 
knowledge of our kind of future condition. 


The last sentence of this quotation seems to me to need 
modification in accordance with what has previously been 
said. I am also not quite sure as to what the Spectator 
says about the fear of death. Mr. Schiller has, I think, left 
that fear too much out of account in speaking of the 
common disinclination to talk and think about death 
except in an external sort of way. What is feared is not 
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so much extinction as the process of death. Will it hurt ? 
What does it feel like? Even if we fully believe that there 
will be a continuance or revival of consciousness, still to 
get to this new life we must pass through the gates of 
death. And it is this passing through of which every now 
and then we feel a dread. We sometimes shrink from the 
thought of death not because we care so intensely for our 
present life, not because we fear non-existence, and certainly 
not because we are afraid of “punishment” (that feeling 
might perhaps even wisely be less dormant than it is!), 
but because we are frightened of the actual process or 
moments of dying. 

In order “to test and bring out the feelings with which 
the prospect of a future life is actually regarded at the 
present day,” the American branch of the Society for 
Psychical Research has issued “a circular or question- 
naire,” dealing with the subject in some detail. The 
answers to the circular are, for England, to be sent to 
Mr. Schiller at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and “all 
names will be regarded as strictly confidential.” In the 
remainder of this paper I shall attempt to answer the 
questionnaire, and the appearance of my article in this 
REVIEW means that I can answer it with sincerity. It is 
quite true that I may sometimes be self-deceived. The 
Spectator says: “People are not truthful enough to them- 
selves to make such a return of much value.” All I can 
say is, I have done my best. 

The text of the circular runs as follows :— 


I. Would you prefer (a) to live after “‘death” or (b) not ? 
II. (a) If I (a), do you desire a future life whatever the conditions 
may be ? 

(b) If not, what would have to be its character to make the 
prospect seem tolerable? Would you, e.g., be content 
with a life more or less like your present life ? 

(c) Can you say what elements in life (if any) are felt by you 
to call for its perpetuity ? 

. Can you state why you feel in this way, as regards questions 
Iand II? 
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IV. Do you Now feel the question of a future life to be of urgent 
importance to your mental comfort ? 
V. Have your feelings on questions I, II, and IV undergone 
change? Ifso, when and in what ways? 
VI. (a) Would you like to know for certain about the future life, or 
(b) would you prefer to leave it a matter of faith ?° 


To the first question: “ Would you prefer to live after 
death or not?” I reply in the affirmative. To the first 
part of question II the answer seems to be as clear. If, 
for instance, I were supernaturally informed that for my 
unorthodoxy and other defects I was either to be annihilated 
at death or condemned to perpetual torments, it is obvious 
that annihilation would be preferable. 

Difficulties begin with II (b). The character of the future 
life is,and must always be, wholly unknown to us. What- 
ever else it may be, it must be utterly (and not merely 
“more or less”) unlike the present life. Therefore I am 
totally unable to make up a “character” for it which 
would make its “prospect ... tolerable.” One can of course 
speak in generalities and negatives, and say that for 
another life to be desired there must be moral and mental 
development, or an increasing love of God; but, after all, 
such wide conditions carry one a very little way. Because 
it seems to me that “the truest conception which we can 
form of a future life is a state of progress or education,” 
therefore doubtless these conditions suggest themselves to 
my mind. But one’s habitual attitude is rather to leave 
the matter in the hands of God. We earnestly hope that 
it may please him to grant unto us the chance of deeper 
love and fuller knowledge, but beyond this we do not go. 

I am not sure that I understand the meaning of II (c). 
I find it difficult to believe in an all-wise and all-good God 
without clinging also to the doctrine of immortality. The 
problem of sin, of idiocy, of madness and of misery press 
otherwise too heavily upon me. A future life seems more 
necessary for the bad than for the good, not that they may 
be punished, but that they may have “a better chance.” 
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I am also influenced by the usual arguments about human 
reason and human love, though in a less degree. I some- 
times venture to hope that the intense puzzles about savages, 
about the Australian aborigines for instance, may find their 
solution in another life. I believe in “immortality,” not 
because I desire it, but because it seems to be the necessary 
corollary of my belief in a righteous God. If a divine 
voice should say: “There is no immortality for you, but 
God is righteous all the same,” I sometimes feel as if 
I should be satisfied and at rest. 

Perhaps it may seem strange that I have said nothing 
about meeting again those whom we have loved and lost 
upon earth. But it does not seem to me as if the desire 
for reunion, however strong or legitimate, is one of the 
“elements in life” which “ call for its perpetuity.” Divine 
righteousness must, as it seems to me, grant “another life” 
to the idiot, or to the woman who by man’s intolerable 
villany has been condemned to a life on earth of agonizing 
shame, misery and ruin, but I cannot see that this perfect 
righteousness must grant me a conscious reunion with the 
beloved dead, though I earnestly hope that such may be 
the case. 

I find it extremely difficult to answer LI. I observe 
that in the remarks which precede the questionnaire it is 
stated that there “may be a marked divergence between 
conviction or belief and sentiment.” It is, however, 
personal “ preferences, sentiments, or desires” which are 
to be elicited by the circular, quite irrespective of religious 
faith or! reasoned convictions, “the influence of which, 
where it exists, may be recorded in answer to question III.” 
But in my own case faith and sentiment correspond. In 
other words, my “sentiments” are not suffered to grow 
beyond my “faith.” Hence “why I feel in this way, as 
regards I and II,” so far as I can extract any intelligible 


1 The Fortnightly Review, p. 440, has “ religious faith of reasoned convic- 
tions,” but I conclude that “of” is a mere misprint for “ or.” 
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and intelligent answers from my mind, has practically 
been mentioned already. Perhaps I ought to add that I 
do not desire to live after death because I am unhappy on 
earth. Nor does it seem to me that such a desire, based on 
the wish for fuller knowledge, for self-purification, for 
continued progress, and for reunion with the beloved dead, 
is inconsistent with a very vividly felt regret for the life 
on earth. Mr. Schiller has hardly taken this dual feeling 
into account. If I have to leave a home where I have 
spent many years of mingled joy and sorrow for another, 
I may leave it full of hope and interest in the new and 
unknown future, but yet also with feelings of wistful 
sadness. If I were stricken to-day with a mortal disease 
and knew that I had only a year to live, I should feel a 
regret that does not seem to me inconsistent with a very 
real faith in a desire for immortality. The question, Would 
you prefer to die now or in (say) ten years’ time? and the 
question, Would you prefer, whenever you do die, to live 
again or to become extinct? must surely be kept apart. 
The life of the butterfly may be higher than the caterpillar’s, 
but the caterpillar’s life may contain joys peculiarly its 
own. And not merely joys, but even tender sorrows, 
quaintnesses, humours, which cannot possibly recur. One 
sometimes thinks: Shall we laugh in another life? Surely 
it is consonant with the goodness and wisdom of God, that 
he has made us, under normal circumstances, like and be 
interested in this life, even though it be also the preparation 
for another. 

Question IV, by implication, has been answered already. 
If I can imagine that a divine revelation informed me that 
individual consciousness did continue after death, I should, 
I suppose, rejoice that my faith was confirmed ; but some- 
how or other the supposition of something which I believe 
to be impossible (i.e. the authenticated divine revelation) 
produces no effect upon my mind. I cannot clearly imagine 
how I should feel if something happened which I do not 
believe could happen. Again, if the supposed divine re- 
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velation informed me that God in his infinite wisdom and 
goodness did not grant individual consciousness after death, 
it would not, I think, make any marked difference to my 
manner of life. It would still seem best, and most in 
accordance with the divine will, to live worthily to-day, 
though we are utterly extinguished to-morrow. One would 
be less ready to die, sorrier to lose what was to be one’s 
only chance of consciousness, of knowledge, of love. But 
though one’s own life, which has been formed under the 
stimulus of the belief in immortality, might not be greatly 
changed, I should feel that mankind had received a blow 
from which it could hardly hope to recover. -Jowett said : 
“The denial of the belief takes the heart out of human 
life: it lowers men to the level of the material.” “Mental 
comfort” is such an odd phrase; but what I have already 
said proves that the question of a future life does enter 
greatly into my working conception of the world. It is so 
closely connected with my faith in a righteous God that the 
one seems to follow from the other. And if, per impossibile, 
I make the supposition that I have learned from a divine 
and certain source that the righteous God is, but that there 
is no survival after death, then, though my own life might 
not be changed, yet life’s most precious hope and consolation 
would be gone. My own self would seem unutterably 
poorer. Therefore I think I may truthfully answer IV in 
the affirmative. 

But here I wish to make a remark which may seem 
utterly inconsistent with all that has hitherto been said. 
I hope that I may retain my identity at death, and that 
I may enjoy a conscious reunion with the beloved dead. 
But I am not prepared to say that I always and absolutely 
identify a future life with the survival of individual 
consciousness and memory. Jowett has said :— 


We must also acknowledge that there are degrees of the belief 
in immortality, and many forms in which it presents itself to the 
mind. Some persons will say no more than that they trust in God, 
and that they leave all to him. It is a great part of true religion 
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not to pretend to know more than we do. Others when they quit 
this world are comforted with the hope “that they will see and know 
their friends in heaven.” But it is better to leave them in the hands 
of God, and to be assured that “no evil shall touch them.” There are 
others again to whom the belief in a divine personality has ceased to 
have any longer a meaning; yet they are satisfied that the end of all 
is not here, but that something still remains to us, “and some better 
thing for the good than for the evil.” They are persuaded, in spite of 
their theological nihilism, that the ideas of justice and truth and 
holiness and love are realities. They cherish an enthusiastic devotion 
to the first principles of morality. Through these they see, or seem 
to see, darkly, and in a figure, that the soul is immortal.— Dialogues 
of Plato, vol. II, p. 180, 3rd ed. 


I do not understand how the righteous God can grant 
us immortality without continuity of individual conscious- 
ness, but how can J understand the methods of God? For 
“we acknowledge that these are the things which eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, and therefore it hath not entered 
into the heart of man in any sensible manner to conceive 
them” (Jowett, ibid., p. 182). But whatever immortality 
may mean, the belief in it rests (to my mind) on the belief 
in God. “If there is a good and wise God, then there is 
a progress of mankind towards perfection; and if there 
is no progress of men towards perfection, then there is no 
good and wise God. We cannot suppose that the moral 
government of God, of which we see the beginnings in the 
world and in ourselves, will cease when we pass out of 
life” (Jowett, ibid., p. 180). 

I have nothing much to say in answer to V. In my 
own family we were very wholesomely brought up in 
regard to these matters. We were told that God was good 
and forgiving. He might indeed punish us for our sins, 
but only as a loving father would punish his sons. Such 
punishments would be temporary and disciplinal. The 
notion of eternal punishment and of a material hell was 
openly scouted. Rightly or wrongly, it was called un- 
Jewish. The future life never had any terrors for us, only 
attractions. Yet so far as I remember, we did not dwell 
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on it very greatly. As I grew up the usual doubts began, 
but these doubts seldom or ever extended to the funda- 
mental doctrine of the righteous God and to that which 
ever seemed its corollary, the doctrine of a future life. 
Just before or just after I went to Oxford, I read Jowett’s 
essay on the Immortality of the Soul, and it seemed to me 
then, as it seems to me now, the truest and wisest thing 
that ever had been, or could be, said upon the subject. 
Since I read it, my opinions have never changed, and if I 
have read it once, I have read it fifty times. The exquisite 
final sections (added in the third edition of the Plato) are 
quoted in full in my florilegium, “The Religious Teaching 
of Jowett” (J.Q. R., vol. XII, pp. 372-374). 

I had already dealt with question VI before I attempted 
the questionnaire. How am I to “know for certain” 
about the future life? I imagine the implied answer is 
by investigation and inquiry, not by fresh and novel 
revelation. How investigation and inquiry can “make 
me know for certain,” I do not at present understand. 
Even beyond accident and fraud, there may still conceivably 
be explanations of supposed proofs which would deprive 
them of all validity. The notion of seeking sensuous 
proofs for spiritual truths seems to me incongruous and 
unsatisfactory. It has the incurable taint of cheapening 
and of vulgarity. It is, as I said before, something like 
“proving ”’ the existence of God. Though in moments of 
gloom, one might be glad to have such doubts put finally 
to rest, still one would feel that life had lost a certain 
peculiar joy. That joy is not uncertainty, but the joy of 
believing in God, the joy of believing that the souls of the 
righteous (yes, and of all mankind) are safe in his hands. 
Belief may be subject to ups and downs: it is now stronger, 
now weaker; but it yields an added richness to existence ; 
life, on earth at any rate, would be the poorer if there 
were nothing but knowledge. Hence if I must answer VI 
without qualification one way or the other, I vote without 
hesitation for leaving the “future life a matter of faith.” 
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I have sought to answer the circular as truly and as 
simply as I can. It would be a matter of great surprise to 
me if the majority of the replies bear out Mr. Schiller’s 
anticipations. They will rather, I think, tend to show 
that our belief in the immortality of the soul has become 
inseparably connected with our belief in God, and that the 
future life is still desired both for its own sake and as the 
pledge and guarantee of the Eternal Righteousness. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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THE JEWS IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


IN an open courtyard of the Museum at Taranto (the Tapas of 
the Greeks and the Tarentum of the Romans) are some interesting 
Jewish tombstones of which the following are transcriptions :— 

A. 
31D 
ADDY 
ADDY 73 

Joseph son of Joseph is buried (here). 

The stone with this inscription had been placed upside down in the 
Museum. 

B. 
NUS M2’ 75 
KX 33 x? 
1D NT 
by 
Here lies the wife of Leon son of David from Melos (?). 
m2). is a grammatical error for MIN. The emblem of the shield 


of David preceding the name ‘'\7 is interesting. 1) can hardly 
be Milan, the ancient name for which was Mediolanum. It may 


possibly be the island of Melos. 


C. 
}2 "nay ms Ap 
wy ja xd 
my myy 
by mide on 
nM 
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Here lies Sabbattai son of Leon aged sixteen years. Peace be upon 


his rest. 

There are several other such inscriptions, some commencing with 
the words P*T¥ j3? the memorial of a righteous man. 

Some stones have inscriptions in Latin as well as in Hebrew, the 
Latin inscription being as a rule on one of the four sides and the 
Hebrew on another. For example :— 


D. 
36 ND My AD 
py who 72 Sew 
any wax one Spr 
"Aw ONL DIN 
onm0 by ody 
HIC - RECQVIESCIT - 


SAMOEL - FIL - SIL - 


* * * 


Here lies in good remembrance Samuel son of Silanus. with Ezechiel 


his father’s brother, who lived forty-two years. Peace be upon their 
rest ! 

Ascoli has already edited this inscription, or rather a portion of it. 
(Uscrizioni, Turin, 1880.) 

Besides these there are some epitaphs in Greek, e. g. :— 


E. 
ENOA KATA 
KHTE HAIAC 
YIOC IAA * * * 


évOa xaraxetat HXias vids “laa[ko8]. Here lies Elijah son of Jacob (?). 


F. 


ENOA KATA 
KHTE AAVA 
ATOV VIOC AZ 
APIA KAI COCA 
NA €N €PINH 
KVMICIC AVTIC 
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évOa xardxevras Aavddrov vids "Afapia, kal Bdeava’ év eipnyn xoipnors 
atvrois. Here lies Laudatus’ son Azaria, also Susanna; may their rest 
be in peace! 

AAVAATOV is no doubt the genitive of AAVAATOC = 
laudatus, ‘praised’; possibly, as Rabbi Coha of Corfu has suggested, 
it may be an ungrammatical equivalent for the Hebrew name 227, 
COCANA is not the only spelling of the name 73¥40 ; in Alexandria 
I found a Jewish tombstone with a Greek inscription in which the 
name occurs spelt Zovcava. The last two lines are a rendering of 
the common Hebrew prayer DNTAD by pide? ‘7%. It will be seen that 
the spelling of these two inscriptions differs considerably from 
that of classical Greek; it is clearly phonetic and proves that at 
the time from which they date the pronunciation of Greek had 
undergone considerable modifications in the direction of modern 
Hellenic. 

So far as I can find, none of these inscriptions, with the exception 
of D, have been edited before. With regard to the character of the 
Hebrew writing, a distinct and fairly uniform style runs through all 


of them ; the shape of the letters K (x), w (3), 7) (0), im: (3) is 
remarkable. In fact the open side of the letter > of itself is sufficient 
to furnish a “terminus ad quem” as to the date of these tombstones, 
for it is not met with elsewhere after the eleventh century; on the 
other hand it occurs as early as the first century after Christ. A 
striking point in the inscriptions is their similarity with those dis- 
covered in 1853 in the catacombs of Venosa’. In the first place the 
Hebrew handwriting of the two shows a distinct resemblance, and 
secondly the same combination of Hebrew with Latin and of Hebrew 
with Greek is there met with. For instance :— 


QAE KITE AZEAAA 
&e. 
p(w] 


Here again we find «eira: phonetically spelt «re. The un- 
Jewish name Asella has its parallels in others of the Venosa in- 
scriptions, as for example Faustinus, Pretiosa; and it strengthens 
the conjecture made above that 25D and SIL. in inscription D 
stand for Silanue. 

One naturally turns to the Venosa inscriptions in order to obtain 
a clue to the solution of the interesting question of the date of our 


1 Ascoli, Iscrizioni. 
VOL. XIV. I 
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tombstones. Hirschfeld ascribes the former to the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., whilst de Angelis and Smith, judging from the character 
of the Greek and Latin letters, come to the conclusion that they cannot 
be older than the third nor later than the sixth century. It is inter- 
esting also to compare our inscriptions with the tombstones discovered 
in the cemeteries of Rome, which are believed to belong in the main 
to the third and fourth centuries’. Of these the oldest are in Greek. 
The following is an example ?:— 


{ENJOAAE KITE CYNHAIKH 
AOYFATHP OYPCAKIOY 
EN EIPINI KYMICIC AYTHC 


It is remarkable that the word for “lies” is in the Roman inscrip- 
tions sometimes correctly spelt xeirac and sometimes kere, xcre and 
even xerra, but never as at Taranto xnre. Some light no doubt 
can be thrown from this quarter upon the date of the Taranto 
tombstones. But internal evidence is forthcoming from the latter 
themselves. I showed a squeeze of the Greek inscription F to 
Professor Stais, Director of the National Museum at Athens, and 
he stated without hesitation that the writing was of the third 
century A.D. 

It appears then that at this early date a Jewish community and 
a Jewish cemetery existed at Tarentum. Tarentum was one of the 
Apulian communities, and Zunz mentions it as such* together with 
Trani, Bari, Otranto, Lecci, Siponto, and Melfi. In Bari there is still 
to be found a Via Sinagoga, but of the Synagogue there are now 
no remains. Zunz does not mention Brindisi, but evidently Jews 
once lived there in some numbers, for some old Jewish tombstones 
have been discovered there and there is still a Via Iudecca in the 
town. 

It is an interesting fact that numbers of Italian Jews emigrated to 
Corfu when Ferdinand and Isabelle exiled them from the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. 

Corfu was then under Venetian rule. Zunz, though he mentions 
the fact that during the sixteenth century Apulian and Calabrian 
fugitives founded synagogues in Arta, Valona, Salonica, Constantinople 
and other places in Turkey, omits all reference to Corfu. Even at 
the present day the Jews of Corfu are divided as to Minhag and 
even as to language into Greeks and Apulians (“Pugliesi”), as the 


? Vogelstein-Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, p. 55. 
? Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei, p. 54. 
° Ritus des synagogalen Gattesdienstes, p. 78. 
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Italian section is called. The latter is now the more important of 
the two communities, and its members, as indeed many other Corfiotes, 
speak a bastard Italian called “Pugliese,” representing the Apulian 
dialect of the fugitives from Italy. 

It is certainly remarkable that notwithstanding the complete 
religious toleration which Jews now enjoy in Italy, hardly any have 
as yet found their way back again to its southern provinces. 


HERBERT M. ADLER. 
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EIN HEBRAISCH-PERSISCHES 
LIEDERBUCH. 


UNTER den aus Buchdérd und Persien stammenden Handschriften, 
die mein verehrter Freund Elkan N. Adler erworben und in der 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW (Bd. X, pp. 584-626) beschrieben hat’, 
finden sich auch verschiedene Sammlungen hebriischer und persischer 
Poesien, von denen eine (B. 13), mit Angabe der Anfangsworte der 
einzelnen Stiicke, niher beschrieben ist. Eine sclche Sammlung ist 
jiingst (im Jahre 5661) in Jerusalem gedruckt worden und bietet 
Gelegenheit zu niherer Bekanntschaft| mit diesem Zweige des 
jiidisch-persischen Schriftthums. Das Werkchen hat den Titel 

Nw” Mov" und ist mit einem hebriischen Vorworte des Heraus- 
gebers eingeleitet. Er nennt sich auf dem Titelblatt Israel b. Abraham 
Jezdt (*™), in der Unterschrift des Vorwortes genauer Israel b. 
Abraham b. Israel b. Benjamin Jezdi. Er stammt also aus der 
persischen Stadt Jezd, aus welcher auch ein 70 Lieder enthaltender 
Diwin in Adler’s Bibliothek (T.74) herstammt. Israel Jezdi erzihlt 
in dem Vorworte, er habe zur Erinnerung an seinen Aufenthalt 
in der heiligen Stadt und fiir sich selbst zum dauernden Gedichtnisse 
etwas Heiliges und Erfreuliches (AND by sat nensp by “35) 
drucken lassen wollen. Dazu bot sich ihm in Jerusalem selbst eine 
handschriftliche Liedersammlung dar, die der vorhergegangenen 
Generation angehdrt (12105) TWN abina WIAD TW PINS OWI ID) 
und im Besitze eines in Jerusalem ansiissigen Mannes aus Buchard, 
Namens Simeon Chakham, war. ‘“ Diese Lieder, die meist auch mit der 
persischen Ubersetzung versehen sind, pflegt man in unseren 
Gemeinden in den Stidten Persiens zu allen Festzeiten, bei 
Hochzeitsfeiern, Beschneidungsfesten und dgl. zu singen.” Diese, 
bisher ungedruckte Sammlung — so berichtet Israel Jezdi weiter — 
vermehrte er mit anderen dihnlichen Liedern, die bereits gedruckt 
waren, und fiigte besonders mehrere Reimstiicke aus dem Buche 
Hajat-alrth (Leben des Geistes) von Siman-téb Melammed (NNN "HDD 


' Auch besonders erschienen : 112) D1 122, The Persian Jews: their books 
and ritual, 
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by sind aw jo’ Yann mb) hinzu. Die so entstandene 
Sammlung bildet mit der Uberschrift 0°21 den Haupttheil unseres 
Werkchens (11b-47a). Um diesem einen griésseren praktischen 
Werth zu verleihen, gab ihm der Herausgeber mehrere Zuthaten 
von theils der Privatandacht, theils dem Ritus dienenden Stiicken. 
Der Liedersammlung geht voraus: by m2 Seow vat nban 
(1-5 a); wy “POD nN3 Adan (5 a-7a); MoMAN dy Abpn (7 a-11 a). 
Nach der Hauptsammlung stehen folgende Stiicke : indwn by sin 

(47 b-50a); VSP fren N33 ND (50 a-51 a), eine stark gekiirzte 
Gestalt des Tischgebetes, als deren Urheber genannt ist : V1) 377 
DN) TIN nosons ‘Sonar; perp NII (51a); (sic) MYIwW WD 
perwad MII (51 b-52a). Dann folgt eine weitere, kleinere Samm- 
lung von Poesien (§2a-65 b). Die letzten drei Blatter des Werkchens 
sind mit Kalender-Tabellen ausgefillt. 

Die den Haupttheil des Werkchens bildende Liedersammlung besteht 
aus 46 nummerirten Stiicken, denen eine aus verschiedenen pari- 
netischen Sdtzen bestehende MND vorausgeht. Die kleinere, am 
Schlusse stehende Sammlung ist nicht nummerirt und zahlt im Ganzen 
17 Stiicke. Diese 63 Poesien sind zumeist hebrdisch, zum kleineren 
Theile persisch; aber von den hebriischen Poesien haben viele ihre 
persische Ubersetzung (Strophe fiir Strophe) neben sich. Bei den 
meisten Stiicken ist der Verfasser, beziehungsweise der Ubersetzer 
genannt, in der Regel im Gedichte selbst akrostichisch bezeichnet. 
Der kleinere Theil ist anonym. Hier sollen zunichst die nicht 
anonymen Gedichte nach den Namen der Dichter vorgefiihrt werden’, 

Der mit der gréssten Anzahl von Gedichten vertretene Autor ist 
Israel Nagara, der in der Uberschrift zu No. 3 ausdriicklich genannt 
ist: Ay mena Sane 37d. Folgende Nummern der Sammlung 
Israel Jezdi’s finden sich auch in dem in Venedig 1599 unter 
dem Titel 5xw" nyot erschienenen Diwén Nagara’s: 6 (= Seen mvor, 
I. Theil, N. 152), 7 (="?, 55), 9 (=""t, 170), 11 (="?, 109), 13 (="t, 
4), 14 (=", 64), 15 (=""t, 112), 20 (=, 131), 28 (="?, 186), 
29 (=""?, 62), 31 (="?, 25), *14 (="?, 165). In dem von M. H. 
Friedlander nach einer Handschrift der Wiener Hofbibliothek edirten 
kleineren Diwan (D°12t5, Hymnen des R. Israel Nagarah, Wien 1858) 
findet sich kein einziges der in unserer Sammlung stehenden Gedichte 
Nagara’s, Fiinf akrostichisch mit dem Namen byw” bezeichnete 
Stiicke unserer Sammlung scheinen ebenfalls Nagara zugeschrieben 
werden zu miissen. Es sind die Nummern: 3 (ausdriicklich ihm 


‘ Ich gebe die Nummern der Hauptsammlung an. Die Stiicke der 
kleineren Sammlung nummerire ich selbst und fiige der Nummer ein 


Sternchen bei. 
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zugeschrieben, der Anfang lautet: Soa nym yan’ md don ayy 
IYO); 4 (xdn pdiy N33 7, mit einer einleitenden Strophe, die 
beginnt : JMVW Tox mR); 8 (SND My YSN *dxw); 19 (NADON ID 
porand) ; 26 (‘OPI ‘yn 9""). Von den Gedichten Israel Nagara’s 
bietet Israel Jezdi’s Sammlung zu folgenden auch die persische 
Bearbeitung dar: 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13,14, 15,20. Von No. 165 des grossen 
Diwans(=*14, nbs J) ist bloss die persische Ubersetzung abgedruckt; 
ebenso von No. 1 desselben (=*17, snby TIN), so dass unsere 
Sammlung mit demselben Gedichte schliesst, mit welchem Israel 
-Nagara seinen Diwan beginnen lisst. 

Man sieht aus dem angegebenen Thatbestande, dass die Dichtungen 
Israel Nagara’s bei den Juden persischer Zunge sich grosser Beliebtheit 
erfreuen. Zwei der in unserer Sammlung stehenden (No. 8 und 9) 
finden sich auch, nebst der persischen Ubersetzung, in der von 
Rachamim b. Elija herausgegebenen kleinen Schrift : 2’ o> mipen 
nop bw, die ich in der Zeitschrift fiir hebr. Bibliographie (IV, 180-185) 
beschrieben habe'. Die Hschr. T. 59 bei Adler, als Sane nyvor 
bezeichnet, ist wohl nichts anderes als eine Sammlung Nagara’scher 
Gedichte. Fiir die Hschr. T. 30 (“Hebrew-Persian Diwan”’) ist als 
Autor in erster Reihe Israel b. Moses angegeben, d. i. Israel Nagara. 
Ebenso figurirt er als Autor in der Hschr. B. 38. Das in der Hschr. 
B. 16, p. 88 b-89a, stehende Gedicht iiber Joseph findet sich in dem 
von Friedlinder herausgegebenen kleinen Diwan, p. 44 (No. 53). 

In zweiter Reihe ist als Autor der in unserer Sammlung enthaltenen 
Dichtungen zu nennen Siman-T6b, dessen Werk “ Leben des Geistes” 
(wohl auch eine Liedersammlung) von Israel Jezdi in seinem Vorworte 
als Hauptquelle bezeichnet wird und dessen Namen folgende Nummern 
tragen: 1 (12a-14b), mit der Uberschrift oy Sew nd2> ms" VY 
m7 und der Angabe, dass der Verfasser selbst sein Gedicht mit der 
beigegebenen persischen Ubersetzung ausgestattet habe; 2 (15ab), 
mit der Uberschrift Dp 'y 3” by jY2tD und dem Akrostich 316 jd*D 
“y3D) wn; 41 (42ab), ein aramiisches Gedicht ; *8 (56 b-57 b), mit 
der Uberschrift moo nad aw yoD ’o In DW AND TY; #13 
(60 b), ohne Uberschrift. . Die einleitende Strophe beginnt ; ‘Nd ‘nd 
‘no 5. Akrostich: Ptn aw 70D. Das Gedicht ist mit einer, 
sicher vom Verfasser selbst herrihrenden Ubersetzung versehen. 
Zwei Nummern werden als dem Buche m5 n&"N entnommen 
bezeichnet: No. 42, ein hebriisches Gedicht, bestehend aus 16 
Vierzeilern (die erste Strophe lautet: ‘NYONT NYINNI (sic) WX DDI 
MMA wes nna addy xa cyd wy a pry nn may dy Ayes), 


1 Die persische Ubersetzung beider Gedichte edire und erlautere ich 
in der Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, Bd. LV (1901), S. 241-257. 
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und No. *1, ein persisches Ghasel, mit dem die kleinere Sammlung 
eréffnet wird (52ab). Wahrscheinlich aber sind auch die folgenden 
Stiicke dem Werke Siman-Téb’s entnommen. Derselbe Siman-Téb 
ist es wohl, von dem Hschr. Adler B. 36 ein hebriisches. Elija-Lied 
enthilt (s. ZDMG., Bd. LIII, S. 417). Fir B. 38 ist 318 {OD an erster 
Stelle als Autor genannt. 

Von anderweitig bekannten Dichtern finden sich in unserer 
Sammlung folgende: 

Chajim, No. *15 (64a): M521 jnnd perp, mit dem Akrostich ON. 
Der Anfang lautet: 2107 197, EIN AM . 125 wa .AbD ons ny 
(der Reim ist ‘3—). 8S. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, 
S. 546 (wo statt mad gelesen werden muss: 195), 

David Pardo. No. 32 (34b-36a), mit der Uberschrift: M82 orb 
Y’yr yrixe 1... den Sapp xdawn ponn tow naw. Es ist 
ein Sabbath-Gedicht mit kabbalistischem und halachistischem (Auf- 
ziihlung der 39 verbotenen Arbeiten) Inhalte. Ohne Zweifel ist der 
bekannte und von Azulai (I, 46) sehr geriihmte Gelehrte des 18. 
Jahrhunderts gemeint (s. Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl., col. 884). 

Ephraim b. Isaak. No. 34 (36 b-38 b). Es ist die Akeda des grossen 
deutschen Pijutdichters, die mit den Worten beginnt: {PN YI DSN ON 
(s. Zunz, a. a. O., 8. 278). Die Uberschrift giebt als Autor an: 13°29 
IWN NID DMN, zugleich auch das Akrostich: PNY? 37 73 DMS 
pin, verwechselt also diesen Ephraim mit Ephraim b. Jakob, der als 
E. aus Bonn bekannt ist (s. Zunz, 8. 288). Dem Gedichte ist eine 
persische Ubersetzung beigegeben, iiber welche in der Uberschrift 
folgende Angabe steht : D2N InNd n¥ ‘DANS pwdadaNA vox mda 
DID “Wy. 

Josua. No. 40 (41b): 327 °2N5 pow. Anfang: 1»>¢na ody ony. 
Akrostich: yiwin’. Nach Zunz, S. 506, hat das Gedicht “6 Strofen, 
endigt Syne 55 a7p3.” Hier lautet jedoch der Schluss: }3 jO€ 
Sxn 7px’. Das ist wohl das Urspriingliche, denn die 5. Strophe 
endigt mit dem Reimworte Sewn. 

Moses b. Aharon. No. *10 (57 b), ein Sabbathlied mit dem Anfange : 
WOW) Not Naw Nid. Zehn Strophen, deren jede mit dem Reime 
mn— und der sich anschliessenden Phrase AMD NI” schliesst. Ob 
dieser M. b. A. mit dem bei Zunz, S. 305, erwihnten Selicha-Dichter 
identisch ist, lisst sich nicht entscheiden. 

Samuel b. Nissim, No. 35 (38 b-39 b): wor ondxe pninds “pw ; 
No. 36 (39 b-goa): WIP ‘Ow Ape" “Iw. Beide Gedichte haben als 
Akrostich : 0'D') 12 5xmw. Beide Gedichte stehen auch in Cod. Adler 
B. 38 neben einander. Auch in der Bearbeitung des Saadja-Siddurs, 
Cod. Adler J. 79, findet sich ein Pijut desselben Autors: nbany naw 


LU 
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mnpod Senne (s. J. Q. R., X, 608). Ebenso ist er in dem Diwan T. 30 
vertreten. Wahrscheinlich ist der bei Zunz, S. 597, erwihnte S. b. N. 
Masnut gemeint, von dem dort nur eine Dichtung (ND “iw rAyw 
‘nbnio) verzeichnet ist. Dieselbe ist abgedruckt bei Buber in der 
Einleitung zu seiner Ausgabe von S. b. N.’s Hiobkommentar (D3) py 
p. viii). Hier ist im Akrostich der Name Nissim 0°D3 geschrieben 
und auch das Epitheton N30 angefiigt. 

Ausser diesen auch sonst nachweisbaren Dichternamen finden sich 
in unserer Sammlung folgende Verfasser bei hebréiischen Gedichten 
angegeben. 

' Aharon, No.§(10b). Sieben Strophen mit dem Akrostich Ptn fanKN. 
Kin Liebesdialog zwischen Gott und Israel. Anfang: M3 ‘3¥N ON 
‘Sax won. 

Aharon Kohen (vielleicht identisch mit dem Vorigen). No. 17 (274): 
mppn and fob. Sieben Strophen mit dem Akrostich: jA3 PAN. 
Anfang: Mav Ip DON. 

Chizkija. No. 23 (30a). Die erste Strophe lautet :— 


move ne mode. avderwd sb31 aarp 
moon AX ADDN «. OMY Pa poe owd 
Soon ADD. NA my . 99 Ta. nn awd 


Auch in den andern fiinf Strophen, die den Namen 7'Ptn im Akrostich 
zeigen, wiederholen sich in den ersten zwei Zeilen die Apostrophen 
‘y ne now und ’n nN moon, die an die Thora gerichtet sind, 
wihrend die dritte Zeile bei allen Strophen dieselbe ist. — No. *9 
(57b), Sabbathlied in 6 Strophen mit dem Akrostich MPIn und 
‘y, dem Anfangswort der letzten Strophe. Die Strophen haben 
denselben Schluss wie das oben unter Moses b. Aharon gebrachte 
yedicht, das unmittelbar nach diesem steht.— In Cod. Adler, B. 38, 
finden sich NW)P3 mit dem Akrostich Pin, 

David b. Aharon b. Husein (dies ist nach Steinschneider, J. Q. R., 
X, 539, die wahrscheinliche Aussprache von }*DM), No. 25 (31a), 
Akrostich: PIN ON 12 PAX I WI WN. Die erste Strophe lautet: 
VAP NOW . AN IN NI MIS . MD DY WON . AXNWN OY DY bmx 
M730. Der Reim — oder &'— wird in einem Theile der Strophen 
durch aramiiische Pluralia gebildet. Es ist ein Hymnus auf die 
Stadt Tiberias, mit Erwihnung der Graber von Tannaiten und 
Amoriiern, Dann wird das Grab Moses Maimini’s erwihnt und zum 
Schlusse einer der Wohlthiter der Stadt aus der Familie Abuldjija 
(mpyds 19% NM_LD) verherrlicht. 

Eleazar Kohen. No. 27 (32), Akrostichon: pin fran syd. Anfang: 
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aad mow ‘ax ‘ox. Es ist vielleicht derselbe, von dem Cod. Adler, 
B. 36, ein persisches Prosastiick enthalt (s. ZDMG., LIII, 422). 

Elija Chazan. No. 37 (40a). Akrostichon: pin fin WON YSN. 
Die erste Strophe lautet: , TH¥ Won yy .mNNeN oY ov Sm 
moan pdynn’ .ANTN) NIN ND, So wie in diesem Anfange ist auch 
sonst das Gedicht dem David b. Aharon b. Husein’s ahnlich und 
wahrscheinlich dessen Vorbild. Die Schlussworte der ersten Strophe 
+++ ND sind jeder Strophe als Refrain angefiigt. 

Elischa b. Samuel. No. *12 (s9a-60b): naw ‘xyid oxnn. 
Achtzebn Strophen mit dem Akrostich: n’n Seicw Vn 33 yerde. 
Der Anfang lautet: my 52d abyy maron 55 nad Sone sna. 
Der Inhalt ist kabbalistisch gefirbt. Die erste Strophe enthilt 
den Ausdruck: 3% modi 71D (die Abbreviatur bedeutet: ndwK 
mwy AX). Der im Cod. Adler, T. 30, enthaltene Diwan nennt 
auch Elischa b. Samuel als Autor. Derselbe ist wohl nicht identisch 
mit dem Dichter Molla Elischa, einem Zeitgenossen Jiisuf Jehidi's 
von Buchar& (s. ZDMG., LIII, 395). 

Ezra Elija. No.16 (26). Zehn Strophen mit dem Reimschema abab. 
Der zweite Reim ist in allen Strophen ‘3J—. Die erste Strophe lautet : 
sy” yoo . AND yor Np|d .905 mea .may nd mNa. Das mit der 
zweiten Strophe anhebende Akrostichon lautet: PIn sede Noy. 

Jona. No. 10 (21a). Sechs Strophen mit dem Akrostich: Yyyn 
473 73. Die Strophen haben ein merkwiirdiges Binnenreim-Schema: 
aa bbb aaccc aa. Die erste Strophe lautet: . ANN AYA ben 
rate yo. adn cdo ony oan. pp mee Sew oy dy ry 
ANY PR .ANT PR .I33 .73wW2. Die vierte Strophe: JN AyDI 
nad vad mod poe ey oyna op ond mops e232 ann 
2 Na’, 82 812. Se. de . Sew. Dem Gedichte ist eine die 
wahrscheinlich einer Melodie angepasste Strophenform nachahmende 
persische Ubersetzung beigegeben. 

Joseph b. Saul. No. 38 (41a): AWN HD Iz. Akrostich: }2 OY 
baw. Anfang: oer be nia yew . py Tos dene. 

Mordechai. No. 39 (41a). Finf Strophen, deren jede mit dem Worte 
nbp schliesst und die das Akrostich ‘3772 zeigten. Jede Strophe ist 
ausserdem mit dem Worte DYN erdffnet.— No. *11(58b). Akrostich: 
pin *s790. Anfang: O11 ‘N33 OND Wo. Die Uberschrift enthilt 
die Angabe: ‘ndnn ny ‘abe pus. 

Nissim, No. 24 (30b). Die erste Strophe lautet: .M3¥ sa one 
0 PIN IT AMD . ‘205 NN. Die weiteren vier Strophen haben 
das Akrostich 0°D) und wiederholen stets das Wort *N’. Vgl. oben 
das Gedicht Ezra Elija’s. 
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Salih. No. 21 (29b). Vier Strophen mit dem Akrostich: MDxy. 
Anfang : sé) py) *mDY. Hochst wahrscheinlich ist dieser Autor 
identisch mit dem von Steinschneider, J. Q.R., XI, 597, erwihnten 
Dichter der 011215, ed. Calcutta. Dessen daselbst erwihnter Sohn 
Nissim ist vielleicht identisch mit dem im vorhergehenden Artikel 
erwihnten. Der in Cod. Adler B. 38 stehende Name NNY ist viel- 
leicht irrthiimlich statt Moxy gesetzt. 

Schakirsch (?). No. 33 (36a). Akrostich WIONWY; auch in der 
Uberschrift steht die Angabe: W7DNY jDD. Die erste Strophe 
Jautet: DOW DTT. DONDD . DUNN PD. DR yo. Der mir 
unerklirliche Name hingt wohl irgendwie mit pers. 13NW (Vullers, 
II, 386 b) zusammen. 

Sason Mordechai. No. 30 (33a). Alphabetisches Gedicht, dessen 
Autor in der Uberschrift so angegeben ist: Yr sD pw nand. 
Anfang: o’ya nda . na onp dx. 

Anonyme hebriiische Gedichte stehen unter folgenden Nummern: 

No. 18 (27b): “MY 12 Pyow 37 wpA Sona sand 3x D”y AND OND. 
Alphabetisches Gedicht, in dem jede Strophe mit den Worten : 133)78 
‘NMY 73 schliesst, zu denen der Refrain hinzutritt: . snd va ono) 
‘NAY J2 pyow 39. Den Inhalt bilden die talmudischen Legenden iiber 
den Tannaiten und seine Autorschaft am Zohar. 

No. 22 (30a). Acht Strophen mit dem Anfange: w xh) spy 
MN|N [VPS NJ 73 Myo s221w). Der Schluss lautet: .13°°) INV "IN 
mon pda oe veep ma p22. 235 mown db». 

No. 43 (44a): 2’x nvdw d”y min nnnow ovd por. Die erste 
Strophe lautet: ANOWA .OIIN INS , OWI IND”, DIAS IND” 
mn. Und so enthilt jede der Strophen drei Epitheta der zur 
Freude an dem Thorafreudenfeste Aufgeforderten, die mit demselben 
Buchstaben beginnen. So zum Buchstaben 4; 0°15, ord, D731; 
zum Buchstaben &: DWOY, DOMY, DYDdL. Anfang und Schluss 
bildet die wohl nach jeder Strophe zu wiederholende Aufforderung : 
Minna nnnwa . 8) Inow . 8) INOY. Vel. das mit O'IINN InDw 
beginnende Lied zu Simchath-Thora (erwiihnt bei Zunz, 8. 20), im 
Siddur (5x5an) fiir Jemen, Bd. II, p. 91a. 

No. 44 (45a): 2’8 pW O”y Mn naw pow ny. Anfang und 
zugleich Refrain : Syne nan . Sx po oS pm. Es ist das Lied 
zu Simchath-Thora, welches sowohl in Bucharé als in Jemen gesungen 
wird und das ich in Grunwald’s Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiidische 
Volkskunde, Heft VII (Jahrg. 1901), S. 68-75, verdffentlicht habe 
(s. auch den Nachtrag, Heft VIII, S. 111-113). 

No. 45 (46a): 278 D”y pow. Anfang: N17 3 odyI NIT WIN 
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pInnnI. Und so fort mit je zwei Epithetis Gottes in alphabetischer 
Reihenfolge. Nach dem ersten Satze und ebenso nach dem letzten 
stehen folgende, wohl nach jedem Satze zu sprechende Sitze: 
AYPII 7} NIA YPN Iw! INS RA INN “AO Py Dena) ody 
ay 590 whyn apsa ja y's jn Ppa yA wa INA In. 

No. 46 (46b): nawn nd jor. Dieses die Hauptsammlung Israel 
Jezdi’s abschliessende Stiick ist das bekannte Sabbathlied: wo W¥ 
528. Nur ist es hier mit einem grossen Zusatze erweitert. In der 
letzten Strophe niimlich folgt nach den Worten xdon jY)S VY eine 
Litanei, deren Anfang lautet : xdon VS Vy WIPOA WANN, und so fort 
22 Mal mit verindertem Verbum nach der Reihenfolge des Alphabets 
(apnn, 5$svn,..5a3n, Man). Nach je drei Sitzen der Refrain : 
mnnd om yw ANN NNN NNN °D. Nach dieser langen Unter- 
brechung wird die Strophe fortgesetzt: ... YIN Vy WWI DW. Im 
Schlusssatze ist bezeichnenderweise an Stelle von ND j DID gesetzt : 
xdon indy. 

Unter den Autoren der persischen Ubersetzungen in Israel Jezdi’s 
Sammlung ist vor Allem zu nennen: Josef oder Jisuf, von dem vier 
Gedichte Israel Nagara’s tibersetzt sind, niimlich No. 6, 11, 13, 14. 
Diese Ubersetzungen oder vielmehr freie Nachdichtungen des he- 
briischen Originals weben in der letzten Strophe den Namen 4D 
oder (arabisch) 501" dem Contexte ein und nennen damit ihren 
Urheber. In den Uberschriften zu 11, 13, 14 wird er auch ausdriick- 
lich als Ubersetzer genannt und zwar als #)DY 4 (Molla Jasuf), und 
VYNY FDI xdin, “Mulla Jasuf der Dichter.” Es ist nicht zu zweifeln 
daran, dass dieser Ubersetzer kein Anderer ist, als dex Dichter Jiisuf 
Jehidi, den ich auf Grund von Adler’s Handschriften in die Littera- 
turgeschichte einfiihren durfte (s. ZDMG., LIII, 389 ff.). Eine der 
Ubersetzungen, die von No. 13 (dem bekannten aramiischen j)29 7° 
ndy), gebe ich unten in persischer Transscription wieder. Wie frei 
Jasuf als Ubersetzer verfiihrt, zeigt z. B. No. 6, wo er den Refrain: 
3Y WD NPS oY ‘Syn WW mit folgenden, ganz von der persischen 
Muse inspirirten Worten wiedergiebt :— 


sada py openy yo |. 2 IN NID OTN 


EE oye pile 2 Due FY db ol 


1 §. 64a steht der Anfang eines Gedichtes mit dem Refrain: x) m7 
Seto ww per xd Ow. Die erste Strophe lautet : por xb JWI Oo 8) RN 
yor 8b Sya ow 8d Na. Nach der dihnlichen zweiten Strophe die Angabe : 
NM NDR 5D WOT Mm WY PD. 
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d. h.: ““O Herzensriuber, du bist wie die Rose, ich bin verliebt wie 
die Nachtigall !” 

In No. 11 steht am Schlusse, nach der Ubersetzung der letzten 
Strophe, eine weitere freie Strophe, die ebenfalls das Bild von Rose 
und Nachtigall enthilt. Dasselbe ist bei No. 14 der Fall. In der 
Ubersetzung des ody pan nt bringt Jaisuf auch das Akrostichon des 
Originals (581) in Anwendung und wendet denselben Reim an wie 
das aramiiische Gedicht. 

Als Ubersetzer ist ferner zu nennen: Manasse aus Kaschmir. Die 
Uberschrift zu No.7 (von Israel Nagara) giebt an: jf NIN YDENA 
DVN WNIT FAI DINA we “Wows "INQ Anan AWD ID. Die in 
dieser Angabe erwihnten akrostichischen Reimzeilen sind vier der 
Ubersetzung am Schlusse angefiigte Strophen, die nicht nur den 
Namen des Ubersetzers enthalten, sondern auch die Abfassungszeit 
der Ubersetzung, niimlich das Jahr 3D’PNN7 (5564 = 1804), angeben. 
Manasse lebte also am Anfange des 19. Jahrhunderts. Auch ein 
anderes Gedicht Is». Nagara’s, No. 15, ist von ihm iibersetzt. Hier 
giebt die Uberschrift an: Sp soy’3 SN ANNA Aww WD jo WoaNN. 
In der Zusatzstrophe, die das Akrostich wW2 bietet, redet der 
Dichter sich selbst als 38) an. In Cod. Adler, B. 38 (einer aus 
Meschhed stammenden Handschrift) findet sich der volle Name des 
Dichters, bei einer Ubersetzung des mit den Worten ADNS Ww by3 
beginnenden Gedichtes; er lautet (s. J. Q. R., X, 596): “DM ja mwa 
“wow ND apd rryds ’p [}2] made NN. Statt 2D muss auch hier 
gelesen werden: “38). 

Molla Emin (>t pox xdw) ist der Ubersetzer des Gedichtes 
Jona’s (No. 10). Die Ubersetzung der Schlussstrophe enthilt den 
Namen des Ubersetzers. 

Endlich ist als Ubersetzer genannt Siman-T6b, dessen Buche “ Leben 
des Geistes” Israel Jezdi einen Theil seiner Sammlung entnahm. 
Wie bereits oben erwihnt war, iibersetzte er sein eigenes, hier unter 
No. 1 stehendes Gedicht; dasselbe gilt auch von dem unter No. *13 
(60b) stehenden Gedichte. 

Die tibrigen Ubersetzungen unserer Sammlung sind ohne Nennung 
des Ubersetzers gebracht. So die der Nagara’schen Gedichte: 8, 
9, 20, *14, *17; ferner die Ubersetzung von No. 34 (s. oben unter 
Ephraim b. Isaak). Man kann Siman-Téb oder Jiisuf Jehudi als 
Ubersetzer muthmassen. 

Von den in der Sammlung enthaltenen persischen Originaldich- 
tungen nennen zwei in der Schlussstrophe den Verfasser: 1. No. *4 
(53a-54b); es ist das auch in Cod. Adler, B. 36, stehende Gebet 
fir den Hausherrn mit Erwihnung der zwolf Stimme, aus dem 
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ich ZDMG., LIII, 420, Proben veréffentlicht habe. Der Schlussvers 
lautet hier: M2°ON }*D°32 DON) “3, mit Hervorhebung der zwei 
letzten Worter durch den Druck (in Cod. B. 36: ‘OM? OF “3 
NN D2). Der Autor hiess also Benjamin. (Benjamin ist 
auch der Dichter des ZDMG. a.'a. O. besprochenen zweisprachigen 
Gedichtes.) 2. No. *1 (52ab), ein Ghasel, in dessen letzten zwei 
Strophen der Dichter sich 7210, Tobija, nennt und Wortspiele zu 
diesem Namen anwendet. 

Als Dichter des unten stehenden zweisprachigen Gedichtes (No. 12) 
nennt sich in der Schlussstrophe Jehuda (geschrieben 771%"= 7717"). 

Die kleinere Sammlung unseres Werkchens enthilt folgende 
anonyme persische Gedichte: No. *2, ein Vierzeiler; *3, ein Ghasel 
von sieben Strophen; *5, ein Ghasel von 10 Strophen mit der 
Uberschrift : (132 NAN WON RIP) NIT IN FINI PAI ANID INI Ww 
3 8 (d. h. Uber die Zuflucht bei Gott und die Beruhigung in dieser 
und in der kommenden Welt); *6 (55a-56a), ein Ghasel von 20 
Strophen (mit Binnenreimen), mit der Uberschrift : 133 [18] 282.77 
32 WI Woyd WwWNXS AINN|S 11 WI M1353 7 (Uber das Fernsein 
von Stolz und Hoffahrt' und das Sichaufrichten aus der Nieder- 
geschlagenheit*); *7 (56b) ein Ghasel von 7 Strophen und mit der 
Uberschrift: 193 RAT INT nodt yp. ABwN 3x37 (d. h. Uber 
das Bussethun und die Erlésung aus dem Dunkel der Holle). Alle 
diese Gedichte haben weder in Inhalt noch in Sprache jiidisch- 
confessionelle Firbung. 

Nach dieser Inhaltsangabe iiber die Sammlung Israel Jezdt’s sei 
noch darauf hingewiesen, dass von den in ihr enthaltenen Gedichten 
fast die Halfte auch in Cod. Adler, B. 13 (J. Q. R., 591) enthalten ist, 
und zwar in ganz anderer Reihenfolge, wie die folgende Ubersicht 
zeigt, in welcher die betreffende Nummer von B, 13 neben die unserer 
Sammlung in Klammer gesetzt ist: 1 (73), 2 (83), 3 (87), 4 (8), 5 (77), 
6 (23), 7 (22), 8 (20), 9 (63), 11 (52), 13 (21)*, 15 (40 und 91), 16 (5), 
17 (11), 19 (60), 20 (3), 21 (44), 22 (6), 25 oder 37 (50), 26 (25), 28 (7), 
29 (76), 31 (36), 38 (12), 41 (9)*, 43 (59); *8 (89), *14 (42), *15 (68). 
Ich bemerke noch, dass No. 16 im Cod. Adler B. 13 (w7725 *ayn) in 
dem von Friedlinder herausgegebenen kleineren Diwdn Israel Nagara’s 
(p. 25) als No. 18 enthalten ist.— Aus dieser Ubersicht geht hervor, 
dass Cod. B. 13, welchen Adler in Buchfiraé von Abraham Pinchasof 


1 Vullers, I, 261, verzeichnet nur pa seh (=o Jl , alta quaerens). 

2 So ist wohl bl> solzi| zu ‘tibersetzen. 

* Ich vermuthe nimlich, dass das unverstindliche 31 7 bei Adler 
Druckfehler fiir p31 ™ ist. 

* St. oo bei Adler L. ov. 
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kaufte, ahnlichen Ursprung hat, wie die Handschrift Simeon Chakhams 
aus Buchdrd, welche die hauptsiichliche Quelle der Sammlung Israel 
Jezdi’s bildet. Der genannte Simeon Chakham ist soeben mit ejner 
grésseren Arbeit an die Offentlichkeit getreten. Fiir eine. fir die 
Juden Bucharas bestimmte Pentateuchausgabe (UBD N7Pd), deren 
erster Band in diesen Tagen in Jerusalem erschienen ist, hat derselbe 
eine neue persische Pentateuchiibersetzung angefertigt und auch die 
Correctur des Targum Onkelos besorgt. Dariiber will ich ein anderes 
Mal referiren. Durch denselben Simon Chakham ist auch die persische 
Ubersetzung eines Ritualeompendiums (0° ‘0p*), von der bisher 
zwei Theile erschienen sind (s. Zeitschrift fiir Hebr. Bibliographie V, 
65), besorgt worden. 


ANHANG. 


I. Israel Nagara’s Sabbathlied ndy j39 7° in persischer Bearbeitung 
von Jisuf Jehudi eal now, No. 13), mit Beibehaltung des Akrostichs 
DNw. Persisch transscribirt. 

Das Metrum ist das von Jiisuf Jehudi auch sonst angewendete cP 
(p----|v---| v-—-), mit einigen Licenzen. 


I. 
Ig pile I HB b 
G33 5» yes sla gue gi 
bo pe SH wapy 3 


2. 
WS sb LIE ayy 
Ws ja sdb 5 Ww 
be sy gly EF pls 

3. 
Ob Job be 03 Gly 
Oe oye Jeb eos soli 
OW pm ble § Sp oj 
bls mor cy! ule gle, 
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4. 
Sh 5 be I wh J WII 
Sl po lends MDI yy! 
Po oon Fi le 
ms ww Yes m3t 

5 
3 oF 9% Gy 5 LS wl 
"PL WS ue bh 
2943 28 lee Vee a8 
mY oS ott 1, Mp GS 





II, Zweisprachiges (hebriisch-persisches) Gedicht von Jehuda 
(dxnw now’. No. 12, p. 23a). Mit Punktation der hebriischen und 
Transscription der persischen Zeilen. Das Metrum ist dasselbe wie in I. 


I. 

ix] I nby TN aby 
sed Le Y jy ol 
obs eh pr vl te aime 
| an DBD ND BD 

2.° 
meme yoy YN 
etd pte JUL exp 


edad cae nee S wls lua 
‘sib nym 72 PETE DN 

3. 
mpyPy YB 8 TTY 


GE 5 EB a9 eye 
pe 9 ele 2 exe jl ust te 
vain ppp vnPB MY 
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4: 
bana ying ayn NP) 
pee) en) i 4 ey 
2m i my byes 


5. 
MBP PMOD THE 7s 
St ws! ree “we 


Air eb pb 27 
3 PNW ra re) 


6. 
"23> TPP 222 P32 


SS le ny woh po 


ae 2S? oe jl Ute pine 
ae TIyD P28) 


7. 
‘NEM we 7 iy 2 


GE By ler i! 
bone 


‘sy mbps tay yen D0 


8. 
7293 Ae TN yay973 
Be He oly Ge 8 
ry 9 5) TUN ete 999 
‘pyR wey 1D? TI 
W. BACHER. 
BupDAPEST, Mai 1901. 
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ZU SCHECHTER’S NEUESTEM GENIZA-FUNDE. 


So hochinteressant der in Heft 51 der J. Q. R. (XIII, 351-369) 
veréffentlichte Geniza-Text auch ist, so wenig sicher scheint mir 
die von Schechter, Bacher and Poznanski (ibid. und XIII, 741-749) 
iibereinstimmend vertretene Auffassung, dass wir es mit den Auslas- 
sungen eines Skeptikers oder Hiretikers, vielleicht gar Chiwi’s aus 
Balch zu thun haben, der an dem Inhalte der biblischen Biicher 
Kritik zu iiben beabsichtigte. Es ist sehr zu bedauern, dass wir nur 
einen Theil der merkwiirdigen Schrift vor uns haben. Liige sie uns 
vollstindig yor, dann wiren wir nicht allein iiber den Namen des Verf., 
sondern auch iiber seine Tendenz wohl villig im Klaren. Aber auch 
so scheint mir das eine gewiss, dass dem Autor kritische Einwiirfe 
oder gar ketzerische Angriffe gegen die Bibel fern gelegen haben 
und das Ziel seiner Angriffe ein ganz anderes ist als die heilige 
Schrift. Doch ehe ich an die Begriindung dieser Ansicht gehe, 
miéchte ich einiges zur Texteskritik des neuesten Geniza-Fundes 
vorausschicken. 

Die von Bacher vermuthete richtige Reihenfolge der aufgefundenen 
Blatter, wie auch die Anzahl der im vollstiindigen Ganzen urspriinglich 
enthaltenen Stiicke ist durch Poznanski’s Entdeckung (ibid. p. 746) 
villig sichergestellt. Auch die von P. (in der Ammerkung, ibid. 
p- 747) ausgesprochene Vermuthung beziiglich der Strophe 23 jedes 
alphabetischen Stiickes halte ich fiir unumstésslich und fiige hinzu, 
dass jede Strophe 23 am Schlusse einen anderen Endreim als die 
22 vorhergehenden Strophen aufweist. Es kann auch nicht Zufall 
sein, dass in simmtlichen 6 uns erhaltenen je dreiundzwanzigsten 
Strophen der erste Buchstabe des Anfangswortes regelmiissig derselbe 
ist, wie der vorletzte Buchstabe des immer auf 7 quiescens ausgeherden 
Schlusswortes. Und solche mit Absicht ausgewihlte Buchstaben 
miissen zusammen ein Akrostich gebildet haben, das den Namen des 
Verf. und vielleicht noch mehr enthalten hat. Eine Ubersicht tiber 
die fir uns zum Theil erhaltenen, zum Theil verloren gegangenen 
akrostichischen Buchstaben ergiebt sich aus folgendem Schema, von 
links nach rechts gelesen, wobei die uns fehlenden Buchstaben durch 
Sternchen ersichtlich gemacht sind: 

** Pee *e RY kkk De KKK TD KKK & 


VOL. XIV. K 
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Bacher’s Besserungsvorschlige zu p. 6, 1. 1 und p. 7, 1. 23 des 
Textes sind mithin, wie sich aus dem Gesagten ergiebt, als unrichtig 
abzuweisen. Von den anderen Vermuthungen Bacher’s méchte ich 
nur die zu p. 5, 1.6 und p.9, 1.6 stark anzweifeln. An ersterer Stelle 
lese ich, da das fem. @NM hier nicht angebracht wire, vn als Inf,, 
gerundivisch gebraucht. An letzterer Stelle méchte ich ADIDS JOY ON 
dahin erkliren, dass 2 Kén. vi. 25 Menschennahrung und Viehfutter 
auf gleiche Linie gestellt werden, als ob das Volk Israel einem Pferde 
(7080, vgl. H. L. I, 9) zu vergleichen wiire. 

Von Poznanski’s Vermuthungen ist die zu p. 1, 1.1 durch Bacher’s 
richtige Lesung erledigt, die zu p.1, 1. 7 (UYD st. YD) iiberflissig, 
da einfach "WS zu lesen ist. Auch p. 3, 1. 6 xd in xdn- zu andern, 
ist unnétig, da der Verf. das 7 der Frage auch sonst wegfallen lasst, 
wie z. B. p.11, 1.18. Ausserdem fiige ich noch folgende Einzelbemer- 
kungen hinzu. ; 

Zu p. 1, 1. 1, statt my 1, omy (s. Jj. x. 1).—L 4, statt DUM 
ist ohne Zweifel '")3"¥) (eine alte Bezeichnung des Accents Segol) zu 
lesen. —1. 26: Das Fehlende ist wohl D'PN) O'M|WM), vgl. p. 1, 1. 12.— 
Zu p. 2, 1. 14, statt M3 ON ist viell. M23 D’NIMD zu_ lesen. — 
Zu p. 3, 1. 9, vgl. Deut. vii. 1.--1. 25: Das Fehlende wohl 21 aby, — 
]. 27: Am Anfang der Zeile 1. O5U17" f3 ON’. — In Schechter’s Anm. 3 
mu p.3 1. 2 Kon. i. 17.— Zn p. 5, 1. 8, statt 5... 50d 1. 25 xbind, — 
1]. 11 und 12: Ich vermuthe: AMINN NWS ON und weiter: roby py 
Syoto Seb nvna ta dyn. —1. 24: Der Reim erfordert : 2%. — 1. 26: 
MN am Anfang zu erginzen.—1. 28: Ny am Anf. zu ergiinzen 
(vgl. Ex. xxvii. 21 und Lev. xxiv. 3).—Zu p. 6, 1. 6, statt Down 
1. own, wie Lev. xxv. 8.— Zu p. 7, 1. 17, statt NN 1. NMN., — 
1. 18, statt NIN 1. NIN, da von der Verbalform NIN hier nicht die 
Rede sein kann und Nj3N keinen Sinn hiitte.—Zu p. 8, 1. 24, 
statt DO WI ist viell, DNDD NID (vgl. Ex. xxx. 34 und 36) zu 
lesen. — Zu p. 10, 1. 5, statt NIWYA AD viell. NAVY AB’, falls nicht 
das zweite 75 blosse Dittographie ist. — 1. 6, statt mind md 1. midand, 
wie Spr. xviii.6.—1. 7, statt 7517 ist wohl 713M zu lesen. — Zu p. 12, 
1,7: ich Jese: {NT *DIN WAN) DH WH. In unserem Texte steht 
jm, die Buchstaben * und} sind matres lectionis. Der Sinn dieser 
Strophe ist : ‘‘Wollte ichalles erschépfend ausfiihren, dann miisste mein 
Griffel das Papier auf der Vorder- und Riickseite beschreiben.” Zu 7 
vgl. Ezech. ix. 4: NNN. —1. 28: statt O53 1. O35. 

Aber weit wichtiger als diese Einzelbemerkungen, weil fiir das 
Verstaindniss des Ganzen ausschlaggebend, scheint mir das eine, dass 
nicht allein fiir die Meinung, Chiwi aus Balch kénne der Verf. 
gewesen sein, sondern auch fiir die Behauptung, dass wir es hier mit 
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einem Bibelkritiker oder Haretiker zu thun haben, jede sichere 
Grundlage fehlt. 

Die Schrift des unbekannten Verf. ist unstreitig eine polemische : 
der Gegner wird oft, bald in der Einzahl, bald in der Mehrzahl 
angeredet, bald wird von ihm oder ihnen in der 3. Pers. masc. oder von 
der Gegenpartei im fem. gesprochen, z. B. 10, 4: prin 3395 yun m3 
YB’; 1, 19 und 7, 20: AYNM; 10, 5 ff: M3w> awn nn und dann 
weiter 75 1377. + Gegen wen aber ist die Polemik gerichtet? Der 
Abschnitt 1 belehrt uns daritiber, wie ich glaube, mit voller Deutlichkeit. 
1, 3 ff. beweist, dass der Verf. sich gegen die Schule der Accentuatoren 
und Punktatoren wendet, die sich um die Regeln von AMMO und mbt, 
yon M357 und ADIND, von "3"¥ und AyD (vgl. dazu Ben Ascher, 
Dvoyyn ‘pript) kiimmern, um die musikalische Bedeutung der 
Tonzeichen (1, 5 ff.), um das lange Gamez (ibid. 1. 8), um die 
Verstheilung (/)0N3 ibid. 1. 10) hin und her streiten, aber nicht 
Bescheid wissen, sondern in Verlegenheit gerathen, wenn man sie 
nach einigen Stiicken der Bibelworte und dem schlichten Sinne 
(ibid. 1. 11: HYD dae po »y»P) fragt, und sich auch in den biblischen 
Satzungen und Vorschriften nicht zurechtfinden (ibid. 1. 12 und 13). 
Dass die babylonische Schule der Accentuatoren gemeint ist, geht aus 
10, 9 (TYIW YAN3) hervor. Die zweimal (1,19 und 7, 21) vorkommende 
Bezeichnung aydiyn mochte ich als die einseitige Richtung auffassen, 
die zwar im Besitze aller Weisheit sich dtinkt und der genauesten 
Bibelkenntniss sich rtihmt (so z. B. 1, 20 ff.), aber doch nur dusserlich 
in geistloser, geistestédtender Weise mit der Bibel sich beschiiftigt. 
Der unbekannte Verf. betrachtet es mit Recht als wirksamste Polemik, 
dass er die Anhinger jener Richtung auffordert, ihm auf das Gebiet 
des Bibelinhalts zu folgen und auf schwierige Fragen aus der heiligen 
Schrift befriedigenden Bescheid zu geben. Nur ganz zum Schlusse 
(7, 14-20) wird auch auf einzelne lexicologische und grammatische 
Fragen, die auf biblische Wérter sich beziehen, eine Antwort gefordert. 
Die gehiuften zum Theil sehr schwierigen Fragen, die der Verf. 
vorbringt, sind fir ihn selbst nicht etwa Einwinde oder Angriffe 
gegen die Bibel, auch nicht Beweise fir die Unzulinglichkeit des 
Schriftwortes, denn er lisst deutlich durchblicken, dass der rechte 
Bibelerklirer auf jede der gestellten Fragen eine Antwort bereit 
haben miisse. Aber die Manner, die statt mit dem Inhalte der Bibel 
und mit eigentlicher Bibelerklirung sich ausschliesslich mit den 
Vocal- und Tonzeichen u. dgl. sich beschaftigen, sollen durch solche 
schwierige Fragen, an die sie niemals gedacht haben und auf die sie 
nichts zu antworten vermigen, ad absurdum gefihrt werden. Der 
Verf. ist kein Hiaretiker und kein Skeptiker, sondern ein Bibel- 
gliubiger, und zwar ein Rabbanit, der all sein Wissen, auch das 

K 2 
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biblische, nur der gaoniiischen Schule verdankt. Von einem bei 
Kariern genossenen Bibelunterricht ist mit keinem Worte die Rede. 
Schechter’s Behauptung (p. 353 und Anmerkung daselbst), dass der 
Verf. von den bei Kariiern tiblichen Ausdriicken reichlich Gebrauch 
macht, ist unerwiesen. Auch ove findet sich nicht ausschliesslich 
bei kariischen Schriftstellern. Selbstverstindlich ist alles Lob, das 
unser Autor den gaoniischen Hochschulen spendet, durchaus 
ernst gemeint, und von der scheinbar gegen die Bibel gerichteten 
Kritik und Polemik bleibt bei niherer Betrachtung nichts weiter 
iibrig als der geschickt gefiihrte Nachweis, dass jene, die nur diusserlich 
mit dem Texte der Bibel sich befassen, die heilige Schrift nicht 
verstehen und gegeniiber den mannigfachen Schwierigkeiten und 
anscheinenden Widerspriichen, die der Bibelerklirer hinwegzuriiumen 
hat, véllig rathlos und hilflos dastehen. Wenn der Verf. z. B. in 
Abschn. 3, 1. 11 zu einer chronologischen Schwierigkeit bemerkt : 
$3525 ny, so ist das nicht so zu verstehen, als ob nach des Verfassers 
Meinung die Bibel das Denken verwirrte oder gar zu verwirren 
beabsichtigte, sondern so, dass bei jenen, die unfahig sind, den 
chronologischen Widerspruch zu ldsen, durch die Bibel eine Confusion 
im Denken hervorgerufen werden miisse. Der Verf. weiss wohl, dass 
seine Antagonisten genau so wie er an die Heiligkeit und Unantast- 
barkeit des Bibelwortes glauben, aber er wirft ihnen mit Recht vor, 
dass wer die inhaltlichen Schwierigkeiten der Bibel ignoriert und 
nicht einmal zu beseitigen versucht das Gotteswort und den Gottes- 
glauben der Anzweiflung und Verkennung, ja der Missachtung und 
dem Spotte preisgiebt. 

Dass der unbekannte Verf. ror Saadja gelebt habe, wie Bacher 
(p. 741) annimmt, kann ich nicht glauben. Mir scheint der etwas 
unklare Sinn von 7, 25-28 nur der zu sein, dass die Jiinger der 
Accentuatorenschule behaupten, die Schrift sei thr Erbtheil (1. 25), 
wihrend die Schule der Gaonim, die sich mit Talmud und Mischna 
beschiiftige, ihren Jiingern den Bibelteat zwar gut eingeprigt habe, 
aber eine bestimmte Meinung dariiber nicht zu erkennen gebe. Das 
Wort 36D’ in 1. 27 ist schwer zu verstehen. Weder passt die 
Bedeutung von 4D’ in den Zusammenhang, noch auch ist es ersichtlich, 
wer unter dem Subject “wir” in 138D* gemeint ist. Bacher’s 
Ubersetzung “konnten wir nicht” wiire richtig, wenn es nicht 
bo" xd, sondern 1293" 85 hiesse. Es geht aber keineswegs daraus 
hervor, dass zur Zeit des Verfassers Bibelauslegung in den gaoniischen 
Schulen nicht gelehrt worden ist, wir es also, wie Bacher meint, mit 
einem vorsaadjanischen Bibelerklirer zu thun haben. Ich glaube 
vielmehr sowohl] aus dem, was 1, 3 und 4 itiber die Accente gesagt 
wird, als auch aus den in Abschn. 7 gemachten grammatischen und 
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lexicalischen Bemerkungen schliessen zu diirfen, dass der Verf. nach 
Saadja gelebt hat. Die Accentlehre war vor Saadja noch nicht so 
ausgebildet, die hebr. Grammatik noch nicht so weit fortgeschritten, 
wie es unser Text verrith. Die Gegner aber, die darin bekimpft 
werden, konnten auch, nachdem durch Saadja die Bibelauslegung 
in die gaoniischen Lehrsitze eingefiihrt war, replicierend von den 
babylonischen Hochschulen behaupten, dass diese keine masoretische 
Kenntniss des Bibeltextes verrathen. 


N. PorGEs. 
HARZBURG, im August 1901. 
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ISAIAH XLV. 18, 19. 


mz maw> mena oonn xb 


THE usual translation of the above words from Isa, xlv. 18 is: 
“he created it not a waste, he formed it to be inhabited.” Taken 
by itself, no exception can be taken to the idea conveyed by this 
sentence, and, as far as I am aware, all commentators understood 
the words in this sense. God’s object in creating the earth was 
not to produce a waste, but he meant it to be a place on which 
the human race should develop, and expand, and fulfil the destina- 
tion assigned to it. 

But on looking at the context, the phrase seems to be out of 
keeping with the tenor of the immediately preceding, and the 
immediately following exhortations. The whole of the expostulation 
contained in the verses between xliv. 5 and xlvi. 11 is directed 
against the senselessness of worshipping gods made by the hands 
of man, the utter helplessness of these gods and their impotency 
of doing anything for themselves. Man not only had to make 
them, but must continually nurse and tend them, and the inert 
blocks are, for all that, believed to be the creators of those who 
created them and everything else. The prophet points to the 
Universe and all it contains, and, by contrasting the true Creator 
and Supporter of everything with those torpid masses of matter, 
to the utter insanity of those who worship the latter. This is the 
tenor of the unparalleled exposure of those who make their gods, 
which commences xliv. 5. ‘The prophet constantly points out that 
it is God, and God only, who has created and formed everything. 
“T, God, and no one else, and nothing else, could do all that.” 
After some special applications of the theme to Israel and its 
history, it is again taken up with renewed vigour in xlv. 5. The 
prophet does not tire of pressing that truth upon the people, at 
the same time showing the utter imbecility of assuming clay vessels 
to be the creators of the potters who made them (xlv. 9), the 
helplessness of the made creators who collapse if not held up by 
those who made them (xlv. 20; xlvi. 1-3, 7), whereas the eternal God 
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needs no support, but himself made everything, and bears everything 
(xlvi. 4). This is also expressed in our verse, xlv. 18: ‘For thus says 
the Lord that created the heavens; he is God that formed the earth 
and made it, he established it.... I am the Lord and there is no 
one else.” In the midst of the admonition as to God's sole author- 
ship of all that exists, a new idea is introduced by the parenthesis: 
“He created it not to be waste (or, in vain), he formed it to be 
inhabited”; and the uniform tenor of the address is broken. 

I therefore consider the word 19M not as an apposition to the 
object (it, namely, the earth), but to be the subject to the verbs 
AN and M¥', and the negation xd to apply to both verbs. By 
the word WN are designated those inert and impotent masses of 
matter which, people imagine, did all these things, and the verse 
ought to be translated: “For thus says the Lord that created the 
heavens, he is God; that formed the earth and made it, he established 
it. It is not the vain (idol) that created it, that formed it for habit- 
ation, it is I, God, and no one else.” 

There is no difficulty in the word 11M being used to denote idols. 
They are called 19M in 1 Sam. xii. 21 yy NO WN INA “NN +5 
mon yan +5 wy) xd). Isaiah says in the same exhortation (xliv. 9) 
wn od> bpp 3°, and lix. 4 he uses the word as a noun: 17 by mp3. 

I feel also inclined to take the word \7N in the next verse (xlv. 19), 
in the same sense, as an apposition to the object °3" in: °3\WP3, and 
opposed to PT¥ and OW" at the end of the verse. It brings out 
vividly the contrast between God and 1, indicated in the preceding 


verse. 
S. A. Hrrscu. 
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AUTOS DE FE AND JEWS. 


UNTER diesem Titel hat Herr E. N. Adler im JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
REvIEw (April 1901) einen schitzbaren Artikel mit einem Verzeich- 
niss der in und ausserhalb Spaniens gefeierten Autos de fé verdffent- 
licht. Ein vollstindiges Verzeichniss der in Spanien und Portugal 
abgehaltenen Autos zu liefern, wird erst dann méglich sein, wenn 
die Archive von Alcala de Henares, Simancas u.a., von Lissabon, 
Coimbra und Evora durchforscht sind, aber auch ohne das reiche 
handschriftliche Material gesichtet zu haben, ist eine Erginzung der 
von Adler verdffentlichten Autos méglich und, wie ich hoffe, mit 
einigen Berichtigungen auch erwiinscht. 

Zuvor eine Bemerkung iiber das von Adler mitgetheilte Autograph 
des katholischen Kénigspaares vom 31. August 1485. Der in dem- 
selben genannte Alfon ist nicht der bekannte Sammler des Cancio- 
nero, “el judino Johan Alfon de Baena,” der “‘escrivano é servido del 
muy alto Rey de Castilla D. Johan,” Rentschreiber im Hofstaate des 
Koénigs Juan II. von Castilien war; im Jahre 1485 war er »shezu 
dreissig Jahre todt. Es heisst im Autograph deutlich s\iion de 
Baega. Die Juden von Baecga (Baeza) im Bisthum Cordova hatten 
im Jahre 1391 simtlich die Taufe empfangen und Marranen aus 
Baega wurden noch Jahrhunderte spiter von der Inquisition verfolgt. 

Die meisten Opfer forderte die Inquisition in den ersten Jahren 
ihres Bestandes nichst in Toledo in Saragossa. Das Tribunal zu 
Saragossa hat Herr Adler fast gar nicht beriicksichtigt. Von 1485 
bis 1503 wurden in der Hauptstadt Aragoniens fast jedes Jahr drei, 
vier und mehr Autos abgehalten. 

1489 wurden am 2. Mai in Barcelona und Samstag 18. Juli in 
Taragona grosse Autos de fé gefeiert. In Taragona wurde 12. Marz 
1490 die Gattin des Chirurgen Ludwig Rebelles und den 24. Marz 
desselben Jahres Gabriel Miro, magister in artibus et medicina, 
mitsammt seiner Gattin in effigie verbrannt. (Coll. de Documentos 
inéditos de Aragon, XXVIII, 39 ff.) Im Januar 1490 verurtheilte das 
Tribunal in Valencia 9 Personen “por la Ley de Moysen” (Arch. 
Alcala de Henares, s. Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXVII, 269). Im 
Juli 1501 fand ein grosses Auto de fé in Sevilla statt; 54— nicht 45 
Personen, wie Kaufmann irrthiimlich schreibt (Revue, XXXVIII, 276)— 
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darunter ein junges, schénes und bibelkundiges Madchen, wurden 
verbrannt (Revue, XXXVII, 269). 1805, 28. Februar, wurde in dem 
Auto de fé zu Barcelona Micer Francisco Franch, “‘ doctor en droit, 
Regent de la Cancelleria del Rey,” reconciliirt (Documentos inéditos 
de Aragon, XXVIII, 214). In Saragossa wurden Autos de fé gefeiert : 
17. August 1505, 5. Miirz und 24. Mai 1506, 16. Juni 1511, 18. Marz 
1520, 23. Juli 1524, 28. Februar 1528, 25. Februar 1539. In Logroiio, 
das nicht in Navarra liegt, wie es REVIEW, p. 430, heisst, verbrannte die 
Inquisition den 7. und 8. November 1610 sechs geheime Juden, einen 
derselben weil er hiufig gesungen haben soll :— 

Si es venido, no es venido 

El Mesias prometido, 

Que no es venido. 
Ein ausserordentlich grosses Auto de fé fand 1625 in Madrid statt. 

Fiir die Autos de fé in Cordova ist die Hauptquelle die von D. Luis 
Maria Ramirez de las Casas-Deza unter dem Pseudonym G. Matute 
y Luquin in Cordova 1839 — nicht 1836 — erschienene Sammlung. In 
derselben fehlen die Autos vom 22. Januar 1628, 1. Mai 1639 und 
12. October 1653 (Boletin de ia r. Academia de Historia, XXXVIII, 164). 
In Valladolid gab es 22. Juli — nicht Juni — 1636 ein Auto de fé. Das 
im Marz 1655 abgehaltene Auto de fé, bei dem Marcus de Almeyda, 
auch Isaac de Almeyda Bernal genannt, den Tod erlitt, fand nicht in 
Granada, sondern in S. Yago de Compostella statt; das Tribunal in 
Cordova verbrannte ein und ein halb Monat spiter, 3. Mai, Abraham 
Nujiez Bernal, des Vorigen Oheim. Gelegentlich sei hier bemerkt, 
dass Zunz, “ Die Monatstage des Kalenderjahres,”’ S. 24, irrthiimlicher- 
weise erst den Oheim und dann den Neffen verbrennen lisst. Am 
g. Juli 1667 fanden den Feuertod bei dem Auto de fé in Cordova 
Abraham Athias, der Vater des bekannten Amsterdamer Buch- 
druckereibesitzers, Jacob Rodrigues und Rahel Nufiez Fernandez. 
(S. Kayserling, Biblioteca espaiiola port.judaica (Strasburg, Triibner 
(nicht Teubner), 1890), p. 17.) 

Die Inquisition in Palma auf Mallorca veranstaltete am 13. Januar 
1675 ein Auto de fé; Lopez, der Sohn Abrahams aus Madrid, wurde 
lebendig verbrannt. Mehrere Autos de fé fanden dort 1679 statt und 
zwar am 6. April mit 50,am 23. April mit 52, am 30. April mit 62 und 
am 28 Mai mit 13 Judaizantes, dann wieder im Jahre 1691 am 
7. Marz mit 24, am 1. Mai mit 25, am 6. Mai mit 25 Judaizantes, 
welche letztere simmtlich verbrannt wurden, und am 2. Juni. 
(S. Kayserling, Die Juden in Navarra, den Baskenlandern und auf den 
Balearen, p. 182 ff.) 

Bei dem Sonntag den 18. Mai 1721 in Sevilla abgehaltenen Auto de 
fé wurden Antonio Carillo, dessen Frau und dessen 95jihrige Mutter 
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“por bus errores judaizantes” oder “por temerariamente pertinaz en 
sus errores ”’ mit zwei Anderen “ por relapso judaizante ” in persona, 
Carillo’s Tochter und Schwiigerin und drei ‘‘judios impenitentes " in 
effigie verbrannt, acht Judaizantes zu lebensliinglichem Kerker ver- 
urtheilt. Am 15. Mirz 1722 erlitt in Toledo die 75jahrige Witwe 
des Melchior de Torres, “pertinaz en la observancia de la Ley de 
Moysen,” den Feuertod. Dasselbe Schicksal hatten am 12. April 1722 
in Cordova Antonio Gabriel de Torres und die Frau seines Bruders 
Francisco Gabriel de Torres aus Bordeaux mit drei andern Glaubens- 
genossen; bei diesem Auto wurden 9 zu lebenslinglichem Kerker 
verurtheilt. Bei dem Auto de fé in Cuenca am 29. Juni 1722 erschie- 
nen 18 Judaizantes, von denen 14 zu lebensliinglichem Kerker und je 
zu 200 Stockschligen verurtheilt wurden. Am 5. Juli 1722 fand ein 
Auto de fé in Sevilla statt ; 4 Judaizantes wurden in persona, 3 Mit- 
glieder der Familie de la Pefia in effigie verbrannt und Juan Stanislaus 
Bosco, ein Calvinist aus Genf, wurde zu lebenslinglichem Kerker 
verurtheilt. Am 18. October 1722 wurden in Murcia 28, am 21. Sep- 
tember 1722 in S. Yago 3 reconciliirt, am 22. November 1722 in 
Cuenca der Arzt Antonio de Cespedes, dessen Schwester und 
Schwiegermutter in effigie verbrannt und 11 Judaizantes reconciliirt, 
und am 30. November 1722 in Llerena 17, darunter zehn Glieder 
der Familie de Castro, mit Kerkerstrafe belegt. 

In dem grossen Auto de fé in Sevilla am 31. Januar 1723 wurden 
der siebzigjiihrige Luis Nufiez de Acosta aus Lissabon und Leonor de 
Acosta mit 10 andern verbrannt und Marcos de Espinosa mit 41 
Judaizantes reconciliirt. Irrthiimlich ist diese Angabe von Adler zu 
dem Auto de fé gemacht, das an demselben Tage in Barcelona statt- 
fand, bei dem nicht 54, sondern blos 4 reconciliirt wurden. Bei dem 
Auto de fé in Cuenca am 21. Februar 1723 erschien eine einzige Frau, 
bei dem in Valencia am 24. Februar 1723 wurden eine hartnickig im 
Judenthum verharrende 62jihrige Frau und ein junger Mann in 
persona, und dessen im Kerker verstorbener Bruder in effigie ver- 
brannt. An demselben Tage hatte Toledo ein Auto de fé, bei dem 
eine siebzigjiihrige Frau, “que murié observante de la Ley de 
Moyses,” mit ihrem Sohne in effigie, einer in persona verbrannt und 
3 reconciliirt wurden. Am g. Mai 1723 fand in Cuenca ein Auto de fé 
mit einem Judaizanten statt. Bei dem Auto in Murcia am 13. Mai 
wurde Melchior Melo als Jude lebendig verbrannt und 14 wurden 
mit schweren Kerkerstrafen belegt. Am 6. Juni 1723 wurde in Sevilla 
ein grosses Auto de fé gefeiert: 2 Judaizantes relapsos wurden 
verbrannt und 32, darunter 9 Verwandte des verbrannten Thomas 
Rodriguez, reconciliirt. An demselben Tage gab es ein Auto in 
Valladolid mit 2 Judaizantes, welche nicht verbrannt, sondern mit 
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lebenslinglichem Kerker bestraft wurden, und in Saragossa, wo 21 
Judaisirende, nicht einer, wie Adler angiebt, reconciliirt wurden. 

Den 13. Juni 1723 feierte Cordova ein Auto de fé: die Seiden- 
hiindler Juan Fernandez Diaz und Juan Felix Fernandez und der 
Kaufmann Miguel de Soto y Herrera aus Bordeaux wurden mit zwei 
andern Judaizantes in persona und einer in effigie verbrannt, die 
Frau des Juan Fernandez Diaz wurde mit 14 Anderen reconciliirt. 
Diese Angaben finden sich bei Adler wieder irrthiimlich bei dem Auto 
de fé, das sieben Tage spiiter, d. 20. Juni, in Granada stattfand, bei 
dem 29 (30) reconciliirt wurden. Am 26. Juli 1723 verbrannte die 
Inquisition in Llerena als Bekennerin des Judenthums Anna Lopez ; 
deren Kinder und mehrere Verwandte wurden zu lebensliinglichem 
Kerker verurtheilt. Mit Kerkerstrafe wurden 10. August 1723 in 
Sevilla 5 belegt, einer von ihnen war Juan Cadenas, auch Mor- 
dejai (Mordechai) genannt. Bei dem Auto de fé in Granada am 24. 
October 1723 erschienen 23 “‘ Hereges Judaizantes,” unter ihnen zwei 
de Espinosa, der eine war ‘‘galan,” zweiter Liebhaber, der andere 
Souffleur bei der Schauspielergesellschaft in Granada. Am 19. Decem- 
ber 1723 war ein Auto de fé in Valladolid, — Granada bei Adler ist 
wohl Druckfehler. Eine der am 23. April 1724 in Cordova in effigie 
Verbrannten war Maria Fernandez, die Frau des zehn Monate friiher 
verbrannten Juan Felix Fernandez ; sie starb “ en la observancia de la 
Ley de Moysen.” In Cuenca wurden 23. Juli 1724 4 Personen in 
persona und 1 in effigie verbrannt und 3 reconciliirt. In Cordova 
wurden auch am 2. Juli 1724 und am 12. Mai 1726 Autos gefeiert. 

Die folgenden von Adler augefiihrten Autos de fé geben zu beson- 
deren Bemerkungen keinen Anlass. Bei dem Auto in Valladolid am 
13.Juli1745 wurden Miguel Gutierrez — nicht Gutierrez Garcia— und 
Francisco Garcia mit lebenslinglichem Kerker und Galeerenstrafen 
belegt und Joseph Pereyra Cavalo, ein Student aus Valladolid, auf 
drei Jahre in ein Kloster gesteckt. 

Die in Lissabon, Coimbra und Evora abgehaltenen Autos da fé 
fiihrt Hr. Adler meistens ohne nihere Datumsangabe an. 

1603, 3. August, hatte Lissabon ein grosses Auto da fé, bei dem der 
24jihrige Franciscaner-Ménch Diogo de Assumgio, von den Wahr- 
heiten des Judenthums iiberzeugt, mit der glaubenstreuen Thamar 
Barrocas und noch fiinf anderen Marranen den Feuertod erlitt. 

1605, 16. Januar, gab es in Lissabon ein Auto da fé: 155 Personen 
wurden reconciliirt ; in demselben Jahre am 27. Mirz eins in Evora, 
bei dem ein Bekenner des Judenthums, und das Jahr darauf am 
24. Mirz an demselben Orte eins, bei dem mehrere Judaizantes ver- 
brannt wurden. Das Auto da fé in Lissabon 1624 fand am 5. Mai 
statt ; an diesem Tage bestieg der Diaconus Antonio Homem, der in 
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einer unterirdischen Synagoge den Gottesdienst geleitet und Predig- 
ten gehalten hatte, den Feuerstoss. 

1629, 1. April, gab es in Evora und 2. September in Lissabon Autos 
da fé. 

1642, 2. April, wurden in Lissabon zwei reiche Juden verbrannt 
und mehrere garrotirt, und— 

1647, 15. (22.) December, erlitt in Lissabon der junge Isaac de 
Castro Tartas den Feuertod. 

1658, 15. Decbr., war in Porto ein grosses Auto da fé mit 90 Judai- 

'  gantes: 6 bestiegen den Scheiterhaufen. 

1660, 17. October, wurde in Lissabon und 1664, 26. October, in 
Coimbra mit 237 Judaizantes ein Auto gefeiert. 

1682, 10. Mai, wurde in Lissabon das in der Geschichte der portu- 
giesischen Inquisition grésste Auto da fé abgehalten. 1704, 
19. Januar und 2. Miirz, waren solche in Coimbra; 1705 in 
Lissabon am 6. September mit 60 Personen, und am 6. Decem- 
ber; 1706, 25. Juli, und 1712, 2. December, in Evora; 1707, 
30. Juni, und 1713, 9. Juli, in Lissabon ; 1718, 17. Juni, und 1723, 
14. Marz, in Coimbra: bei dem einen erschienen 60, bei dem 
andern 3 Christdos nuevos. 


Ein ausserordentlich grosses Auto da fé feierte das Tribunal in 
Lissabon am 10. October 1723. 54 Judaizantes erschienen, davon 
wurden 4 verbrannt: die Aerzte Francisco de Sa y Miranda und 
Andreas de Pina, Sohn des Sebastian de Pina, welche beide in Beja 
wohnten, der 84jiihrige Matheo de Moura aus Rio de Janeiro und der 
Kaufmann Juan Suarez de Silveyra. Unter den Reconciliirten befan- 
den sich die Aerzte : Manuel Mendez Monforte aus Castelbranco, dem 
Geburtsorte des beriihmten Amato Lusitano, der nach Brasilien 
verbannt wurde, Duarte Lopez Rosa, Manuel de Mora und Miguel 
Lopez Pereyra, welche simtlich in Beja wohnten ; der Advocat Manuel 
de Sousa Pereyra; Joseph Gomez de Paredes, “ Estudiante de 
Gramiatica" aus Rio de Janeiro; und der Kaufmann Moses Ferreyra, 
“Judio de nacion,” Sohn des Kaufmanns Jacob Ferreyra aus Livorno. 


M. KAYSERLING. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
DR. KRAUSKOPF ON THE OBERAMMERGAU PLAY. 


A Rabbi's Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play: by 
Dr. JosepH Krauskorr. (Philadelphia, 1901.) 


Tus book consists of six addresses on the subject of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play, together with three supplemental chapters 
which set forth at greater length some leading statements laid down 
by the author. The addresses were given in Dr. Krauskopf’s synagogue 
at Philadelphia, but unlike most sermons they well deserved publica- 
tion. They are fresh, stimulating and suggestive; here and there 
we come across passages of genuine rhetorical power. They illustrate 
the delightful freedom of the American Jewish pulpit; at the same 
time they emphatically disprove some of the fabulous nonsense which 
is commonly reported as to the “sort of things which Dr. Krauskopf 
is wont to say.” Christianity is freely discussed ; the texts are taken 
both from the Old and New Testaments; Jesus is spoken of with high 
reverence and honour; at the end a strong liberal or reform position 
is taken up; but sermons more emphatically Jewish it would be 
impossible to find. 

Christians of every school would disagree with most of the author’s 
conclusions. Unitarians as well as Trinitarians would deny the 
validity of his criticism and the accuracy of his main results. 
I myself have grave doubts whether the life of Jesus and the rise 
of Christianity are to be explained and accounted for upon 
Dr. Krauskopf's lines. 

Thus our author writes as a Jew and with the most intense Jewish 
sympathies. In one or two instances even he has not (to my mind) 
quite freed himself from the common ruck of Jewish prepossession 
about the New Testament and Jesus. But yet any open-minded 
Christian would read his book with interest and pleasure. It is 
throughout written in a spirit of tolerance and respect. Dr. Krauskopf 
puts his own case strongly ; he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and 
well he may) about the calumnies and bitter persecutions from which 
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the Jews have suffered and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watchwords; these are the 
qualities which he desires to see prevail and it is to advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

The central object of the addresses is to give the true and historical 
account of the brief events which culminated in the crucifixion, and 
to contrast this both with the inaccurate statements of the Gospels 
and with the scenic representation of those statements in the 
Oberammergau play. Dr. Krauskopf wants to show that Pilate and 
the Romans have been unhistorically whitewashed while the Jews 
with equal falsity have been blackened and maligned. He wishes 
to prove that the death of Jesus was due exclusively to the Romans 
and that the Jews had no hand in it. He holds that the teaching of 
Jesus was not opposed to the teaching of the Rabbis, that the attacks 
upon them, put by the Gospel writers into his mouth, are unhistorical, 
that there was no violent hatred on either side, that the Judas story 
is a concoction of impossibilities, and that Jesus, when he saw that 
his cause was hopeless and that the messianic expectations in which 
he had only gradually grown to believe through the enthusiasm of 
his followers, were a baseless delusion, voluntarily surrendered himself 
into the hands of the Romans. 

It is needless to say that though Dr. Krauskopf makes several acute 
and damaging criticisms of the traditional story, he does not go any- 
where near to proving his own version of the case. That would 
need not a small collection of sermons, without footnotes and 
references, but a long volume with all the paraphernalia of scholar- 
ship and learning. Till Dr. Krauskopf produces such a volume he 
cannot hope to make any impression upon the orthodox position. It 
is no good to say that “ his sources are at the command of all and his 
conclusions can be weighed and tested by all” (p. 13). Conclusions 
without the evidence are of little value and will be but little regarded. 
It is an inversion of the regular order of things when Dr. Krauskopf 
“asks for disproof” of the various statements which he has made. 
It is for him to disprove the ordinary view; not for the supporters 
of the ordinary view to disprove his as yet unsupported assertions. 
I do not by any means desire to imply that the ordinary view (in any 
one of its endless modifications) is right or that Dr. Krauskopf’s view 
is wrong, but only that what is wanted is an elaborate book, not 
a few sermons, even though they be, as doubtless they are, the out- 
come of wide reading and patient investigation, Our author cannot 
surely suppose that the ordinary view is so hopeless and so ridiculous 
that a popular volume of 216 small pages and large print is sufficient 
to overthrow it ? 
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It may be questioned whether Dr. Krauskopf does not exaggerate 
the wickedness of the réle assigned to the Jews in the Gospels (at 
any rate in the Synoptics), and perhaps also whether he does not 
exaggerate the effect of that representation in modern times in the 
more civilized countries of the West. For even if the Gospel 
narrative be true, we might still argue that the Jews were essen- 
tially in the right. Has not modern criticism largely excused them ? 
It has shown that even though the new conception of a suffering 
Messiah whose kingdom is not of this world be higher than the old 
conception, the two are radically different, and that. it was the second 
which was foretold in the Old Testament and not the first. It has 
also shown that none of the Biblical passages on which Jesus is made 
to rely for the truth of his claims could possibly have referred to him. 
Again, if Jesus did assert or admit that he was the “Son of God” in 
a special or peculiar sense, the assertion or admission was blasphemy 
to those who did not believe in it. As the proofs of his messiahship 
were wanting or false, why should any one have believed in his 
Divinity ? And why, with their intense and passionate monotheism, 
should not the Jews have shown their hatred of a blasphemer ? 
Hence though there is doubtless a great deal of exaggeration, of 
theatrical effect and of designed contrast between light and darkness, 
good and bad, in the alleged behaviour of the Jews at the catastrophe 
at Jerusalem, the main outlines seem to me neither antecedently 
improbable nor morally atrocious. Human nature being what it is, 
these main outlines, as we may conceive them to have actually 
occurred, seem to me neither unnatural nor deserving of unqualified 
condemnation. Doubtless the fact or the supposed fact that the Jews 
crucified the Son of God, the World's Redeemer, has had an enormous 
deal to do with the vile treatment they have received from Christian 
peoples, with the prejudices and hatred under which they have 
suffered, and with the atrocious persecutions they have undergone 
and still undergo’. But even this fact or supposed fact is happily 
not strong enough to prevent justice and good feeling, just as, if 
it were not for many other concurrent causes, it would not probably, 
even in Austria and Germany, be strong enough in its irrationality to 
secure the maintenance of an uncivilized and deplorable Anti-Semitism. 
In England, a judicial murder (let us assume it to be so) committed 
nineteen hundred years ago happily does not prevent the most 
excellent fellow feeling and good will. Here at least it would be 
untrue to say, ‘‘we came in contact and yet are distant; we are 
branded, distrusted, ostracized” (p. 138). I should hope that it is 

1 As things are in Roumania, for instance, “atrocious” is too light 
and insignificant a word, 
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equally untrue of every English speaking community where Jews are 
to be found. 

One of the most excellent things about Dr. Krauskopf’s book is 
the clear and ingenious way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms and his capital descriptions of the play together. 
In the first five sermons (pp. 17-133) we are never allowed to forget 
that we are listening to some one who has been to Oberammergau, 
and that his immediate purpose is to give us a description, as well as 
impressions, of what he actually saw and heard. It is no mere dry 
criticism therefore which the preacher gives us; no mere assertions 
of what he conceives the course of events to have actually been, 
but while these criticisms and assertions are in a sense the real 
object of the whole book, they are apparently subordinated to the 
impressions and description. The total result makes very good 
reading and leaves a pleasing effect upon the mind. 

This is not the place and I am not the man to criticize adequately 
our author's main position. Dr. Krauskopf puts forward his con- 
clusions with great confidence, but as I have already said, the evidence 
upon which they are based is necessarily wanting. A few unguarded 
statements, such as those about the dates of the Gospels, arouse 
occasional suspicion. Dr. Krauskopf must surely know that 70 to 80 A.c. 
is the commonly accepted date for the Gospel of Mark, and that from 
30 to 80 is only 50 years. Of course our author is perfectly at liberty 
to say that he does not adopt this date, but in that case he must 
give us elaborate proof, and no mere assertion, that the “ ordinary 
view” is wrong. I will only add a personal doubt with regard to 
Dr. Krauskopf's estimate of the teaching of Jesus. Here our author 
takes up and even exaggerates a favourite Jewish line. Whatever 
Jesus says in favour of the Law and of the Rabbis is true and 
authentic ; passages which point the other way are “ unhistorical.” 
He admires Jesus highly. “I will yield to none,” he says, “in re- 
cognizing the civilizing influence of the man of Nazareth; I am 
ready to bestow on him as high a tribute as any one has yet 
bestowed; if I cannot say that it was he who made divinity human, 
I am ready to rank him among the foremost of those who have made 
humanity divine” (p. 43). And again, “There has probably never 
been a Christian who has studied the life of the preacher and teacher 
of Nazareth with greater reverence than I have, or who values his 
real teachings more highly than I do” (p.151). Nevertheless Jesus 
“never preached a doctrine, advocated a reform, that was not strictly 
Jewish” (p.145). ‘‘There was nothing that Jesus ever preached or 
taught that had not the heartiest endorsement of the Rabbis of Israel. 
Not a precept had he ever uttered that had not proven him a Hebrew 
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of the Hebrews. His every word breathes of the religious and moral 
and social atmosphere of his time. His every act is the translation 
into deed of the aspirations of the pious and cultured Jew in the days 
of Palestine’s bondage under the cruel Roman. His every declaration 
to the people is a restatement of his fundamental position that he 
had not come to make common cause with the Gentile, but to preach 
to Israel; that he had not come to antagonize or to destroy, but to 
fulfil ; that he had not come to remove as much as a jot or tittle of 
the Law and the prophets, but to preserve their institutions and to 
conserve their spirit. His every admonition to the people was 
a reiteration of the teaching of Moses to worship the One God, and 
to love him with all their heart and soul and mind, and to love 
their neighbours as themselves. His every teaching with regard to 
the Scribes and Rabbis, members of the Sanhedrin, was that they sit 
in Moses’ seat, and whatsoever they bid that should be done. His 
very manner of teaching, his aphorisms and quotations, his parables 
and illustrations, is the manner of the Rabbis of his time. Not a 
reform principle that he taught, which they had not taught; not 
a ceremonial abuse to which he objected, which they had not objected 
to; not an ethical lesson that he enjoined, which they had not 
enjoined; not a prayer that he offered, which they had not offered; 
the very ‘Lord’s Prayer’ was a specimen of the kind of prayer they 
prayed ; the very ‘Golden Rule’ was the rule taught in every school” 
(p. 73). 

After all this it is not surprising that Dr. Krauskopf holds that 
“there is not one word of truth in all these trumped up charges 
against the Rabbis, in all the Gospel-recorded bitterness of Jesus 
against the Scribes and Pharisees, or of the Scribes and Pharisees 
against Jesus” (p. 75). For “if ever there was a time when peace 
was needed among Israel itself, that was the time; and if ever there 
was a man to knit the people in closest bond of mutual sympathy 
and helpfulness in the hour of the country’s direst distress, Jesus was 
that man. Not he the man to brand the teachers of his people 
‘hypocrites,’ ‘scorpions,’ ‘whited sepulchres.’ There was not enough 
of gall in him to force such words to his lips. He who preached to 
love the enemy, to bless those that curse, to do good to those that 
harm, to resist no evil, certainly could not harm or curse them that 
had not harmed or cursed. This bitter denunciation of the teachers 
of Israel is the language of the later-day Romanized vindictive 
theologians of the church militant. From his earliest childhood, 
at his mother’s breast, he had drunk in the Jew’s reverence of the 
teacher in Israel, of the judge who judges in God's stead ; and in all 
his studies of the history of Israel he had not come across a time 
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when the teachers of Israel were more deserving of reverence than 
in that age that produced a Philo, a Hillel, a Gamaliel, a Jochanan 
ben Saccai” (p. 64). 

I venture with all deference to doubt the accuracy of these 
statements. The Jesus of Dr. Krauskopf might have been a milder 
and gentler man than the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels, but, in 
spite of Paul, such a Jesus was not and could not have been the 
_ founder of Christianity. Not even all the “parallels” drawn up by 
Dr. Krauskopf between Talmud and New Testament (the dates and 
contexts of which would, by the way, need careful examination) will 
suffice to destroy the originality of the “man of Nazareth.” Without 
a Jesus, who in life and tenets was not a mere replica of any 
other contemporary Rabbi, the Gospels are an even greater puzzle 
than before. If Jewish critics of the New Testament are still bent 
upon proving that the teaching of Jesus as a whole, both upon its 
positive and its negative side, fer both are almost equally important, 
and taken in close connexion with his life, contains no originality, 
no departure or deflection from the current and average Rabbinic 
teaching and practice, their labours are, I fear, doomed to sterility. 
Dr. Krauskopf can “reverence” Jesus; but while Amos may be 
original, Jesus must be only an instance. When will the next step 
be taken ? 

Of the three supplemental addresses the third on ‘‘ Paul—the founder 
and spreader of Christology” is the most interesting. Dr. Krauskopf 
gives a clever and impartial sketch of Paul’s principles and work, and 
he writes with perhaps as much accuracy as excessive brevity will 
allow. The last few sentences well sum up the author's position 
both as regards Judaism and Christianity. 

“With all Paul’s faults, with all the injuries his Christology has 
wrought, we have more reason to be grateful to him than we have 
cause for censure. As Jews, we are indebted to him for spreading 
the ethics of Judaism among a Gentile world, for doing for the cause 
of Israel what never was done by Jew before or since, for showing us 
how, by the removal of obsolete, meaningless and repellent ceremonies, 
rites and observances, Judaism, pure and simple, might be made a 
world-conquering religion. As members of civilized society, we owe 
him unstinted praise for coming to the rescue of Gentile peoples, at 
a time when they most needed his aid, and for showing countless 
successors the way in which light, cheer and comfort, faith, hope and 
charity, may be introduced in a benighted and a cruel world. And 
each of us may draw from Paul’s epoch-making life and deeds the 
inspiration of independent thought and courageous daring, fearless 
of the consequences that may ensue. Each Jew may draw from the 
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results of his labours the hope that the compromise that could not be 
effected eighteen centuries ago may yet be brought about. The 
spirit of our age greatly favours such a compromise. What the 
Christian world needs is another Jew, to complete the Trinity of 
Jewish Reformers, one who shall combine within himself the moral 
and religious purity of Jesus and the zeal and energy of Paul. He 
will be the long expected Messiah. His coming will constitute the 
Second Advent of the Nazarene Master. The time for his coming is 
drawing nigh. Obsolete forms and meaningless rites are crumbling 
away. Offensive doctrines are disappearing. The Judaic Jesus is 
slowly regaining his lost ground. The Ethics of Judaism are 
gradually supplanting the Gnosticism of Paul. When the Jew 
shall have completely cast away his obstructive exclusiveness and 
ceremonialism, and the Christian his Christology, Jew and Gentile 
will be one.” 

The desire expressed for the new Jewish Reformer who shall be the 
“long expected Messiah” is a piece of rhetoric or a metaphor. But 
the underlying thought is brave and clear. Would that such free 
and fearless utterances, whether we entirely agree with them or not, 
were spoken from the pulpits of English synagogues as well as in 
America, 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


ABBE LOISY’S “ETUDES BIBLIQUES.” 


Etudes Bibliques : par Aurrep Lotsy (Paris, 1901). 
La Religion dIsraél ; par ALFRED Lorsy (Paris, 1901). 


THESE are two small but important pamphlets by a distinguished 
Roman Catholic scholar and theologian. The second consists mainly 
of a very clear historical sketch of the origin and development of the 
Jewish religion; the former, to which I shall here confine myself, 
is a collection of six essays bearing upon the Inspiration of Scripture 
and upon Biblical Criticism. Their object, according to the Abbé 
Loisy’s short preface, is “the reconciliation of Catholic dogma and 
discipline with the scientific study of the Bible.” 

We are by this time quite familiar with an attempted alliance 
between Protestant faith and the “higher criticism.” The critical 
“results” which are accepted as consonant with and indeed con- 
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firmatory of Christianity relate mainly to the Old Testament. The 
reason for this limitation is apparent ; its justification more dubious. 
But in the Old Testament, and to a far more limited extent in the 
New, traditional dates and authorships of books, improbable stories 
and awkward miracles are freely abandoned. In the Bible, as in 
so many other things, we hear of a growth and a development. 
The evolution reaches its term in the person and teaching of Jesus, 
though whether this sudden arrival at perfection and finality with 
a particular date and person is as “scientific ” as the previous growth 
we are not clearly and cogently informed. In any case the new way 
of looking at the Bible (and for my own part I largely agree with 
the theologians) is said to make it at once “more human and more 
divine.” We are extremely familiar with language and arguments 
of this kind both from Anglicans and Nonconformists. 

It would now appear that the same sort of process is going on and 
the same sorts of things are being said in the Roman Catholic 
Church. There too an earnest and sincere body of thinkers—far 
fewer in number I imagine than among Protestants, but yet not 
without significance—is seeking to reconcile Catholicism with 
free inquiry and critical results. There too liberal believers are 
attempting to show that the critical handling of the Bible does 
no violence to its inspiration, and can well be carried on within the 
limits and under the sanction of the Infallible Church. 

A Jewish reviewer of M. Loisy’s books naturally asks himself, 
When will the Jews follow suit? Protestant believers tell us that 
criticism is only truly possible outside Rome; M. Loisy tells us, on 
the contrary, that it is only Catholicism which can absorb critical 
results and be essentially unaffected by them. Will not some 
believing and orthodox Jews tell us soon that it is only Judaism 
which can withstand unharmed the critic's probing ? 

To what is Jewish silence on this deeply important question to be 
attributed ? I hope our Rabbis and teachers do not really think that 
Judaism is in a worse case than Christianity, so far as the criticism of 
the Bible is concerned? or is there less liberty for Jewish Rabbis 
even than for Roman Catholic priests? M. Loisy has apparently 
suffered for his outspokenness (Etudes, p. 60, note 3), but he remains 
a priest. Or are we to believe that Jewish teachers have more insight 
than their Christian brethren and that they see more clearly whither 
Criticism must ultimately lead ? 

I do not suppose that this is the reason, but I fancy that there 
would be a great deal in it if it were! To my thinking, Criticism 
must end in Christian Unitarianism or in Jewish “Reform.” It 
needs freedom, and in the long rua it will produce freedom. The 
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freedom /f Unitarianism and the freedom of Reformed Judaism 
seem cohsistent with Criticism; it is hard to think the same of 
the Thirteen Artic lesand the Nicene Creed or the Infallible Pope. 
But it is an immense blessing that many believing Protestants and 
Roman Catholics do not agree, and it would be a great blessing if 
many orthodox Jews did not agree. 

For the more or less thorough acceptance of Criticism keeps many 
a pious soul to religion and to God. Honest compromises are 
needed in the passage from authority to freedom. Religion is made 
to seem consonant with science and with history; the Bible becomes 
more vivid; “more human and more divine.” Who may dare to 
throw stones at inconsistency ? Is the Weltanschauung of the freest 
of us all of a piece ? 

Thus it would be well for Jewish divines to consider whether they 
cannot follow the example of M. Loisy. Criticism led Mr. Addis 
to leave the Church; but in M. Loisy’s case it has apparently only 
strengthened and confirmed his Catholicism. It is amusing to observe 
him hitting out every now and then against Rationalism and 
Protestantism alike. Catholicism alone possesses the key to the full 
intelligence of the Bible. For the Bible is true, but only the Church 
can interpret it. Perhaps the orthodox Jew might say by way of 
parallel that the oral law explains and corrects the Pentateuch: 
but the Catholic Church, if one can accept its divine authority, is 
alive and responsive and in a sense susceptible of growth, whereas 
the oral law has become as much a letter and as moveless a fixity as 
the written codes themselves. 

The problems which are presented to Judaism and to Catholicism 
by the methods and results of the critics and the historians are not 
by any means the same. It is not merely that in the one case there 
is only the Old Testamént which has to be considered, whereas in the 
other case there is the New Testament as well. Christians would 
argue that the extra book makes an alliance with Criticism far easier, 
while Jews will insist that the advantage lies with them. But in the 
special case of Catholicism it would seem that the determining 
questions must be differently formulated. 

In Judaism the crucial problem relates to the Law. If the 
Pentateuch is not Mosaic, has orthodox Judaism any justification or 
raison d’étre? Or again, if the Codes of the Pentateuch are neither 
consistent with each other nor perfect in morals and religion, what 
is the consequence ? or lastly, if the events and miracles recorded in 
the Pentateuch did not actually happen, what becomes of the 
theoretical basis of the orthodox Jewish religion as laid down in 
the key Articles of Creed? These are the questions to which 
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Jewish divines and Rabbis should address themselves, and concern- 
ing which they now maintain so obstinate a silence. 

But in Catholicism the main question seems to be: Do the 
authoritative decrees and decisions of the Church allow a critical 
attitude towards Scripture ? 

The Church has laid it down that the Bible is “inspired,” but 
it has never exactly defined what is meant by “inspiration” or 
wherein precisely inspiration consists. It has also said that the 
Bible contains and teaches no errors, but it has apparently allowed 
much pleasant and desirable uncertainty as to what, in this particular 
connexion, it means by the term. 

The Bible, M. Loisy tells us—and herein he agrees with any 
liberal Protestant—is a book both human and divine. 

“Sans doute, comme livre divin, la Bible est au-dessus de la 
critique. Le savant n’a pas a vérifier le fait de l'inspiration des 
Livres saints; ce fait échappe nécessairement & toute constatation 
scientifique ; il est attesté par la révélation et par l’Eglise, interpréte 
de la révélation ; le caractére transcendant de la Bible, comparée aux 
autres documents de l’antiquité, peut servir & le démontrer indirecte- 
ment, mais non d’une maniere absolue. De méme, le savant n’a pas 
a définir l'objet propre de la révélation divine qui est contenue dans 
la Bible: une autorité infaillible est nécessaire pour cela, et cette 
autorité n’appartient qu’a l'Kglise.” 

But on the other hand the Bible is not only divine, but also 
human, and as such, like any other book, susceptible of criticism. 

“Si la Bible est véritablement un livre divin, elle est aussi, et 
dans toute la force du terme, un livre humain. La pensée divine 
s'est humanisée dans l’esprit des auteurs sacrés; elle s’est. pour ainsi 
dire incarnée dans les Livres saints; elle est devenue analysable. La 
composition des Eeritures et leur conservation se sont accomplies 
sous une direction particulitre de la Providence; mais ce sont des 
faits historiques susceptibles d’étre examinés. De ce chef, en tant 
que livre humain dans sa forme, ayant son origine et son histoire 
dans l’humanité, la Bible, par cela méme qu'elle participe a la 
condition générale de tous les livres, et particuligrement des livres 
anciens, peut devenir l'objet de la critique.” (Etudes, p. 11.) 

The human and divine elements or aspects of the Bible are welded 
together into an indivisible unity. You cannot say that one chapter 
is human and another chapter divine. The whole inspired volume is 
at once the product of God and the product of man; it is a “super- 
natural work” which has been interpenetrated from end to end by 
the divine spirit, so that there is nothing in it which is human and 
not divine, just as there is nothing in it- which is divine and not 
human (p. 35). 
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’ As in a good action of our own if is impossible to analyse that 
part of it which is due to God’s grace and aid, and that part of it 
which is due to ourselves (the comparison is mine and not our 
author’s), so is it with the Scriptures and their inspiration :— 

“L'inspiration des Ecritures est & concevoir comme un concours 
divin dont le but a été de préparer a 1’ Eglise une sorte de répertoire 
pour l’enseignement religieux et moral. Ce concours échappe & 
notre analyse, comme toutes les opérations divines dans l'ordre 
naturel et dans l’ordre surnaturel. Mais on peut affirmer, sans 
crainte de se tromper, que ce concours spécial a prévenu et enveloppé 
toute l’activité des écrivains sacrés, en sorte qu’il est impossible de 
discerner dans !eurs ceuvres ce qui vient uniquement de Dieu et ce 
qui vient uniquement de l'homme. Tout vient a la fois de l’un et de 
l'autre” (p. 57). 

We shall see later on how well this doctrine of inspiration consorts 
with the presence of imperfection and inaccuracies within the Sacred 
Books, and how ingeniously the true Bible demands for its correct 
interpretation the Infallible Church. It is also fairly obvious how 
the human side of the Bible provides criticism with a province in 
which to work. Whether the divine side does not set up looming 
barriers—“Thus far and no farther”’—may perhaps strike some 
readers with equal force. Meanwhile I wonder whether the orthodox 
Jewish divines would agree with M. Loisy’s doctrine. It is true that 
to attempt a separation of the human and the divine elements is 
both difficult and even unfair. It will not do to pick out all the 
gems (i.e. whatever seems to you to be true and good) and to say, 
“This is the divine part of the Bible; all the rest is human.” For 
one thing, a great deal which you thus call human may be clad with 
supernatural sanctions, put into the mouth of God, and attested by 
miracles. It will not do, as M. Loisy says (quoting a certain M. Dausch, 
a German Roman Catholic priest, who has written a book on Biblical 
inspiration), ‘‘to vivisect ” the Scripture. But from a higher point of 
view it may be doubted whether the attempted vivisection is not as 
near the truth as we can go. The inspiration of the Bible will always 
present insuperable difficulties, so long as the Bible is marked off 
from all other books. To suppose that Esther and Ezra are inspired 
but that the Republic and the Antigone are not, is revolting to our 
common sense. M. Loisy truly says that the divine “ concours ” and 
the divine “opérations” escape our analysis, Either we believe in 
this co-operation or we do not. But even if we do, we cannot explain 
it or put our finger upon its exact location. To say that in the Bible 
all comes at once both from God and man seems to me to be one of 
those generalities like “God rules the world” or “Nothing happena 
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in the world without the foreknowledge and the permission of God.” 
Therefore in a sense God permits, therefore he is responsible for, sin 
and madness, misery and crime. Yes; but in spite of the logical 
difficulties, we shall continue to assert that in a special sense he is 
the author of goodness and of truth, even as he himself is true and 
good. And therefore whatever has done good in the world, or whatever 
our God-given reason makes us believe to be good and true, that 
we shall continue to regard as the gift of God. In this higher and 
fairer sense—even though it may also be charged with vagueness and 
looseness—we shall assert with Plato that what is divine is divine 
because it is good, and that it is not good because a creed or a church 
declares that it is divine’. 

We do not seem to get to liberty till we realize and are satisfied 
with the position that in kind the Bible is “inspired” in the same 
way that other good and true books are inspired, but that in degree 
of inspiration it excels them all. It would be interesting to know 
whether modern Jewish divines accept M. Loisy’s view or mine, or 
whether they adopt a third view which differs from us both. 

But the Church and the Popes have apparently declared not merely 
that the Bible is inspired, but that it is without error. What does 
that mean ?? 

It does not mean, first of all, that the traditional ascription of 
particular books to particular persons is true. ‘“Jamais jusqu’a ce 
jour I'Rglise n’a défini que tel livre de la Bible appartient & tel 
auteur ou qu'il a été composé de telle maniére” (p. 16). Thus it is 
not in the least necessary to believe that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Here is a pleasant bit of liberty at a stroke, whereat many a Jewish 
divine will probably sigh with envy. But how about mistakes as 
regards facts? Of these, even apart from miracles, there are a large 
number in the Bible. 

I do not quite understand how M. Loisy deals with them. As 
regards scientific mistakes he is clear enough. Science is not the 
object of the revealed teaching contained in the Bible, and therefore 
scientific errors are not errors in the theological or ecclesiastical 


1 Euthyphro, 1o E—a passage to the deep significance of which Ranke 
has called attention : Weltgeschichte, i. 2, p. 75. 

2 The words of the present Pope’s encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, are 
very strong and definite: ‘‘ At nefas omnino fuerit, aut inspirationem ad 
aliquas tantum sacrae Scripturae partes coangustare, aut concedere sacrum 
ipsum errasse auctorem.” And again: ‘‘ Fideliter teneant... . nihil ex 
rerum natura, nihil ex historiae monumentis colligi posse quod cum 
Scripturis revera pugnet.” 
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meaning of the term (Etudes, pp. 32,60). They are merely the human 
imperfection to which the divine truth was adapted. None of the 
Biblical writers meant or wanted to write a lesson in astronomy. . 
This seems satisfactory as regards science, and it almost (though not 
quite) removes the difficulty from accepting the “inerrancy ” of (say) 
Gen.i-xi. But the matter is more difficult when we come to historical 
narratives. For instance, M. Loisy would not, I imagine, accept the 
wise men of the East or the massacre of the innocents or the Gadarene 
swine as historical facts. If not facts, are they errors? Are we to 
believe that Elisha made iron swim, or that Elijah went up in a 
chariot of fire to heaven, or that the Spirit of God descended like 
a dove, or that Jesus walked upon the sea? And yet these things are 
recorded as facts. M. Loisy does not tell us definitely whether he 
believes in these stories or not: in fact the question of miracles 
is not discussed or mooted. But yet criticism does not stop short 
of them. Criticism says that miracles are the frequent and customary 
characteristic of religious revivals and of spiritual excitement. And 
stories such as those mentioned above it simply brushes aside. They 
are not facts, but legends or misreported anecdotes, or symbols turned 
into stories, or spiritual truths materialized, or delusions or visions or 
inventions, They are not facts in the sense that the battles of 
Hastings or Carchemish are believed to be facts. 

Whether such criticism is rationalist and Protestant, or whether it 
is legitimate M. Loisy does not clearly inform us. He chiefly confines 
himself to the comfortable limits of Genesis. His canons for the 
detection of errors which are not “errors” in the theological sense 
seem to be these (the formulation is mine) :— 

(1) An error is not an error when the sacred writer did not 
definitely intend to teach it. (This test, as we have seen, disposes 
of all scientific “ errors.” 

(2) An error is not an error when it is merely adopted for the 
purpose of conveying a truth, or when the sacred writer did not 
intend it to be regarded as a fact or truth. 

(3) An error is not an error when it is only an adaptation of truth 
to the moral and religious capacity of the time when it was written 
or told. 

(4) An error is not an error when it is in accordance with the 
literary habits of the age. 

I am not sure whether we might not add :— 

(5) An error is not an error when it was written in good faith and 
has no relation to the real object or subject of revelation. 

The first three canons suffice for the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, but after all these are comparatively easy. I fancy no 
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Jewish Rabbi would mind saying that he did not believe in the 
Deluge or in the Tower of Babel or in Adam and Eve. The trouble 
only begins with Abraham. Of the first eleven chapters M. Loisy says 
that ‘ils ne se présentent pas comme historiques.” Hence from 
the historical point of view they contain neither truth nor error. 
(La Religion @Israél, pp. 8, 9, 15; Etudes, pp. 29, 71, &e.) I take 
M. Loisy to imply that J and P and the Redactor did not mean their 
stories of the creation and of paradise and so on to be taken as 
historical narratives, but that they only meant them to teach certain 
general truths with regard to God and to the world and to the early 
history of man. But this assumption is itself extremely doubtful. 
The latest and the most brilliant commentator of Genesis strongly 
denies it. He holds most emphatically that the tellers and hearers 
of Israelite legend, like tellers and hearers of legends elsewhere, 
believed them to be true. (This belief would surely extend as far as 
J, though we may perhaps hesitate as to P and the Redactor.) The 
legends and myths give in full earnest the explanation or reason of 
present and actual phenomena: because the woman was taken out 
of the man’s rib, therefore man yearns for her society : to its teller the 
story was no poetic dressing up of an idea, but a fact that had actually 
occurred ', 

But passing beyond Gen. i-xi, it will not be denied that the 
authors of the narratives concerning Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Moses regarded them as facts, and not as mere vehicles or instruments 
for moral and religious truths. How M. Loisy regards them he 
indicates thus :— 

“ Disons tout de suite que l’histoire d'Israél est relativement claire 
depuis Samuel et Saiil; auparavant, en remontant jusqu’a Moise 
quelques points se détachent en demi-jour sur un fond obscur; avant 
Moise et jusqu’a Abraham, on discerne vaguement dans l’ombre 
quelques figures indécises; avant Abraham c’est la nuit complete.” 
(La Religion d’Israél, p. 14.) 

These words must, I take it, mean that the large majority of the 
statements made about Abraham and Moses are not accurate; in 
other words they are errors. But if so, why are they not errors in 
the bad sense? The first three canons do not here apply; the fourth 
explains away the “erroneous” attribution of the Pentateuchal laws 
to Moses, but, in the case before us, is inapplicable. We are left with 
the fifth, but I am bound to say that I do not find the fifth definitely 
stated or even clearly implied. Iam not sure that our author would 
desire to adopt it. 





* Gunkel’s Genesis, p. xviii and elsewhere. 
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Moses is not so important to M. Loisy as he would be to a Jewish 
divine, but he is not without his claims and his difficulties. For it 
seems that— 

“Tl importe & la vérité surnaturelle de la religion israélite que la 
tradition concernant Moise ait une base historique incontestable, et 
il suit de la que V’historicité de la tradition est réclamée pour la 
preuve de la foi.” (Etudes, p. 105.) 

It is difficult to gather whether we have to believe that anything of 
the present Pentateuch was written down by Moses himself (p. 95). 
The great mass of laws is certainly far later, but in their case, as in 
the case of the speeches put into Moses’ mouth, ‘‘en faisant parler 
Moise, l’auteur avait conscience d’interpréter comme il le fallait dans 
le présent la pensée du législateur. Le procédé n’a rien que de 
conforme aux habitudes de l’antiquité.” Hence so far as the ‘‘ Mosaic” 
laws and speeches are concerned, the error is covered and sanctioned 
by the second and fourth canons, and possibly by the fifth also. 
I have a far higher opinion of P than most (Protestant) critics, but 
Iam bound to say that it seems to me very doubtful whether many 
of his laws were not put into the mouth of Moses merely in order to 
get them adopted. And if P and his school thought that all their 
laws were Mosaic in the sense that they were true to the Mosaic 
spirit, they intended the people to regard them as Mosaic in a more 
literal and less accurate sense. 

The case of Moses seems therefore to strain the elasticity of M. Loisy’s 
canons very uncomfortably. I cannot but be grateful that my own 
personal religion, which I choose to call Reformed Judaism, is entirely 
unaffected by the question whether Moses did or did not do any of 
the things which the Bible says he did, or whether he said any of the 
words which the Bible puts into his mouth, or uttered or wrote any of 
the laws which the Bible ascribes to him. I admit that if the whole 
story of Moses were deliberate invention from beginning to end, it 
would be hard to separate the many noble and true things in the 
Pentateuch from the alloy of fraud; but such deliberate invention 
is of course a ridiculous hypothesis. Yet without any such foolish 
hypothesis, the uncertainty as to what Moses said or did must always 
remain extreme, and though critics may continue to believe that 
such a person as Moses really existed and that he was the true 
founder of the Yahwistic religion, such broad and general statements 
go a very little way towards establishing the accuracy and truth 
of the stories about him in the Pentateuch. 

M. Loisy has not much to say about the “inaccuracies” in all the 
other portions of the Bible, and what he does say is by no means 
wholly clear. So far as I understand him, he seems to imply that 
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where the writer or redactor adopts a traditional story or state- 
ment he is not responsible for its truth. He may even tell two 
contradictory versions of the same event of which only one can 
possibly be true, as for example the two accounts of the origin of the 
Israelite monarchy, or of David’s acquaintance with Saul. In such 
cases, where the sacred writers merely borrow from current stories or 
chronicles, they are not responsible for their accuracy. The errors 
of the sources are not their errors, and hence we have here but one 
more instance where an error in the Bible is not a Biblical error. It 
is not an error in the technical sense of the word; it has no theolo- 
gical significance (Etudes, p. 57 n.). To my own mind such explanations 
possess little value or meaning, but if they honestly bring back many 
a doubting heart to religion and to God, who shall say that they are 
without their use? Nor must we forget that those who profit by 
such resting-places or crutches, call them by what metaphor we will, 
may lead nobler lives of deeper religious intensity than those who 
need them not. What after all does God care whether we accept 
these compromises or no? He looks to what we do and are, we must 
suppose. Not till the life is equal, may we liberals and reformers 
boast. 

So much about facts. More interesting and no less important is 
the question about opinions and doctrine. Here M. Loisy takes up 
a position which is in many respects closely analogous to that assumed 
by many liberal Protestants. Revelation grew: it culminated in 
Christ. The teaching of the Old Testament is not erroneous, but it 
may often be imperfect. It was germinal teaching, providentially 
adapted to the needs and capacities of the time. It needs inter- 
pretation and even correction, whether by way of curtailment or 
expansion. The interpreter or corrector is the Infallible Church. 

“Par ce cété relatif de la Bible la révélation se trouvait propor- 
tionnée aux besoins des temps oi elle s’est produite” (Etudes, p. 36). 

“La doctrine révélée ressemble & un germe précieux qui vit et 
grandit"’ (p. 52). 

“ Aux époques toutes primitives, la vérité révélée s’est moulée dans 
les contours d’une pensée presque enfantine”’ (p. 25). 

The imperfections of the Bible were a condition of its success, “on 
pourrait dire une qualité indispensable. En ce sens, on peut dire 
que ces imperfections contribuaient & rendre la Bible vraie pour le 
temps ou elle a paru” (p. 54 fin.). 

Such statements as these are familiar to every one. How a growing 
revelation came to a stop at a particular moment, and whether there 
are not many imperfections in the New Testament as well as in the 
Old, I will not inquire. On these crucial points, liberal but orthodox 
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Christians, and Jews, whether orthodox or reform, will never convince 
or even (probably) understand each other. But it is interesting to 
notice the special turns which M. Loisy gives to his general pro- 
positions. 

The Bible, we must remember, is inerrant in this sense, that we 
never find in it “the formal teaching of any error presented as 
divine truth ” (Etudes, p. 34). 

M. Loisy applies this canon to his favourite subject, the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis. I hardly think they will stand the test. First 
of all there are other doctrines in the eleven chapters than those, 
mentioned by M. Loisy. Secondly, of those mentioned by M. Loisy 
not all are true. On the one hand, for instance, the doctrine of the 
Divine Envy—the $6dvos of the Greeks —is distinctly enunciated in 
those chapters; on the other hand, the doctrine of “la déchéance 
primitive” is surely not true. Who nowadays believes in the Fall? 
It might also be argued that the teachings which M. Loisy elicits from 
the stories of Genesis are very much sublimated. Genesis ala Gunkel 
and Genesis a la Loisy seem different things. To this objection, 
however, our author has a very ingenious reply. It is for the 
Church to discriminate between the envelope and the truth, it is for 
the Church moreover to add or to supplement. 

“Tl est certain que l'interprétation traditionnelle des textes scrip- 
turaires, surtout quand il s’agit de l’Ancien Testament, ajoute presque 
toujours quelque chose au sens vraiment littéral, au sens percu par 
les écrivains sacrés La vérité contenue dans l’Kcriture # recu 
au cours des siécles une expression plus nette et acquis un développe- 
ment plus large” (pp. 21, 22). 

Does this observation cover, for example, the Old Testament teaching 
on the subject of immortality or the New Testament teaching on the 
person of Christ? One can understand that it might possibly cover 
the second, but how can it cover the first? Ifthe prophets constantly 
predict that the Messianic age is near at hand, it may perhaps do 
to say that “l’imminence du regne messianique était un effet de 
perspective qui avait ses raisons providentielles et psychologigues.” 
But when a Biblical author flatly denies the doctrine of resurrection 
or immortality, it is hard to see how suck emphatic statements 
can be got over by saying that “Job, les Psaumes, 1’Kcclésiaste 
ne contredisent pas doctrinalement l’enseignement des livres plus 
récents ; ils correspondent & un degré moins élevé de la révélation 
divine” (p. 57). 

An observer who stands outside the Catholic Church almost 
wonders why the Popes should not go a step or two further. Why 
should they not allow that there are errors in the Bible, not merely 
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errors that do not count, but real errors; theological errors, histori¢ 
errors, religious errors, moral errors? Such an admission would 
make the necessity of the interpreting Church still greater. For 
even if there were a few downright errors, there would remain a 
great residuum of truth, and so our author might still say: “La 
Bible reste vraie, comme le croyaient les Péres, vraie 4 condition 
d’étre interprétée. La Bible est vraie, mais l’Eglise est infaillible.” 
He could still make his excellent and telling point: “La critique 
fait ainsi l'apologie de I’Kglise contre les sectes fondées sur l’autorité 
de la Bible seule.” He could still aver that the few errors are of no 
consequence, “ puisque le magistére perpétuel de |’Eglise est 14 pour 
discerner infailliblement, sous l’antique enveloppe ow elle nous est 
transmise, la vérité contenue dans l’Kcriture” (pp. 58, 59, 36). 

The infallible Church, if one could accept that dogma, interpreting 
in just accordance with the religious needs and capacities of every age, 
a Bible true in the main, but not true in every statement and detail, 
is rather an attractive picture! Apart from every soupcon of irony, 
one cannot but admire the honest efforts of M. Loisy to reconcile both 
for himself and for others the demands of criticism and reason with 
the requirements of his faith. It is surely not inconsistent on the 
part of a Jewish reviewer to express the hope that these efforts may be 
successful. Liberality in exegesis and liberality in thought usually 
go together. It is highly improbable that the author of the Etudes 
Bibliques could be a reactionary and a bigot in any department of 
life. ®° Therefore the more the Catholic Church is leavened by such 
men as he, the better for the Church and for the world. What the 
ultimate result of such leavening may be, no man can foretell. 
Finally, I would once more repeat that M. Loisy’s writings suggest 
many special reflections for Jewish as well as for Christian readers. 
If the Catholic Church can produce a believing divine like M. Loisy, 
who is ready to speak his mind and say a word in season, should 
Judaism remain behind ? 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HEBREW 
MSS. OF THE MONTEFIORE LIBRARY, 


Tue following pages contain a brief description of the Hebrew 
MSS. of the Montefiore Library, the bulk of which is now de- 
posited at Jews’ College, Queen Square House, Guilford Street, 
London. The collection comprises : 


1. The Halberstam MSS., of which there are 412, acquired 
through Dr. Gaster in 1892 for the Montefiore College, Ramsgate 
(marked H. in this Catalogue). 


2. MSS. collected in the same College by Dr. L. Loewe (first 
Principal), during the lifetime of Sir Moses Montefiore. 


3. MSS. from the Zunz Library. 
4. Later purchases. 


The entire collection contains 581 codices. 

Notices of some of the MSS. have appeared in Geiger’s Zeit- 
schrift, vol. V (Luzatto), the Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, vols. VIII and X (Berliner and Steinschneider), and 
in other places. A list of Halberstam’s collection was compiled by 
himself in Hebrew, and appeared under the title andy nbap, 
Vienna, 1890, with many literary references. He often, however, 
omitted mentioning all the items in composite volumes, and did not 
alter the leaf numberings of former owners, which are in many 
cases quite unreliable. It therefore became necessary to number 
the folia all over again, which I did, whilst at the same time 
carefully examining each codex once more. 

The work was undertaken under the auspices of the Council 
of Jews’ College. A full table of contents with concordance of 
numbers and indices will be given later on, 
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I. 
BIBLE, TARGUM, MIDRASH, AND COMMENTARIES. 


BIBueE. 


1. Old Testament in two volumes: 1. Pentateuch (ff. 1-100). 
The divisions of the weekly portions and Haftardth are marked 
on the margin by a later hand. 2. Prophets (ff. 101-286) in the 
usual order. 3. Hagiographa (fol. 287): Chronicles, Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Esther, 
‘Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah. Ff. 289-292 are misplaced, to which 
attention is called in the marginal note: Ap nmnB mend ynws 
xxi sin Ssnw sy. At the end index of Haftaroth. 

Colophon (different hand): Dy DWE OMwyi AYIIWN PInnr Pin 
sin Sax mar qed mx py mye i xyow sp 55) ons: ote 
nbap 55 ydy qropd meen proind pe ydy ona mn reps jinn 
Roy ya Myo wna avo xd adyy maa ann nes nn Sew. 

Written by Salih b. Josef b. Sa'adyah *madw (fol. 286), four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, and distinguished by great correctness. 
Orient. squ. char. with vowel-points, accents and Raféhs ; 3 coll., 

4to, I, ff. 192 ; II, ff. 193-398 [Nos. 510, 511}. 

2. Pentateuch in two volumes. On the margin Ongelos and 
Sa‘ndyah’s Arabic version written in alternate verses. On the 
fly-leaf of Vol. IL some calendar rules. 

Owners: Yahya b. Aaron and odxw b. Aaron, Samuel... . 
wD (7). 
Text large Yemenian squ. char., the rest curs. char, fol., I (Gen. 
and Exod.), ff. 133 ; II (Lev. to Deut.), ff. 132 [Nos. 502, 503]. 

3. Genesis and Exodus (ending xxiv. 2) with Onqelos and 
Sa‘adyah’s Arabic version written after each verse. Ff. 1, 2, 88, 
89, 156-159 are written by a later hand and lack the Arabic 
version. Jol. 103 missing (Gen. xliv. 10 D’DY to ver. 27 MINI), but 
replaced by a leaf written in a different hand (from pty) to ver. 29 
incl.). On the margin corrections and short notes. 

Large Yemenian squ. char. with superlinear vowel-points, the later 
leaves with Tiberian vowel-points, fol., ff. 159 [No. 508}. 

4. Genesis (beginning i. 16), Exodus, Leviticus (ending ii. 3 
ined). On the upper and lower margins parallel passages are 
quoted. The writing is in many places partially effaced. 

Vellum, large squ. char., with vowel-points and accents. Raféhs 
and = lene marked by a horizontal line above; 2 coll., 4to, ff. 89. 
Oriental ‘binding [No. 509). 

5. Psalms with Rashi. 

Vellum, German char., small 4to, ff. 96 [H. No. 383]. 
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6. Job with an anonymous Commentary. The author is sup- 
posed to have been a Provengal Rabbi (see Neubauer, Rabbins 
francais, p. 553). Some of the last leaves are damaged. 

Written by Israel b. Abraham, 1394 (Berliner Mag., VIII, 
p- 114, erroneously 1434). 
Vellum and paper, French Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 97 [H. No. 198]. 


Taroom, MrIpRAsH. 


7. Targum to Prophets, Psalms, Job, and Proverbs, beginning 
1 Sam. v.11. After fol. 5 lacuna (ch. xiii. 2—xiv. 16), another 
after fol. 19 (ch. xxvi. 25—xxviii. 16). The MS. ends Prov. xxxi. 25 
(nwad). See the remarks on this MS. by S. D. Luzatto in Geiger’s 
Wissenschaftl. Zeitschr., V, 132 sqq. 

Written for David b. Nissim Hardfé b. Vivas (w3'3), and 
finished 1 Schebat, 5247 (Dec. 26, 1486). 
Large Orient. squ. char., fol., ff. 342. The beginning damaged 
(H. 116]. 

8. Syn wiin[n] on Leviticus and Numbers, beginning and 
end missing. Fol. 146% a notice in Arabic (dated Monday, 16 
Tammiz, 1909 (1598)) by Suleiman b. David b. Musa Al Damari 
to the effect that the MS. had been pawned. Marginal notes in 
Hebrew and Arabic. 

Written by David b. "my Al Qisi, and finished 3 Tishri, 1906 
(Sept. 17, 1594). 
Yemen. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 246 [No. 505]. 

9. Midrash on the Old Testament in the style of Yalqut. The 
beginning is missing. A rough survey of: the contents of this 
work has been given by 8. D. Luzatto in mn DID, vol. VII, 
p. 215 sqq. A note on the fly-leaf, by a later hand, describes the 
MS. erroneously as WIN w77D. 

Owner: Josef b. Zikri. 
Span. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 256 [H. No. 92]. 


BinLtE COMMENTARIES. 


10. Abraham b. Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, with 
marginal notes, the latter taken from the Supercommentaries of 
Moses > Judah] of the family Ne‘arim (oO yp27 j), Josef Kaspi, 
[Samuel] Motot, and the author of wp) mx. Beginning and end 
missing. 

Censor: Laurentius Franguellus. 
Vellum [ff. 1-20 paper, and written by a later hand], Span. Rabb. 
char., 4to, ff. 252 |H. No. 15]. 





11. Fragment of Abraham b. Ezra’s Commentary on Gen. xxiv. 
16 to Exod. xxiii. 16, 

Orient. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 52 [No. 506]. 
VOL. XIV. M 
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12. Jacob b. Ashér’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, fuller than 
the printed edition, with Glosses by R. yodp. Pasted over the inside 
of one of the covers is a vellum leaf bearing Rashi’s Commentary 
on Menahoth, fol. 419 (1. 21) to 42¥ (M21D7 NDP D3). 

Written by Isaac b. Josef of Portugal, in the province of Aveiro 
(73x), commenced in Jerusalem, and finished in Safed, Sunday, 
7 Tebeth, 5149 (Dec. 6, 1388). 

Owners: Isaac Jeqiti@] b. Mordecai called jxpp Kellteim, 
Baruch b. Josef Naftali Kohen. 

Franco-German Rabb. char., ff. 1, 23, 27, 293 (the last named to 

replace fol. 292, which is damaged), Ital. curs. char., fol., ff. 293 
[H. No. 137}. 

18. 1. 36 OY IND, Abraham of Cologne’s Cabbalistic treatise cn 
the Tetragram (printed). On fly-leaf the Ten Sefirdth. 

2. Fol. 12. Nahmanides’ short Commentary on the Pentateuch. 
The greater part of the introduction is missing. After fol. 50 lacuna 
(Exod. xv. 18 to xvi. 6 towards the end). 

3. Fol. 123. Shém Tob [b. Abraham b. Joshua b. Saul b. Moses 
b. David b. Abraham] b, Gaon’s Cabbalistical treatise 219 ow "N32 
(printed). End wanting. 

Censors: Clemente Carretto, 1623 (ff. 11Y and 130); Clemente 
Renatto. 

Owner: Gabriello Cesaro, 

No. 1, Ital. curs. char. ; Nos. 2 and 3, Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 130 

(H. No. 143]. 

14. 1. Meir Arama’s Philosophical Commentary on the Pentateuch. 

2. Fol. 33. Commentary on Isaiah and Jeremiah (printed under 
the title Da\n) ONS) by the same, but with variations from the 
existing edition. 

3. Fol. 137. Commentary on the fourteen mynd to the Agadic 
interpretation of Esther in Tr. Megillah, ff. 10-11 (by Sol. Al 
Qabis; cf. Mag., VIII, p. 115). 

4. Fol. 147. A similar work by Levi b. Habib, but almost 
entirely illegible. 

5. Fol. 151. Homily by Ashér b, Jehiel against the detractors 
of the Law. 

6. Fol. 161. Headed 9”nbt b”’a107105 rexDA “D, Glosses on various 
passages in the Talmud and Midrash. 

7. Fol. 180. Glosses on Lamentations (i. 1-9) by Judah Nathan 
Provengal. 

Censors: Fra Luigi, 1600; Clemente Carretto, 1623 (ff. 136, 
182). 

Ff. 1-32 and 147-186 Orient. curs. char., ff. 33-146 Span. curs. char., 

4to, ff. 182 [H. No. 11]. 
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15. Commentary on the Pentateuch, compiled from the Com- 
mentaries of Abraham b. Ezra and Levi b. Gerson by Daniel 
b. Solomon Hardfe. The compiler (18) y¥Pd) styles himself 
also oxEY nbn. The work begins with what seems to be 
the compiler’s preface, but the first few lines are pasted over. 
The two commentaries are divided into parts comprising single 
verses, or groups which follow each other alternately. Fol. 50, 
a long quotation from Menahem Recanati’s myo ‘myn. Fol. 56, 
between the portions my *n and nytdin vbyy, are inserted Ibn 
Ezra’s explanations of Exod. i. 4, 9, 11, 14 (as far as YXy3 D5Nn), 
16 (beginning mm nbn), 19 (beginning Wn NI); ii. 2 (beginning 
137 9D ys), parts of vv. 3, 4, 7, 8,9; iii. 2 (Myra), 11 /as far as Jnend), 
14 with the note on the Tetragram, all of which are omitted in 
their proper places. Fol. 59 follows the other recension of the 
same note beginning ‘n>xin x2 man Yow AD *S WN NANA NDWS 
psy Syaay amiyy oy we 55 gy oe soi nod > qaxad on, but 
the end is missing. Ff. 133, 134, fragment of a commentary on 
Exod. xxi. 1-35. Fol. 294’, on the margin a quotation headed 
nw ‘dan. The compiler not only adds many marginal notes on 
his own behalf, but also frequently refers to Ibn Ezra’s grammatical 
works, Maimini’s Moréb, and the Eight Chapters, Ibn Janah, Qamhi, 
and mentions Galenus, Avicenna and Immanuel. Fol. 355’, some 
Glosses on the Moréh, Book II (beginning), and abstracts from the 
Arikh, all by the same compiler (cf. Mag., VIII, p. 113, X, p. 101). 

The work is in autograph, and was finished in Belmonte (73 773), 
in the ‘ environs of Fano,’ in Ellul, 5208 (1448). 

Owners: Judah Leb b. Tobias, Peres b: Tobias, and Hisdai b. 
Moses (fol. 3). 


Franco-German curs. char., 4to, ff. 361 [H. No. 213]. 


16. xow upd, Commentary on the Pentateuch by Samuel 
Warburg b. Jacob J5¥20 of Hamburg, finished in ‘ Munsterland,’ 
1783. At the end an acrostic on the name JB¥%» Sximw. On 
fol. 180 the German name of the author. 

Owner: Lazarus Emanuel in Amsterdam. 
German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 180 [H. No. 337]. 

17. 1. a. o»n py, Commentary on the legislative portions of the 
Pentateuch by Moses .... in Florence. The author states that 
this work is a supplement to another of his, styled p23 yr (fol. 7), 
and which he frequently quotes. The name Moses occurs both in 
the preface and the concluding poem. 

b. Fol. 55%. mw, by the same author. The first is headed 
maaqpn sya 772 om $”’ma Dan npn pays Awe; fol. 61%, 
On the plague in Florence ; fol. 71%, On an earthquake which 
M 2 
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took place in the Florentine district ; fol. 75%, WRI WIT *¥ITYDI 
m2203 bwin Pa PDD wR VND “AN NUN ANN; fol. 92%, On the 
death of his brother Abigeddr in Florence. 

2. Fol. 102. Various poems ; fol. 104%, }2 pmnaxd anwn nbpn 
my. 

The work No. 1, which is evidently the author's autograph, was 
wrongly ascribed by a later owner to Abraham b. Shém Tob Bibago. 
Another owner was a certain Shabbethai. 
Owner: Zunz (No. 4). 
Vellum, No. 1, Ital. Rabb. char., fifteenth century ; No. 2, later curs. 
char., 4to, ff. 105 [No. 436]. 

18. Masoretic and exegetical Glosses on the Pentateuch and the 
Earlier Prophets; Al Shékh quoted fol. 45%. The beginning is 
missing. 

Ital. curs. char., qto, ff. 53 [No. 461]. 
19. Stray Glosses on passages of the Pentateuch. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 8 [H. No. 159]. 

20. Nissim b. Reuben’s Commentary on Genesis, beginning 
NIVON NTI WIT MIAN yoy Wes WNIMN NOY’ maa ANID NID MYR 
prarordyan Syta rave ws tot Sy aby mips pose ops wrinn 
S$ nb seer xd amd mina Sua. Introduction ends 3Wan3 7351 
lawny yw Mxvom moon Sy wepyad Ana mans pay pny 4 ma 
sya one ose at Ndd onyya onenon. The work ends 
ch. xxiii. 17 D'DI NIV NY won. The author quotes Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, Maimini and Nahmanides; Levi b. Gershdn is once 
mentioned on the margin. From the notice on the margin, fol. 10, 
sonoasyo wre anp a’abyr an bw sy none by spon ar 
20-0252, the MS. appears to be the author’s autograph. The 
name of another owner is erased, but the notice in question seems 
to have been written by [71x }2v mv. Another owner’s notice on 
fol. rin the same hand gives ‘the name Solomon 72” (as also 
on the cover). Next to it appears in square characters the name 
Solomon of Dubno. 

Splendid large Orient. Rabb. char., large 4to, ff. 87 [H. No. 173]. 

21. Fragment of a work containing Glosses on Exodus. The 
following names are quoted: Eliezer b. Nathan [73x77], R. Hananél 
[n’’7], Isaac yt ye [rN], Jacob b. Ashér, Judah Hasid, Nah- 
manides, Samson b. Abraham, 7’, “wy D”’97 NN YD, NAD. 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 8 [H. No. 386]. 


22. Levi b. Gershin’s Commentary on Leviticus. 
Owner's notice at the head of fol. 1 destroyed by worms. 
Franco-German curs. char., 4to, ff. 147 [H. No. 329]. 
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23. Continuation of above on Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
Owners: Jacob and Solomon, sons of Abraham Kohén; of 
a second notice in Italian written underneath only the name Caesar 
and the year 1599 are legible. 
Franco-German curs. char., 4to, ff. 197 [H. No. 330]. 


24. Anonymous Commentary on Numbers, chiefly based on 
Rashi and Ibn Ezra, who are occasionally mentioned by name. In 
many cases, however, the borrowed passages are reproduced with 
slight alterations, and without reference to their authors. Beside 
these Ongelos is quoted, also Moses hak-Kohen [Chigatilla?], 
Nahmanides, the )3n7 bya, and the author’s father whose name is 
not disclosed. The author also often discusses grammatical questions. 

Owner: Elhanan, of Portaleone [A 8 ayer] b. Menahem (cf. 
HB., XX, 47). 
Ital. curs. char., but frequently illegible on account of water stains, 
small fol., ff. 93 [H. No. 169}. 

25. Fragment of a Commentary on the Pentateuch, beginning 
Gen. iv, ending xxxvii. 21 (j2\N7 yor). Each portion is introduced 
by a short poem headed mwnn. 

Yemen. squ. char., fol., ff. 89 [No. 504]. 


26. Notes on the Massoras to the Pentateuch. 
Modern curs. char., 4to, ff. 74 [No. 517]. 


27. 1. David Qamhi’s Commentary on the Haftardth (printed). 
2. Fol. 56. Commentary on Tr. Sabbath ch. xiv. (DYYTW ANDY), 
based chiefly on Rashi. Continued fol. 67. © 
3. Fol. 57. Hebrew Translation of the Aramaic portions of 
Daniel (cf. Mag., ibid., p. 114). 
No. 2 vellum, the rest paper, Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 67 [H. No. 302]. 


28. Anonymous Commentary on the Haftardth. Modern copy 
by Calman Lieben. 

German curs. char., large 4to, ff. 32 [H. No. 2or]. 

29. Copy of the Editio Princeps of Levi b. Gershin’s Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch with copious marginal notes. At the end 
extracts from 8’forno’s Commentary on Genesis. 

Censor: Domenico Jerosolimitano, 1610. 

Owners: Masliah mdi (?); Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi in 
Padua. 

The notes in Ital. curs, char., fol., ff. 425 [No. 415]. 

30. nD NMDKX 75D, Homiletic Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch by Judah Leb b. Simon, written 1659 (author’s autograph). 
German curs. char., 8vo, ff. 216 [No. 580]. 
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81. Fragment of a homiletic Commentary on Genesis (xxxv to 
xxxvii) in Arabic. 
Orient. Rabb. char., qto, ff. 25 [H. No. 454]. 


82. 1. Rashi’s Commentary on the Earlier Prophets, beginning 
Josh. iii. 4. Some additional Glosses on Josh. xii. 12-20 are inserted 
after the heading of DEW. Marginal notes indicate the portions 
used as Haftaroth. 

2. Fol. 82. Commentary on Pirgé Aboth (ch. I-V) attributed 
to Rashi (printed). 

' 3. Fol. 97. D°2HA INI 75D, beginning and end missing. 
Owner: Isaae Shabbethai o2prnn (fol. 97%, cf. Berliner, Gesch. 
d. Juden in Rom, II, p. 23). 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 114 [H. No. 382]. 


33. 1. Abraham b. Ezra’s Commentary on Isaiah. 

2. Fol. Nahmanides’ Commentary on Isaiah lii. 13 (Sous Fabia} 
‘2y). 

Vellum, Franco-German char., 4to, ff. 76 [H. No. 350]. 

34. Abraham b. Ezra’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets with 
variations from the printed text. At end: apy 13 AD ON 
sveainw> Sy ep nyp ‘napa oO) 7aNDA + 3ansNN *npnyn Sn 
D'|DIIA DMNA {MIND WME KAY Waya pr man nya % wD NT 
Pa NWP NWA INYO Dip S33) IDA) NOAA YI NITNP nwa 
yao yp napin xn mbn[s] abo. Cf. Friedliinder, Essays, p. 209. 

Censor: Domenico Irosolimitano, 1590. 
Vellum, Franco-German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 55 [H. No. 352]. 


35. 1. a. Obadyah Sforno’s Commentary on the Psalms. The 
introduction is preceded by a letter to the author’s brother Hananél ; 
b. fol. 74%. Remark by the same author on the pm OWN; 
ce: fol. 45. nbnp ’p nbmnn. and letter to King Henry (II) of 
France; d. fol. 75, letter to Hananél accompanying the author’s 
Commentary on Job; e. fol. 75%, on dreams ; f. fol. 77, Gloss on 
PLN PWR Vayn; g. fol. 77%, short poem printed in Halberstam’s 
Catalogue, p. 59; A. fol. 78, Homilies. 

2. Fol. 82. Commentaries on Jonah, Habakkuk (fol. 83%), and 
Zechariah (fol. 85). 

Owner: Jacob ‘MIND. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 88 [H. No. 331). 


36. 1. Anonymous Commentary on the Psalms, based on Moses 
Al Shékh’s Commentary. The preface is written twice, once on 
a loose sheet. 

2. Fol. 109. Commentary on Canticles, by the same author. 
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3. Fol. 117%. Commentary on Pentateuch. 
4. Fol. 186. Glosses and homilies. 
German curs. char., eighteenth century, 4to, ff. 200 [No. 516]. 


87. Homiletic philosophical Commentary on the Psalms (ac- 
cording to Halberstam) by Joshua b. Sho‘eib. The first sixteen 
folios are missing, the MS. begins with the end of Ps. vii aud 
ends Ps. xxxvii. 17. The author mentions Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
Maimiini and Levi b. Gershdn. Fol. 133% (Ps. xxx) on the 
margin syed wns. 

Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 192 [H. No. 210]. 


38. Levi b. Gershon’s Commentary on Psalms, finished 3 Iyyar, 
5098 (April 23, 1338). The text verses with vowel-points, accents 
and Raféhs. 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 96 [H. No. 289]. 

39. 1. Allegorical Commentary on Canticles, by Moses b. Isaac 
Halayo (cf. HB., X, p. 97). Fol. 1¥ wan 7d quoted. 

2. Allegorical Commertary on Ruth, by the same, beginning 
poem pam 55 yxbn pny’ a3 awe DN. 

Span. square char., 4to, ff. 106 [H. No. 17]. 

40. Abraham b. Ezra’s Commentaries on Ruth, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, Lamentations, and Esther. 

Vellum, Franco-German Rabb., 4to, ff. 55 [H. No. 351]. 

41. a. Commentary on Ruth; the author mentions Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, and Qamhi. 6. Fol. 12%, Commentary on Canticles 
according to Rashi, with abstracts from R. Tobiah’s explanations. 
c. Fol. 25, Commentary on Lamentations according to Rashi and 
Qamhi. Fol. 31, the author quotes a second version of Rashi’s 
explanation of iv. 6 and concludes ‘21719 4”) nw “0 snow > 
4’) mayo isn nwo mow (see WB., XXI, p. 30, and VII). 
d. Fol. 33%, abstracts from the Midrash Ekha. 

Franco-German curs. char., 4to, ff. 38 [H. No. 303]. 

42. nnowi we oO. Commentary on Esther by R. Bahya finished 
8 Nisan, 5471 (March 28, 1711). 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 19 [H. No. 46]. 

43. Commentary on Esther by R. Zechariah [b. Sariiq]. The 
preface begins nwbw on Ap ran ran 595 osmyn onasiny pd 
Anown py nywn sw 4A am|D “an ADIN ‘NA. 

Written by Seu, who finished his work Sivan, 5345 (May, 
1585). 

Large Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 16 [H. 93]. 
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44. 1. nan mar mds. Supercommentary to Rashi’s Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch by a pupil of R. Abraham Hayyim 
Rodriguez, written 1726. 

2. Fol. 71. Similar work written at Leghorn in the same year, 
beginning 3, ends nv “NN. 

3. Fol. 80, Fragment of an encyclopedical work, chiefly of 
grammatical character. 

Nos. 1 and 2 Span. Rabb. char., No. 3 inverted, larger Span. Rabb. 
char., r2mo, ff. 104 [ No. 462]. 

45. pay np) ‘D. Supercommentary on Rashi on the Pentateuch 
by Eliezer Sopino. 

Written by Isaiah b. Jacob of jN7101, and finished Sunday, 
20 Tammiiz, 5245 (July 2, 1485). The name of the person on 
whose behalf the copy was made is blotted out. 

Owner: Rafael David py (ff. 39, 47, 91). 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 112 [H. No. 216]. 


46. myb nipy. Shem Tob b. Isaac Shafrits’ Supercommentary 
on Abraham b. Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch (cf. 
M. Friedliinder, Hssays on the Writings of Abr. b. E., p. 226 sqq.). 
Fol. 133 inverted. 

Finished Tuesday, 22 Tammiiz, 5442 (July 28, 1682). 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 138 [H. No. 88). 


47. Supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s Commentary by Moses 
b. Judah b. Moses omy37 jd (fol. 3%), who composed his work 
at the age of 25 years (fol. 3%). The preface ends with the 
following rhymes :— 

Vy JIN ‘TPN DDS NDI APN 
arey xd owe yaya ody) ontee enw 
VW DWNT by NISSN Voy A OVNI. AIF 


Written by Menahem. 
Owner: Benjamin Pesaro. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 82 [H. No. 111]. 


48. [pnd nba]. Samuel Matot’s Supercommentary on 
Abraham b. Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch (printed) with 
marginal notes. 

Censors : Domenico Irosolimitano; Laurentius Franguellus, 
1596; Alessandro Scipione, 1596. 

Owners: Rafael yx'ox, Aaron INy¥'v’. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 105 [H. No, 80]. 


49. "1m jax. Supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch by Judah Leon b. Moses Mosconi (see Friedlinder, 
Essays, p. 214). 
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Writer: Solomon b. Josef *uxnr, Tlemsan, 1490, written on 
behalf of Judah yoo. (See Mag., III, p. 41 and Steinschneider, 
ibid., p. 94.) 

Owner: Samuel ‘pruoy. 

Span. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 390 [H. No. 195]. 


50. 1. Supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the 
Pentateuch headed ANNI MY 72 NPI DNA Seawe wrvps wre; 
beginning oYoyaA oNA ne ode NI MDW AIM NwNTIA 
IW) DON jOT pow oN ww WW OAI INI. Besides older 
authorities such as Sa‘adyah, Ibn Jan&h and Rashi, the author 
quotes Samuel b. Tabbin, David Qamhi, and his own teachers 
Levi Hakkohen and Meir b. David. The work seems to have been 
written in the fourteenth century. 


2. Fol. 67. Josef b. Nahmias’ Commentary on the Abddah 
mon AnX. The author styles himself a pupil of R. Ashér b. Jehiel, 
and quotes (fol. 71%) R. Israel b. Josef. 


Paper and vellum, Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 82 [H. No. 218]. 

51. DDB nnd 15D. Supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s Commen- 
tary on the Five Scrolls, by Solomon b. Gottlieb Stern in Rechnitz 
(Hungary), in five parts, each of which has a separate title, viz. : 
1. nebw 37, on Canticles; 2. 1 m3, on Ruth; 3. mn 50, 
on Lamentations; 4. nD3n ny, on Ecclesiastes; 5. ‘3770 nda, on 
Esther. 

Modern German curs, char., 4to, ff. 60 [H. No. 389]. 

52. Supercommentary to Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on Exod. iii. 15, 
by Isaac Noveira (m7), beginning mmx TN 5” a3n pwd; 
ending n’And wor san Mata wad nN 3”y. 

Squ. char., 4to, ff. 38 [H. No. 212]. 

53. 1. a. Calendar rules; 0. fol. 3 yern SONA ONIN My; c. 
fol. 3Y NY FPN Mypn Awy; d. fol. 3¥ mMpon nw; ¢. fol. 4¥ Some 
Rabbinical definitions ; f. fol. 5¥ nynpan b>; g. fol. gv Aypyon *pbn 
new ; h. fol. 10 pmdy pprd pre pwd; 2. fol. 12 Sxmw 7 npn; 
j. fol. 12¥ IVT NyyoNA Nmyd new pp o dda; & fol. 14 1K 
ve ooa pay daa woe pay mip woe pay omdnn; J. fol. 16 1D ar 
sown nawd; m. fol. 16¥ ANAS sa mv odS5; xn. fol. 17 WD 
ovaan nenad; o. fol. 18 nypond own; p. fol. 23 mawon dd5 
nor nny dy3 snow; g. fol. 30 marwn S52; 7. fol. 37 Down; 
8. fol. 40 DYOINA DIN’. 

2. Fol. 46. Isaac Noveira’s diagrams, drawings and astronomical 
figures, 
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3. Fol. 74. The same author’s Supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s 
Commentary on Exod. ili. 15. 
4. Fol. 1 (left hand). The same as No. 52, but incomplete, ending 
myy va xd on tm dnb Son xb os. 
Owner: Solomon Bassano. 
No. 1, Span. Rabb. char.; No. 2, Ital. curs. char.; No. 3, German 
curs. char. ; No. 4, Ital. squ. char. ; 4to, ff. 86 and 15 [H. No. arr]. 
54. Fragment of an anonymous Supercommentary to Nahmanides’ 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, headed Ann by 6% “20170 by ip 
Sn weep wwann xnbwa x’x 57 mepinn ot by. Beginning 
mw ws ww koe Tw am pon ps Open and meena 
WIDY OVP NwNID NI DN “aw mow oped Ar san ION wn 
ons onas. After fol. 32 lacuna (end of Ny and nearly the 
whole of nbym). The copyist has left several spaces blank, viz. 
fol. 31° (marked 1pn) and fol. 42%. The MS. ends Exod. viii. 8. 
The Commentary is not identical with any of those mentioned in 
Neubauer’s Catalogue, Nos. 241, 242', 1645. To judge from the 
paper and writing the MS. dates from the fifteenth century. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, 2 coll., ff. 72 [H. No. 77]. 


55. Glosses on Rashi’s and Nahmanides’ Commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, beginning Snnad poy an xd pny VW’ MeN. nen 
aa syns an soy poy an xd moss Yen peda ppd w/a 
masta nwys ws xds ixsa Snnnd qray avn xdy oe 555 yamiad ry 
mma amd qos mn xd Sdoy insnaw waldo ps 9/1 y”annaw ann 
neds psy ans y”aonn “een qena en pedo meno ib awpay 
any ops nowy Sax idnnad qry an xd prsaw yown Synnad. 

After fol. 72 two leaves missing (end of nwo and beginning of 
onain mb). 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 98 [H. No. 76]. 

56. s'27 NW I, by Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi; a. Hundred 
notes and comments on passages of the Bible and Talmud, fol. 77, 
two poems; 6. fol. 112%, Inscription on the tombstone of Gershdm 
called Rafael Hezekiah, son of Isaac Shalim; c. fol. 114. Addenda 
to fol. 72. The preface is dated Padua, Tebeth, 5579 (Jan. 1819). 

Author’s autograph. 
Ital. squ. and Rabb. char., many leaves worm-eaten, 8vo, ff. 114 
[H. No. 290}. 

57. NOT NW II, begins with mw2Dn, by Jacob David Jeqiithiel 
Kohen of Jerusalem ; Moses b. ind of Safed; Samuel IN3ND YI; 
Shem Tob woxnox, Dayyan of Salonica; Josef, Rabbi 2wpIN 
(with seal); Samuel hakKohen of Tiberias; Joshua A. Shalom, 16 
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Adar, 5604 (1844); Levi Nahmias of Hebrin; Abraham Solomon 
Salmon of Jerusalem. Fol. 10, Copy of Preface by the author’s 
father (the original on fol. 17); Recommendation by Nathan hak- 
Kohen of the Crimea; David Hayyim 73" of Rovigo; Abraham 
Reggio of Gorizia; Josef ww of Hebrdn; Jacob Luzatto; fol. 18, 
author’s preface. The work was finished in 1821. The last part 
of the volume is devoted to Addenda and Corrigenda. Inside the 
left-hand cover two verses of poetry. 
Many blanks, 4to, ff. 94 [H. No. 291]. 


58. ni2I7 «1p, by Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi, Notes and 
Comments ; fol. 29%, poems; fol. 52, Huxplicatio epicriseon 
masorethicarum singulis libris biblicis subiectarum, containing the 
numbers of verses and letters of the Biblical books; fol. 66, birth 
dates of various persons; fol. 66%, prayer by Qalimani, probably 
connected with the blessing to be pronounced at the completion of 
the sun cycle. 

Author’s autograph. 
r2mo, ff. 67 [H. No. 299]. 


59. Writings of Josef b. Jacob Montefiore of Pesaro in Ancona, 
son-in-law of Isaac al Qustantin. 

1, oD 73. The work is preceded by various M1307 in prose 
and poetry, by Isaiah Romini of Pesaro, Jehiel hak-Kohen of 
Ancona, Jacob Israel of Pesaro. Then follows a series of prayers, 
the last of which is one of thanksgiving for having been delivered 
from a plot made against him on the 21st Kislev, 5499 (1738). 
The treatise itself is styled ND v7, and contains Agadic Glosses 
on the fifty-three portions (73) of the Pentateuch. Fol. 66, a 
prayer ; fol. 70’, prayer by Solomon Al Qabis. 

2. Fol. 71. p07 735, history of the author's family, concluding 
with a sonnet and more prayers. 

3. Fol. ror. WH¥ jp IHD, a work similar to No. 1 on the Psalms. 
The preface is preceded by the original armorial bearings of the 
Montefiore family surrounded by three mottoes taken from the 
Bible. Fol. 331, a copy of Isaiah Romini’s Haskama. 

The MS. is the author’s autograph, No. 1 and 2 being written 
1741, No. 3 in 1745. <A description of the Codex is given in 
Dr. L. Loewe’s Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, I, p. 629. 

Squ. and curs. char., 4to, ff. 331 [No. 453]. 


60. 1. Joshua b. Shoeib’s Homilies on the Pentateuch (printed). 
Fol. 182, note from the preface of ed. Cracow, 1573, by Samuel 
Bohm. 

2. Fol. 331. Homilies for Passover and Pentecost; after fol. 345 
lacuna ; fol. 346, Fragment of a homily on New Year, after which 
another lacuna; fol. 348, Homilies on Succoth (cf. Mag., X, p. 102). 
Paper, Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 352 [H. No. 30]. 
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61. 1. Josef b. Shém Tob b. Shém Tob’s xnpn py (cf. Neub. 
2052°) Homilies (incomplete). 

2. Fol. 102. Sermon preached in Segovia on Sabbath mp np», 
5212=June 17, 1452; fol. 112: nwon by mow mmwy ows wy 
pdt Aya 8” pre pT pM saws pdyn wrind onsen onde 
nome by amass may ova ey wae Sap yds indy jor ena 
bbwd omwe nvdn ov pena mbdy Shynad omdy mvp awe noi 
syn aw dsb ina maar yr Se odd mie ay sim ra nabs bby 
sna ‘aos 035 Se natdy omy ond asx cow Sapa Se aan 
Syw snsny 225 on > ps TI aN yy HY Naw may wyn Sy 
wpans op ns oindy xd aes by yn dea me ominn ne aay 
ban NnDdI3n MII 44. b> WapPNs ADIIA NVWOWKI NaN 7 ony 
STVON f31°5 Sema mnnas) MPN ANNA NXP ANN); and three more 
sermons preached on the Sabbaths, when the fourth and fifth of the 
Pirgé Abéth were read; and on Simhath Torah of the same year; 
fol. 151Y, illegible note by a later hand. 

Owner: Shabbethai Mordecai Hallevi, 1 Nisan, 1801. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 151 [H. No. 166]. 


62. 1. nyw7bI o'NvND. Texts for homilies on the weekly portions 
of the Pentateuch. 

2. Fol. 4%. Homilies. 

3. Fol. 6%. Simon b. Sémah Duran’s preface to his M38 730. 

4. Fol. 10. Homilies. 

5. Fol. 17. Glosses on some paragraphs of the Pirq? Abdoth. 

6. Fol. 18. Hayya Gaon’s observation on nynnd pony “7, and 
similar expositions on passages in the Bible. 

7. Fol. 41’. 5’mp orn. 

8. Fol. 49%. Eleazar of Worms’ Commentary on Psalms. 

9. Fol. 60. Homiletic expositions of passages in the Psalms. 

10. Fol. 67. Homily on Providence. 

11. Fol. 69. Glosses on various topics from the Talmud, headed 
m7 VVS. 

12. Fol. 79. Funeral sermon by 0/7 (cf. Steinschneider, J/ag., 
X, 102, Josef Taitazak ?) on the death of Elijah Mizrahi, Tuesday, 


, 


23 Shebat, 5286 (Feb. 6, 1526). 
13. Fol. 77. Homilies. 


14. Fol. 92. Glosses on the Pentateuch, by Abraham b. Isaac of 
Constantinople (see fol. ror’). Halberstam, Cat. p. 48, reads 
erroneously X2w0 for NWT. 
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15. Fol. 117. p/n Awyy aynw “An ‘DD OMINMD Nyp nad 
HD Oyd ON %3 ‘NN xd) 09. Ethical observations on Ps. i to 
xvi (cf. Mag., 1. ¢.). 

16. Fol. 120. Glosses on Psalms, headed 9/77 “5. 

Owner : Isaac Israel HONDA? (fol. 39). 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 120 [H. No. 256]. 


TI. 
TALMUD AND HALAKHA. 
TeExT AND COMMENTARIES. 


63. Fragment of Talmud Babli, nay, fol. 42%, 1. 4 from bottom ; 
fol. 2, ibid., 35%, last line San and beginning of ch. iii, the whole 
of the Mishnah being placed at the head. ‘The MS. ends ibid., 
fol. 377, 1. 20, DIwpPr AN. 

Vellum, Franco-German squ. char., fol., ff. 2 [H. No. 326). 


64. N39 ND5. The tractates no, DMD, Ninoy, ~Is 7, with 
the Commentary of Judah Abbas. In the last-named tractate 


chs. iii and iv are written as one chapter. It is also incomplete, 
and contains only about a third of ch. vi. After fol. 1 lacuna. 
With regard to the author, see Steinschneider, J. Q. R., 1899, 
P- 333- 

Owner: Hayyim Josef David Azulai. 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 81 [H. No. 346}. 


65. Tosafoth of R. Elhanan b. Isaac of VSD to AV ANY, 
continued, and commented upon, as stated fol. 61, by R. Judah 
b. Isaac of N32. The following names of Tosafists are men- 
tioned: Efraim, fol. 51%, 66%; Hayyim Kohen Sedeq, fol. ror; 
Isaac b. Meir V3 [thus being then still alivé], fol. g1¥, 112%; 
Jacob of Orleans, fol. 5; Jacob Tam, frequently, also a Responsum 
of his is reproduced, fol. 57%, and his Ww "HD quoted, fol. 1og¥ ; 
Josef b. Orleans, fol. 101; Moses b. Abraham [perhaps M. of 
Pontoise, see Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 74], fol. 22%; Moses b. Moses, 
fol. 9; Samuel b. Meir [n”3v7], fol. 106%; Shemaya of Joinville, 
fol. 97; Solomon [the Saint ?, cf. Zunz, ibid., p. 37], fol. 4%. The 
end is missing. 

Owner: Abraham })D21D. 


Vellum, large French Rabb. char., custodes ornamented with pen 
and ink sketches, fol., ff. 116 [H. No. 58]. 
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66. NDY Mmppin, by Judah hal-Labin, beginning j7> f3"pnn 
yaw xpdya tiny xdsd peay pa ppm own oy? na xd ynnn ons 
nab ane yaa pany. The work is incomplete. 


Paper [ff. 1, 10, 11 vellum], Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 20 [H. 
No. 164}. 


67. Tosafoth of R. Samson of Sens to m7 ANIY, ends fol. 41°, 
1. 2 of the printed text, s.v. Sxwoy xoxn, and is continued (in the 
MS.) fol. 12%, col. 1, 1. 9, s8.v. jD°D3 by proywsa, by R. Judah Sir 
Leon [1166-1224]. The end is missing. On ff.1 and 2 several 
- blank spaces. 

Vellum, Franco-German Rabb. char., 2 cols., fol., ff. 16 [H. No. 96]. 

68. wx’7n ‘pon. Additamenta to m9 by Ashér b. Jehiel; 
fol. 1, several gaps left by the copyist. 

Written by Nissim ax b. Abraham naw. 
Owner: Abraham di } wp. 
Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 82 [H. No. 98}. 

69. mpDiIn, by the pupils of R. Peres b. Elijah on Nop N33. 
On fol. 6% R. Elijah is mentioned; fol. 70%, Nw ND NXYD Mm 
Or Sevow amp news. 

Owner: Isach Zaccuto. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 219 [H. No. 106]. 

70. Eliezer b. Jacob Nahiim’s Commentary on D'y7t, may before 
nbn. Fol. 242, Glosses on Maimini’s Mishné Tora on monn; 
fol. 255, on nWwyN; fol. 324, on Tosifta o7N33. 

Span. curs. char., 4to, ff. 331 [H. No. 135]. 

71. Commentary on o°nDp and nb3p by [R. David b. Levi] the 
author of the on30n’D. He quotes Abraham b. Daud, Al Fasi, 
Maimini, Solomon [b. Addereth], the wyn ’D by Isaac b. Abba 
Mari, and the mndwnn ’b of Meshullam b. Mose of Béziers (cf. 
Renan and Neubauer, Ecrivains juifs, p. 129). Part I concludes 
with the words 73 Syyw “9 Sym pana w37 "DD 3p pypn An 
moby. With marginal notes by the copyist. 

Written by Moses b: Shém Tob b. Habib in mM oNy 5241 (1481). 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 56 [H. No. 204]. 

72. Isaiah de Trani’s (senior) Glosses on nvo3', MIN, PH, 
PwrIp, m1. 

Owners: Benjamin Pesaro, Abraham Leb b. Sarah. 
Ital. curs. char., fol., ff. 172 [H. No. 7]. 

73. KR. Gershon Medr Haggilah’s Commentary on n3yn, copied 

by Rafael Nathan Neta Rabbinowicz from Cod. Monac. 216? (1870). 
German curs, char., 8vo, ff. 10 [H. No. 252]. 
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74. Fragments of Ashér b. Jehiel’s [(w’x71n] Commentary on 
a. Myra, begins fol. gor, col. 1, 1. 30 wd, ends 51°, col. 1, 1. 23 
377 DIN; fol. 2, ibid., 517, col. 1, 1. 16 MMN, ends 52°, col. 1, 
1. 23 °NWI; fol. 3°, ibid., 517, col. 1, 1. 26 Sax; fol. 37, ibid., col. 2, 
]. 10 from the bottom, fuller than the printed text; fol. 4, ibid., 
52%, col. 1, 1. 25 ovine, ends ibid.y, col. 1, l. 35 ADM. 

b. Fol. 5, 89N3 833, fol. 2087, col. 2, 1. 22 from the bottom ‘pay, 
ends ibid.’, col. 1, last line but one yh with variations; fol. 6, 
ibid., 206%, col. 1, 1. 25 mawow, ends ibid.’, col. 1, 1. 4 AYTW; 
fol. 7, ibid., 205%, col. 1, 1. 27 °3°3; fol. 8, ibid., 2087, col. 1, 1. 4 
from the bottom ; fol. 9, ibid., 209", col. 2 D°21ND3; fol. 10° and Y, 
ibid., 207. 

ce. Fol. 11, 99D, beginning; fol. 12, ibid., 1147, col. 1, last 
line but one. ; 

d. Fol. 13, NIN3 NIB, 209%, col. 1, 1. 25 aya; fol. 14, ibid., 
117, col. 1, 1. 26 Mwyn; fol. 15, ibid., 119%, 1 continued on fol. 17; 
fol. 16, ibid., 1177, col. 1, 1. 11 from the bottom. 


German Rabb. char., probably fifteenth century. Nearly all the 
leaves are incorrectly arranged, and should be read in the 
following order: 1, 3, 2, 4, 7, 6, 8, 10, 5, 13, 9, II, I2, 16, 14, 15, 
17; fol. [H. No. 325]. 


75. Judah b. Ela‘zar Hakkohén b. Al Madari’s Commentary 
on Al Fasi on mizind, po, and pwr'p (see WB., V, p. 131 8q., 
rem. 6). 

Franco-German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 295 [H. No. 51]. 

76. Commentary on Aboth attributed to Rashi (see No. 327). 
Censor: Gio[vanni| Dom[eni]co Carretto, 1618. 
German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 13 [H. No. 265]. 

77. Solomon b. Addereth’s Commentary on the Agadic passages 
of mana, myn, Ady, mM AHay, pdin, OT. The end is wanting. 
The MS. contains ff. yp to 3’ of an originally larger volume. 

Vellum, Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 97 [H. No. 74]. 

78. 1. Solomon b. Addereth’s Commentary on Agadic passages 
of m273, myn, adap, sina Naa, pin, OND, beginning missing. 

2. Fol. 11. Responsum on nbpnn no. 

3. Fol. 12%. Some Cabbalistic notes and comments, end missing, 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 14 [H. No. 264]. 

79. Anonymous Commentary on Agadic passages of the Talmud, 
viz. MIn3; fol. 22, por; fol. 34, M02; fol. 51%, Mow (sic); fol. 
797, D9; fol. 104%, 992. Beginning and end are missing. The 
first three pages are all but illegible. A former owner, Shalém 
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wpSpx in Gibraltar (axnda's), ascribes the work to [Samuel Sarsa] 
Ibn 72D, but it is not identical with the latter’s ‘ay 5S2n (see 
Halberst., Cat., p. 60). 
Vellum and paper, Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 112 (autograph ?) 
[H. No. 336). 
NOVELLAE AND GLOSSEs. 


80. Moses Nahmanides’ Novellae on Xy’¥D N33, end missing. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 59 [H. No. 87]. 

81. Nahmanides’ Novellae on }'03 (printed), incomplete. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 125 [H. No. 55]. 

82. 1. may watt nyby rad, Novellae on NIN3 N33 by R. Jonah 
Gerondi. 

2. Fol. 184. Novellae on po7nm3D by David Spa. Modern 
copy by Natan Neta Rabbinowicz from a MS. in the possession of 
Mordecai Wolf Ettinger (s32.0'N) of Lemberg (1862). 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 205 [H. No. 73]. 

83. a. Solomon b. Addereth’s Novellae on Ny*¥d 833; 0. fol. 
122Y (ch. vi to the end), Novellae by Nahmanides. 

Owners: Abraham Josef Solomon b. Mordecai Graziano, who 
bought the MS. from David Sn. 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 170, much stained with water [H. No. 311]. 

84. Solomon b. Addereth’s Novellae on 3, fuller than the 
printed edition. 

Written by Nissim madi b. Abraham 1510. 
Owned by the Midrash of Mordecai py>xn. 
Orient. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 89 [H. No. gg]. 

85. Novellae on Xy’¥D N23 by Ashér b. Jehiel in nine chapters 

(see Neub., Cat., 446’). 

Censor: Fra Gir[olamo] da Durallano, 1640. 

Owners: Abraham Josef Solomon Graziano (V3 wx), Judah 
Zerahya Azulai. 

Ital. curs. char. (same hand as No. 83), 4to, ff. 137 [H. No. 312]. 

86. Jom Tob b. Abraham’s of Sevilla [X’3anm] Novellae on 


swn3 N33. 

Written by Samuel b. Isaac, commenced Monday (read Tuesday), 
1 Tebeth, 5379 (18 Dec. 1618), and finished Wednesday (read 
Thursday), 28 Ab, 5382 (4 Aug. 1622). 

Owner: Hayyim Josef David Azulai. 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 233 [H. No. 315]. 
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87. DNA with 7pD. Novellae on NOP NII, Ny'yo N33, 
primo by Abraham Broda [x3]. The work was finished 
Sunday, 25 Nissan, 5485 (1725). 

Written by Josef NtDN. 
Maghribin Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 45 [No. 520]. 

88. DOND “HD, by an anonymous author, containing Novellae 
on min; fol. 34, JOP Wid; fol. 47, pUIMID; fol. 136, MyNaw; fol. 
142, ni3D; fol. r50%, nw; fol. 159, naw; fol. 220%, pany; fol. 
237%, NDY; fol. 282, pwrtp; fol. 220’, ANID; fol. 317, odpw; fol. 
321%, nwa"; fol. 331%, O'N9; fol. 341, 9; fol. 342, m3. The 
majority of sections begins with a short rhymed introduction. 

Censor: Domenico Ierosolimitano. 

Owners: Elyakim b. Hosea Finzi, Efraim Finzi, Moses 
Nahmias. 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 347 [H. No. 3441. 

89. Novellae on mand by Don Crescas Vidal (see HB., 1871, 
p45). Fol. 177, Small fragment on the same subject, beginning 
missing. 

Owner: Jacob Roderik (p77, fol. 99). 
Span. Rabb. char. (fol. 177 sqq. different hand), 4to, ff. 178 [H. 
No. 2401. 

90. 1. Glosses on ‘D779 on PIN, ONDD, YI, AMD, adi, as 
also on the Tosifta and Al Fasi. 

2. Fol. 6. Samson of Chinon’s min"3 75D (printed), finished 
22 Ab, 5072 (26 July, 1312). The introductory verses are 
missing. 

3. Fol. 39%. Chronological Tables of the Jewish Sages of the 
Talmudical and mediaeval epochs. 

4. Fol. 47. Glosses on some passages in PMID, NN, O79, 
1, by Judah b. Nathan and R. Nissim [Gerondi]; the end on 
fol. 627. 

5. Fol. 59. typa nynw masa. 

On fol. 62% some personal notes, one of which is dated Urbino, 
Monday, 5 (r. 4) Aug. 5299 (1539). There are also the names 
Isaac b. Josef of ydy39, Isaac b. Judah. 

Owner: Abraham Josef Solomon Graziano (3 wx). 

, Ital. curs. char., Nos. 2, 4, 5 German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 67 [H. No. 
323. 

91. Isaiah Hurwitz’s Glosses on ‘377% on NIv, Pay, ONDD, 
My yN, AWS, wT WNT, NOY, ADD, md30. The author’s name is 
given, fol. 105. 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 123 [H. No. 66]. 

VOL, XIV. N 
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92. 1. mabn ‘pop, by Isaiah b. Elias (Y’x) the younger, 
containing Decisions on NI”, PANY, D'NDD, 30 OY, 71D, AWN Wr, 
ndip, jOP “IW, NYYN, NOY, NI, MDND, Poa, PeNIP, MoD, OD, 
NOP NII, Nyy “3, KINI 3, PIII, Nyray, AV ANIy, mI, Nyy, 
popn, Mn TBD, ANN, M1373, pin. 

2. a. Fol. 519%. 5”t on’ 12°, beginning Ayn Twn KYO Ny 
(two paragraphs on nmispp msdn); 6. fol. 520, Tow Nin Andy 
mw mon ade oxw many si pip ena,..; ibid., moday oer 

mp3. 
3. Fol. 521. Judah Hiasid’s Ethical Will, forty-nine paragraphs 
with variations from the printed editions. 
Censor: Camillo Jagel, 1619 (fol. 520°). 
Vellum, German Rabb. char., fol., ff. 522 [H. No. 184]. 

93. Nissim b. Reuben’s Novellae on Al Fasi m2wnm wei, with 
a short appendix ; fol. 33, Nd; fol. 49, 721d (printed). 

Ital. curs. char., 4to (the first leaves slightly damaged), ff. 109 
[H. No. 348]. 
94. 1. Novellae on Al Fasi and R. Nissim [Gerondi] on nav; 


fol. 9, nN3In Mba. 

2. Fol. 12. a. Laws of the Society 54 jn, Cremona, 1591; 
b. Fol. 15. Copy of two documents found in the Great Synagogue in 
Cremona, Monday (read Tuesday), 29 Tebeth, 5332 (15 Jan. 1572), 
one of which had been hidden in the seat of Judah 3y"p wo, the 
other in the seat of the compiler of the MS.; 3. Fol. 22. Laws of the 
Study Society Sx na, dated Cremona, Friday, 1 Kislev, 5343 (26 
Nov. 1582); ¢. Fol. 24. Some marriage regulations, dated Padua, 
Ellul, 5267 (1507). d. Communal laws, dated Venice, 28 Iyyar, 
5315; ¢ Fol. 27%. Letter by Meir b. Isaac Katzenelenbogen ; 
f. Fol. 29. Ordinances by the Rabbis of Venice, Padua, Bologna 
(sixteen paragraphs), followed by copies of other regulations 
concerning the same places, as also Mantua and Ferrara. This 
portion of the MS. is very rich in names. 

3. Fol. 53. Poem by Abraham Provinziale in vindication of 
a young girl who had been slandered, eighty lines. 

4. a. Fol. 54’. Various Notes and Comments; 6. Fol. 58. Copy 
from the op2p, Cremona, 5356 (1596), signed Aaron David 
Nurlingen (73°73). 

5. Fol. 60. A treatise on spheres and globes in four chapters, 
with mathematical figures. The last pages are all but illegible; 
ch. iv missing. 

Censor: Domenico Jerosolimitano. 
Owner: Judah Isaac Horea (fol. 11°). 
Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 71 [H. No. 217]. 
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95. nv" nin, [Meir Kohen’s] Glosses to Maimini’s m2wn 
rn, beginning missing. The MS. opens with pbpn miadn, ch. iii. 
In m373 msdn several pages are left blank, and evidently intended 
for ch. v to the middle of ch. vii; fol. 11¥, nd% mdm; fol. 127, 
nay msdn; fol. 24, ywy nnvaw msdn; fol. 26%, 210 DY nnvaw nrsba ; 
fol. 30, myn pon msdn; fol. 38, ad) rainy rw nmiadm; fol. 40, 
myn msdn; fol. 42, mmo mbaxo mdm (see Jellinek, DWwNP 
D377, p. 6). 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, fol. 1 much, fol. 2 slightly damaged, ff. 45 
[H. No. 327]. 

96. Abraham b. David’s [the younger] Glosses to Maimini’s 

MN Aw, with variations from the printed editions. _ 


Ital. Rabb. char., 4to (the last two leaves are slightly damaged), 
ff. 174 [H. No. 410]. 


REsPONSA AND COMPENDIA. 


97. Responsa by Maimonides, copied from Cod. Bodl. Neub. Cat. 
2218. 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. ro2 [H. No. rgo]. 
98. a. DNNIA MIIWwN. The beginning is missing, but is sup- 
plemented on the fly-leaf (probably) by S. D. Luzatto, who also 
added marginal notes indicating where the Responsa are to be 


found in pry “yw, Salonica, 1792. A list of those omitted in the 
latter is given fol. 140 (see also Joel Miiller, Réponses faites par 
les célébres Rabbins francais et lorrains, Vienna, 1881, and Id., 
Responsen der Lehrer des Ostens u. Westens, 1888). 

b. Fol. 58". apy wan ne pene 9 Seww midxw, introduced by 
a short poem; fol. 87%, o»nB.yn Sx oven miawn (printed, see 
8S. D. Luzatto, 3¥iKn M3, fol. 56 sqq.). 

[Owner: 8. D. Luzatto.] 
Large German curs. char., fol., ff. 141 [H. No. 179]. 

99. oan Mawn. Copy made by Jacob Musafia in NudDo'N 
(Espartol #) with his own additions and corrections. The edition, 
Lyck, 1864 (Megisé Nirdémim) is based on this MS. 

Paper, Span. Rabb. char., r2mo, ff. 35 [H. No. 16]. 

100. Letters and Responsa. a. Letters by Abraham Maimini 
yax ep dy nat wn by; b. Fol. 6%. Responsa by Solomon b. 
Addereth, Asher b. Jehiel, Gerson b. Judah (Medr haggolah, fol. 
29°), Jacob of Corbeil (fol. 41%), Moses Nahmanides (fol. 61), 
Eliezer b. Joél hal-Levi (yn °38, fol. 76); ¢. Fol. go. Piyyut by 
Josef PrNt. 

Owners: Judah Samuel b. Menahem Sinai of Cologne in "p ; 
Samson, who bought the volume from the widow of Jacob Sinai 
N2 
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of Cologne; Leon Colonna, son of Rabbi Manuel Sinai Colonna; 
Isaac Luzatto in Gorizia, 1823, student of medicine. 
Vellum and paper, Franco-German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. go [H. 
No. 109]. 

101. Responsa. a. Solomon b. Addereth, R. Nissim, Samuel b. 
Moses, Jacob Berab; 6. Eliezer b. Nathan awsxrn 73K (fol. 28); 
c. Responsa from the yawn (by R. Meir of Rothenburg) with 
Glosses by R. Péres; d. Jehudah b. Meir hak-Kohen and Eliezer 
b. Isaac; Isaac yam (Saxon 3”n); Meir hal-Levi; R. Hayy, 

"R. Paltavai Gaon, R. Natrdnai Gaon, Rashi, Jacob b. Isaac hal- 
Levi, R. Mathatia Gaon, Josef Sefaradi, R. Hilai Gaon; e. fol. 64. 
tesponsa by Solemon b. Simon b. Stmah. After fol. 85 lacuna, 
and some leaves are missing at the end. 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 128 [H. No. 170]. 

102. 1. a. Responsa by Solomon b. Addereth. The beginning 
is missing as far as par. 312, ending par. 498 (printed). 

6. Fol. 37%. Responsa by R. Ashér b. Jehiél, Nos. 499 to 513. 

c. Fol. 41. Responsa by Solomon b, Addereth, Nos. 514 to g10. 

2. Fol. 120. Fragment of another work, of which hardly anything 
is legible. 

No. 1, Ital. Rabb. char., from fol. 50 to end much damaged ; No. 2, 
large Orient. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 131 [H. No. 356]. 

103. 1. Responsa by Solomon b. Addereth, to which are appended 
lists of all Responsa by 8. b. A., arranged according to subjects. 

2. Fol. 203. a. Responsa by Simon Duran (awn), Nahmanides, 
Solomon b. Addereth; 6. Abstracts from AYN j3X by Eliezer b. 
Nathan (}’285), identical with the p21" 75D (printed). Some of 
these abstracts (fol. 217) are headed: papyw p2n 7pDD miuipd 
4” waenn Sw yond; c. fol. 221. Abstracts from mbxw “yp 
px mawn) by Ashér b. Jehiel, known under the title ABNF AN 
by Moses of Brussels, copied by Vidal Bonet Lunel (ibid.Y); d. fol. 
223’. Abstracts from the 3D by Moses of Coucy; e. fol. 228¥. 
From pen ay pd; f. fol. 229. From on mine ’D and ANN MWD; 
g. fol. 230. From ‘n $3 “BD by Moses Hakkohen b. Crispin; 
h. fol. 231. ANA ADD, by Rashi; ¢. fol. 232%. oon DD, by 
Jacob b. Ashér ; M3 NWN of Sol. b. Addereth ; mya mada; &. fol. 
246. DIN“DD, by RK. Jeraham; J. fol. 250°. won Dd [of Maimuni]; 
m. fol. 257%. 230m DD, by Abraham b. Nathan; x. ANNA wD, 
by Tobias b. Eliezer ; 0. fol. 263. M5) WNB> ’D. 

3. a. Fol. 265. More Responsa by Solomon b. Addereth; 
b. Quotation from on mymMN by Aaron Kohen [of Lunel]; ¢. fol. 
278. From Amram’s Siddur. 
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4. a. Fol. 287. Responsa by Maimini, of which one (fol. 288) 
is in Arabic (see HB. XIX, p. 113); 6. fol. 288%. Responsa by 
Abraham Maimini in Arabic (cf. HB., ibid.); ¢. fol. 298. Various 
Responsa. 

Various Span. Rabb. hands, 4to, ff. 313 [H. No. 56]. 

104. 1. Opinions and Responsa on various ritual subjects by 
Meier of Rothenburg and Péreg b. Elijah. Fol. 4 contains remarks 
on the value of some of the coins current at that period. 

2. Fol. 5. Commentary on Abdth attributed to Rashi. 

3. Fol. 16. Responsa by Hayyim Eliezer b. Isaac, addressed to 
Jonah Obadya b. Nahmin, ending *nwpa Aan pny’ Ym Say qoby 
‘an pops on ryipr 499 p[njy[*] “9 at 7d pnynw snx ns 
brow mprny. 

4. Fol. 18. Minhagim of the Community of Erfurt, containing 
the name Isaac b. Samuel. 

5. Fol. 20. Index to a treatise on Benedictions with the texts 
of several of the latter. 

Owner : Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi, who wrote [an incomplete | 
table of contents on the right-hand cover. 
Vellum, German Rabb. char. (Nos. 2-5 originally formed part of 
a different volume, in which they occupied fol. 56 sqq.), 4to, ff. 20 
[H. No. 232}. 

105. 117 "25. David b. Zimra’s Responsa on yn }3N ND, 

fuller than the printed edition. 
Owner: Samuel Inds. 
Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 202 [H. No. 108]. 

106. Responsa by Elijah Mizrahi. Marginal notes by a later 
hand contain directions for finding the Responsa in the printed 
edition (Constantinople, 18°/,,), but in the MS. are thirty-five not 
to be found in the former. After fol. 172 lacuna. Ff. 176, 177 
Index; ff. 178, 179, Fragment of a Responsum. 

Ital. Rabb. char., ff. 173-179 two different Span. Rabb. char., fol., 
ff. 179 [H. No. 107]. 

107. Glosses to the Responsa of Ashér b. Jehiel by an anonymous 
author (but ascribed by Halberstam to Solomon Loria). According 
to a note at the end, the text used was the printed edition, Venice 
(1552). 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 56 [H. No. 6]. 

108. Collection of Responsa, Glosses, Quotations, and Minhagim, 
containing g80 paragraphs. Beginning and end missing. The 
compilation was made after 1417, because this date is referred to 
in No. 971 (fol. 112%). The following lists, giving the names of 
persons, countries and cities, and French words, are accompanied 
by the number of the paragraph in which they occur. 
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A. Persons :— 


Aaron of Epernay, 779. 
Aaron b. Jacob, 680. 
Aaron b. Josef, 405. 

Abba Mari, 500. 
Abigedr, 918. 

Abigedir Kohén, 439. 
Abraham [1], 463. 
Abraham [x5] b. Alexander, 
. 897. 

Abraham b, David, 127. 
Abraham b. Isaac, 307. 
Abudimi Gaon, 527. 
Amram Gaon, 127. 

Ashér b. Jehel, very often. 
Azaryah of "HPs, 782. 
Azriel, 285. 


Baraikh b. Ashér, 679. 

Barikh Hayyim, 239. 

Barakh of, Mayence, 225. 
Benjamin b. Judah of Lunel, 950. 
Benjamin of Cordoba, 790. 
Berakhiel, 383. 


David hak-Kohén b. Moses, 884. 
Efraim, 329. 


Elazar of Worms, 233, and often. 


Elazar b. Jiidih, 128, cf. 217. 

Elazar hak-Kdhén, 200. 

Elazar Qallir, 564. 

Eldad had-Dani, 483. 

Eliezer, 887. 

Eliezer b. Joel hal-Levi, 136. 

Eliezer of Metz (07), 501. 

Eliezer b. Nathan, 601, &c. 

Eliezer b. Simon Qallir, 35 (see 
El’azar). 

Elijah haz-Zagén, 965. 

Elyaqim, 718. 

Ezekiel, 362. 

Hanan’él (rn), 239, &c. 

Hayy, 468, &c. 

Hayyim, 865. 

Hayyim b. Isaac, 679. 
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Hayyim Kohén, 107. 

Hayyim b. Moses of jx"1212, 384, 
881. 

Hayyim b. Samuel fia3n, 480. 

Hayyim of Vienna, 480. 

Hezekiah, 668. 


Isaac b. Abraham, 87. 

Isaac b. Barikh, 368. 

Isaac of Chinon, 946. 

Isaac of Corbeil, 227, &c. 

Isaac of Duren, 402. 

Isaac of Evreux, 601. 

Isaac Al Fasi, 144. 

Isaac Gayyath, 913. 

Isaac b. Jiidah, called wins hak- 
Kohén, 384. 

{his wife Hannah, daughter 

of Hezekiah], 384. 

Isaac hal-Laban, 499. 

Isaac hal-Lévi, 403. 

Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, 308. 

Isaac Nasi, 365. 

Isaac of Paris, 112. 

Isaac b. Peres, rot. 

Isaac the Proselyte [Sy75n], 


737: 
Isaac b. Samuel the Elder, 528. 
Isaiah the Great, 396. 
Issachar b. Jeqiithiel hal-Levi, 
884. 


Jacob Gaon, 128, &c. 

Jacob b. Josef Israéli, 980. 

Jacob b. Meir [Tam], 164, &c. 

Jacob b. Meshullaim, 679. 

Jacob [Levi] of Moelln?, 257 
[by’ana sic /). 

Jacob b. Nathan, 6or. 

Jacob of Nordhausen, 795. 

Jacob of Orleans, 883. 

Jacob b. Samuel, 732. 

Jacob of Treysa, 571. 

Jehiel b. Ashér, 236. 

Jehiel Bonjean [jx], 379. 
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Jehiel Gaon, 128. 

Jehiel b. Josef of Paris, 123, &c. 

Jeqithiel b. Meir, 679. 

Johanan in Tarbut (1417), 971. 

Jom Tob, 358. 

Jonah, 756. 

Jonah in AYDPON, 651, &e. 

Josef of Epernay, 779. 

Josef b. Josef, 384. 

Josef pxiand, 980. 

Josef b. Meshullam, 679. 

Josef b. Moses, 469. 

Josef of pyxdp, 360. 

Jidah of Cologne, 872. 

Jidah Haggadol 7737 wR, 128. 

Jiidaih ha-Hasid, 128, &c. 

Jidah Kohén, 118. 

Jidah [b. Isaac] Sir Leon, 930, 
&e 


Jiidah of Mayence, 406. 
Jidah b. Nathan, 601. 

Jidah of Paris, 130. 

Jidah b. Qalonymos, 128, &c. 
Jiidah b. Samson, 679. 


Mandah hal-Lévi, 915. 

Méir of DNAWN, 407. 

Méir b. Barikh, 162, and often. 

Méir of Dover, 256. 

Méir b. Efraim, 307. 

Méir xnxx [1], 92. 

Menahem of Joigny, 222. 

Menahem, called Sir Leon of 
mda, 384. 

Menahem of London, 376, and 
often. 

Menahem [pupil of R. Samson], 


239. 
Menahem b. Peres, 368. 
Meshullim, 207. 

Meshullim, called w39, 379. 
Meshullam b. Nathan, 307. 
Michael of mayy, 782. 
xin 9, 593. 

Mordecai of popy’, 129. 
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Sir Morel, 112. 

Moses.of Coucy, 291. 

Moses of Evreux, 239, 546, &c. 
Moses b. Josef, 307. 

Moses of London, 269, &c. 
Moses b. Maimon, 245. 

Moses b. Nahmin, 327. 

Moses of Pontoise, 583. 

Moses b. Todros, 207. 

Moses of Ziirich, 683. 


Nahshon Gaon, 139. 
Nathan|b.Jehiel and his brothers 
Daniel and Abraham], 128. 

Nathanael, 400. 
Nathanael of Chinon, 406. 
Natronai Gaon, 787. 
Nissim, 284, &c. 


Obadyah, 472. 


Paltavi Gaon, 780. 
Peres b. Elijah, 111, and often. 
Peter, 469. 


Qalonymos b. Shabbethai of 
Rome, 128. 


Sa‘adyah Gaon, 127. 

Samson b. Abraham of Sens, 
109, and often. 

Samson of Coucy, 915. 

Samson b. Jidah xn 73, 679. 

Samuel, 458. 

Samuel of Evreux, 123. 

Samuel of Falaise, 644. 

Samuel Hasid, 124, &c. 

Samuel b. Isaac, 679. 

Samuel b. Jidah, 207. 

Samuel hal-Lévi, 401. 

Samuel b. Méir [3], 256, &c. 

Samuel b. Raba, 223. 

Samuel of "Dp, 408. 

Sémah, 450. 

Shalom Gaon, 323. 

Shemaryah b. Isaac, 619. 

Sherira Gaon, 171. 

Simha xurp dy, 68. 

Simha of Speyer, 401. 
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Simon enenpoys, 782. 


Simon b. Josef, 493. 


Simon b. Samson, 130. 
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Solomon of Montpellier, 504. 


Solomon b. Samson [pwr], 540, 


&e. 


Solomon b. Addéreth, 97, and 


often. 


Solomon of Troyes [Rashi], 15; 


cf. 866. 


Solomon of London, 708. 


Tam of Chinon, 215. 


B. Countries and cities :— 


NOI, 732. 
wvdue, 882. 
TWOMAN, 518. 
NIN, 239, Ke. 
MYDON, 651. 
*NITDN, 789. 
DONDYN, 407. 
3, 480 [Nn]. 
N93, 568. 
31), 222. 
nsva, 558. 
NMD13, 679. 
YT, 256. 
NWT, 602. 
NVI, 402. 
xpos, 782. 
went, 477- 
ND, 408. 


DI3ID, 971. 
wy, 14, &c. 


RUD, 571. 
popy, 129. 


pxrand, 980. 
wind, 374, and often. 


wD, 881. 
sm beni, 504. 
NYI"D, 375, and often. 


HMA, 795. 
mNIIONI, 368. 
DOI, 865. 

N21393, 307, and often. 


WIND, 112, &c. 
WMD, 368. 
NM, 583. 


C. French words :— 


~wovnN, 449. 
nedor, 384. 
ADIWIN, 505. 
WII, 205. 
NDIDIS, 583. 
xyv3, 553. 
PINW, 942. 
yNN pin, 682. 


wepd, 407. 
NPNO'D, 740. 
wa, 889. 
widiD, 889. 


ND, 509. 
NMI, 593. 
VOPEND, 498. 
WINIMD, 576. 


very [; py ra],216. prandp, 644. 


Tobias [on behalf of x39], 268. 
Tobias of Vienna, 352. 
Todros b. Moses, 307. 


amp, 644. 
yop, 364. 


NvIP, 68. 

xndip, 444. 

‘SIP, 34, 291, &e. 

Sap, 599. 

pp, 406. 

nyxdp, 360. 

op, 789. 

NIIP, 678. 

NIM10I9 (read NTI), 
897. 

PVN, 14. 

PNIWIA, 134. 

worn, 368. 


YINY, 239. 
NVDY, 242, 679. 
was, 782. 


NDB, 528. 
WDE, 444. 
Smpoy, 528. 
VRYVS, 348. 
NOWENP, 654. 
wip, 889. 
wibp, 644. 
Swpxmp, 644. 


b-ipenn, 647. 
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Owner: Moise Soave, who rewrote many passages on the 
margins, and added a short notice on the left-hand cover, dated 
April 8, 1880. 

Franco-German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 115 [H. No. 345]. 


109. yern’ ‘3. Responsa by Joshua b. Josef of Cracow (Part I, 
printed; see also Shabbethai Kohen’s Dw2N n733); ff. 56-65, 
Responsa by Simha Luzatto of Venice; ff. 114-121, by R. Nathan ; 
ff. 106-109, 140-146, 148, and 194, by Abraham of Brisk in 
Litewsk ; ff. 228, 229, Query signed Abraham Mendel; fol. 261, 
Autograph letter, signed Joel; fol. 263, Another autograph letter, 
but the beginning is missing, ff. 283-292, Responsum by Moses 
b. Josef de Trani; ff. 339, 340, Index. The leaves have been 
numbered twice before. Headings written by a later hand 
indicate where many Responsa may be found in print. 

German Rabb. and curs. char., fol. (ff. 223-229, 263, 283-292, 4to), 
ff. 340 [H. No. 79]. 


110. Letters and Responsa by Isaac b. Ashér Pacifico in Venice. 
Autographs; fol. 104 in Italian; fol. 106, letter by Israel b. 
Abraham of Poland. The volume contains many autograph letters 
by Italian Rabbis. 

Ital. curs. char., ff. 106-108, Span. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 136 
[H. No. ro}. 


111. Responsa, letters and decisions, Vol. II of preceding No., 
chiefly by Isaac b, Ashér Pacifico in Venice. a. Fol. 12. Italian letter 
signed Moise di Lazzano in Padua; b. Fol. 22. Benjamin Wolf of 
Schidlow ; c. Fol. 24%. Medical certificate for Jacob Abohab by 
Nathaniel hal-Levi, March 19, 1727; d. Fol..49. Mose b. Eliezer 
Hayy of Padua (ef. fol. 157); e. Fol. 66. David b. Samuel Aboab ; 
jf: Fol. 67. Query by Isaac 9"39N715 of Modena, Pacifico’s ceply 
being dated 1745; g. Fol. 80. Jacob pin of Padua (cf. also ff. 81, 
85, 89, 147, 153); %. Fol. 81°. Italian letter by Isach Viva 
Voghero (cf. fol. 290); # Fol. 106. Jacob Forti (cf. fol. 114); 
k. Fol. 119. Jacob Hayy Luzatto (cf. ff. 137, 191); 2. Fol. 168. 
Query by Moses Padubano in Correggio; m. Fol. 171. Solomon 
Salmon Meir of Lemberg (2125), dated 13 Ellul, 5418 (Sept. 11, 
1658); x. Fol. 176. Copy of letter from the Rabbis of Corfu to 
those in Ancona on D'NN; 0. Fol. 183. Letter addressed to 
Jacob Murpurgo ; p. Fol. 185. Responsum by Moses Hayy Recanati ; 
q. Fol. 188. Responsum by Abraham, dated Venice, 26 Ab, 5480 
(Aug. 30, 1720); r. Fol. 206. Italian letter by Vitta Volterra (cf. 
fol. 214); 8. Fol. 237. Responsum by David Quirinale ; ¢. Fol. 241. 
Elijah Wen, 1719; u. Fol. 262. Isaac Hezekiah jRONI; v. Fol. 
266. Jacob Abohab; Isaac of Urbino; Efraim hak-Kohen, Ancona, 
21 Sivan 5486 (June 20, 1726); w. Fol. 271. Jacob b. Isaac Al 
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Fandari; x. Fol. 287. David Hayyim b. Judah Moses 5p (2); 
y. Fol. 297. Moses Al Ashgar; z. Fol. 304. Abraham Jona, Venice, 
eve of R. H. Shebat (Jan. 1), 1813, addressed to Abraham N73 in 
Ferrara. 

At the beginning table of contents. 

Ital. curs. char. (different hands), 4to, ff. 305 [H. No. 59]. 

112. 1. Letters and Responsa addressed to various contemporary 
Rabbis by Samuel Abohab in Verona, during the years 1646 to 
1657- Author’s autographs. 

_2. Fol. 77. Continuation of above ; fol. 93, Queries on OD *wNTN, 
dated Verona, 1600. The letters are very rich in names of 
Rabbinical authorities in Italy and elsewhere during the seven- 
teenth century. 

Owners: Abraham and David Abendana. 
Ital. curs. and Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 166 [H. Nos. 257, 258]. 

113. Responsa of Jacob Israel b. Rafael Finzi of Recanate, begins 
with Index (ff. 1-3); fol. 94, Isaac b. Immanuel wendy Provengal ; 
ibid., Moses mbyona b. Mordecai Sarfathi, proselyte in Ancona; 
ibid., Jehuda Leon, 19 Ellul, 5309 (Sept. 12, 1549); fol. 94°, 
Solomon ...1$:59; fol. 285, Isaac b. Shalom (?) ‘Soy. At the end 
one or more leaves missing. Autograph ?. 

Paper, Ital. curs. char., fol., ff. 297 [H. No. g]. 

114. Responsa and Letters by Moses b. Abraham Provenzale 
(Seva 0”AnD), preceded by a dirge on his death, six strophes 
with a refrain: 1. pay invon ww *nda ow aban ax by 
ody pnd pron (see Milhamoth, VI, 2, 7); 2. (fol. 3Y) by wave 
wp ww pdm ndmna myn mwopn; 3. (fol. 8°) Adap "ap nopsn dy; 
5. (fol. 9) DYoNy Oy ovIIN baw roxy »» dy, beginning nawn 
pONWPD Myow > Sw ynaY no pyI pad PR... WN 'H MED; 
43. (fol. 28°) »” nay wxyine adsan by; 64. (fol. 47) enp n 
yo amy van pond phy ow wr by wn by oda moyad wna 
pomnn; 65. (fol. 49) Responsum to a Query by R. 5yaxr of 
Cremona; 66. (fol. 50) Query addressed to R. Eliezer Ashkenazi 
with the latter’s Reply; 67. (ibid.Y) Responsum addressed to the 
same; 68. (fol. 51) Responsum addressed to R. Azaryah [de Rossi] ; 
69. (ibid.) Responsum by Leon Muscato to the same; 87. (fol. 65°) 
Query by Moses b. Eliezer hal-Levi; 97. (fol. 77) Responsum by 
Aaron David b. Aaron Nurlingen in Cremona, to which is annexed 
a letter by the Rabbis of Mantua to those of Cremona, signed also 
by Elijah Rumili and Samuel Hezekiah Rumili; 102. (fol. 87) 
Query by Josef Treves; 114. (fol. 97%) Ditto by Hezekiah Finzi ; 
127. (fol. 106) by Samuel Cazes; 139. (fol. 111) by Hillel of 
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Modena; 149. (fol. 114) by Abraham b. David Provenzale, grand- 
son of the above mentioned; 198. (fol. 116) Query concerning 
a litigation between the community of Bologna and R. Solomon 
of Modena. Copivus notes by Eliezer Provenzale, another grandson 
of the author. 

Written by Nathaniel Shabbethai ‘3277 in Turin, and finished 
4oth day of Omer, 5325 (April 27, 1565). 

Ital. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 194 [H. No. 189]. 


115. 7/387 75D, by Eliezer b. Joel hal-Levi (“tym *18), containing 
many Responsa, signed “yn ‘38; fol. 37%, Responsum by Efraim 
b. Isaac (cf. Zunz, G. u. L., p. 49). Index at beginning. (Pt. I, 


mana mn, printed.) 
Written by Efraim b. Zebi Hirsch b. Léb, and finished Thursday, 


17 (read 16) Ellul, 5470 (1710), in NIN. 
German curs. char., fol., ff. 348 [H. No. 239]. 


116. Collection of Responsa, chiefly on nyain3, a. beg. 3nd) 
3 ev Yr pom wan saat by aawns 9/1 nda pn Sew “9 330 
mMyw II wp jd) ADwns sna wn; Ob. Fol. 2. Jehiel joNI; 
ce. Fol. 4. Abraham of Jerusalem; d. Fol. 6. Jehiel jND3 (sic) ; 
e. Fol. 14. Josef of Trani. This Responsum is written twice, but is 
both times incomplete. The first copy comprises ff. 14-25 and 18, 
but is unfinished. The second copy comprises ff. 19 and 20, 
a large piece is, however, missing in the middle. Both Query and 
Reply mention the following names: Aaron pwyw, author of 
amawn’p; Hananyah b. Jaqir, Josef b. Léb in Constantinople ; 
Joshua *OYSNP; Elijah wna ; Isaia of Roumania, Samuel Jafe, 
teacher of the writer Israel b. 378; the physician Isaac Zaccuth, 
and Ibn 3985; f. Fol. 16. Responsum in a case of ADIN; g. Fol. 22. 
Jacob Bérab, alluding to pwns (371319) npn, with a note on the 
latter; h. Fol. 30. Jidah tonn; 7. Fol. 32. Jacob Castro; &. Fol. 
37. yn ww MSN “AND DNA NA AY “MINN V5 paw Nyaa Abxw 
sm 9a ep xvpopds: pda bey Syxnd a NIN ADW TON 
mn yarn anysar 37 pdm bw yain nyvbdya‘w (bookbinder) qn 
Pnym aywr ma nd apy “ans ndynowa: ‘nn peda bw aw 
nn ‘on mde ‘n> ponnd ‘om Jwann wn WR Dw INT NS 

‘ana psnn > sem ydy apn wy ovanp 1d pe “an x33 ndynav 
son 3 ayer dy wrotdy aypnd mp away aypay ad we» ya “ton de 
mx JAW Dye wr R53 Aw nnd may aywn ot psy) ADA 
wesind Tw DN INWIP OY yIY NT MIN apr jNd2 OSynaw “an 
Vnoy an mx aa pana wd vox 03 wesind yyos NX iNapD 
N92 Doynaw “AY “PA Iwan aA ows 125 Tox Ys" pPzNI VND 
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prey awe syn ova “pn pon pay maypn mdxona nap xin ‘pA 
ndap yw2 ty ovo mp md (June 23, 1593) 173m naw pd wind 
myn. Responsum by Jacob Castro; J. Fol. 45. 3 ‘253 naw 
ay NT APN Ay MNs am p72 Aw avn ApdS 9 82 4nn 
sox Anyyo05ea onynsy ind 4595 nvona ov|asa pam odnn apy 
YYBN mm amazon meyds ovynd oS aynw ‘on apy 9 
ne me xd ov many oma ane vos tm sy ‘pn AidS 9 oy 
andi hyd sy205 opm any Adaa wes3 Ads “9 Thin nwa on apy 
nb aps Joy maw qa san aby anwn oe “se nes id mw ore 
Ansow ayaa > ON ims wpa sme ine me Ndy 37 por d enw 
pvtbn ame inpdy wan odo oadsm ano new dy ann ine 
Youn maw yo wind oe 4 pest orn ar am aaa made 
yea NT sno mr orn ayds onyo mp ayyd (May 31, 1596). 
Responsum by Jacob Castro; m. Fol. 54. Identical with fol. 37 ; 
n. Fol. 62. Responsum by Abraham 71931, followed (fol. 71%) by 
notes with the names Jehiel Castellan (;wouw>), Moses ANDy (with 
reference to R. David b. Zimra), and Abraham wind; 0. Fol. 72. 
Josef Karo (three times); p. Fol. 80. Signed “AWD 73 pW AWD 
sown Ys yn Stayn Snes moon pn wee amar; g. Fol. 91. Josef 
de Trani; r. Fol. 100. Josef Karo; s. Fol. 106. Signed 5”t 0’ 2’; 
t. Fol. 110. Josef Karo; uw. Fol. 114. Moses Meshullam hal-Levi ; 
v. Fol. 115. Beginning and one or two of the next leaves missing, 
another lacuna after fol. 119; w. Fol. 121. Responsa on Dw3 mbn 
mains permsp; x. Fol. 131. Elijah b. Hayyim; y. Fol. 139. Beg. 
wn Semw v/anw ans; 2 Fol. 140. Beg. 72 x ano 39n ans 
on; aa. Fol. 142. Samuel b. wordy; bb. Fol. 143. (Query 3730 
xdindi), Jacob Bérab; ce. Fol. 144. Samuel hal-Levi b. Sa‘adyah ; 
dd. Fol. 147. David b. Zimra; ee. Fol. 148. Isaac b. Saddiq b. Leb ; 
Ff. Fol. 150. Solomon Loria; gg. Fol. 151. Isaac of xndi; hh. Fol. 
156. Josef de Trani; 2. Fol. 164. Beg. pwns 3730 nda, Responsum 
of Simon Ashkenazi b. paws (?), Dayyan in Cairo at the time of 
Mordecai b. Begal’é] (fol. 166); kk. Fol. 167. Moses Al Shékh; 
Il. Fol. 168. Mordecai b. Isaac b. Qamhi; mm. Fol. 173. Abba 
Mari b. Moses b. Josef; mn. Fol. 176. Solomon }&81D38; 00. Fol. 
180. Elijah b. Abraham Mizrahi; pp. Fol. 191. Elijah b. Hayyim ; 
qq. Fol. 197. Isaac Marwan b. Jacob "wown (cf. R. £. J., IV, 
p. 203), and Moses 3x77 b. Nathan; rr. Fol. 200. Responsum on 
nyains. 
Owner: Moses b. Samuel wrwn. 


Syr. Rabb. and Orient. curs. char. (different hands), end damaged, 
4to, ff. 212 [H. No. 136]. 
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117. 1. Nathan Spiro’s Glosses on OY MNS ND. 

2. Fol. 59. Solomon Loria’s Glosses on M’X WW and AyT my. 

3. Fol. 116. Nathan Spiro’s Glosses on 9". 

4. Fol. 133. Solomon Loria’s Corrections to nH “7, Cremona 
(1558). 

5. Fol. 137. Annotations by an anonymous writer on jWn 710 
Daw. 

6. Fol. 160. Copy of 83, according to Solomon Loria. 

Various Rabb. hands, 4to, ff. 179 [H. No. 5]. 


118. 1. "nD NII, Johanan of Girdn’s Glosses on the O10 “4. 
2. Fol. 19. Sundry Novellae. 
3. Fol. 21%. y’wa ya .x/nn Sw won my nans0 pny Ar o3 
by [pawn [w]n. 
Ital. curs. char., r2mo, ff. 23 [H. No. 65]. 


119. 1. a. D107, Glosses on the "tym jIN NW, by I[srael] (Jacob?) 
Algazi in alphabetical arrangement; 6. Fol. 15. Glosses (D129) on 
the pay jwn Ww, by Isaac Kohen Rappoport (*n2 Sya 7/9 
m3), also in alphabetical arrangement; c. Fol. 40. AYT AY ND ; 
d. Fol. 46%. pin “p 1; e. Fol. 48. pawn jwn ninnan; 
f. Fol. 52. Wyn jax Ww; g. Fol. 57. Alphabetical Glosses by 
Mordecai hal-Levi, called pbnn; h. Fol. 66%. Short note on the 
yaw N32 ’D concerning two Amoraim having the same name. 

2. Fol. 79v. a. myo, by Amram Ammir, consisting of four 
short paragraphs; 6. Fol. 81. Letter of summons found in the 
hands of one David Kohen 5xbw, which, according to the view of 
the writer, originated from Sa‘adyah Al Zubeib (2°3"&), father of 
R. Nehorai Al Zubeib. The affair to which the document refers 
took place in Algiers in the year 1633. The letter is written in 
Arabic, and is signed Amram Ammar; ¢. Fol. 82. Synonyma by 
Mordecai hal-Levi (cf. above 1,9); d. Dates of the death of Rabbis 
of the eighteenth century, copied from the notes of Samuel Kohen 
Jonathan; e. Fol. 87. Document of InwN by yr py xyyo, dated 
Algiers, 1st Iyyar, 5503 (Apr. 25, 1743); Witnesses: Abraham 
Spx, Judah pdyy; David saNnw; Josef Naywia; Ibid. v. Medical 
prescriptions. 

Maghribine curs. char., 4to, ff. 87 [H. No. 255]. 


120. 17 ‘wrp"> BD, by David b. Rafael Meldola, Pts. ITI and IV. 


Glosses on the "tyM f3N 0 in alphabetical arrangement. 
Modern Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 258 [H. No. 450]. 
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121. Moses of Coucy’s 13m nym 7D, agreeing with ed. Venice, 
1547. The following rhymes are at the end of Part I :— 


nwyn xb myo “Dp nop AVA WON mys 
mwy Myp “BD DNDN Nwond) DD N73) 


Occasional marginal notes by a later hand. The title is missing, 
but mentioned in a note of sale (written on the inside of the 
fly-leaf) to Moses b. Nathanael b. Elijah. Witness: Solomon b. 


Abraham. The signature is illegible. 
Writer: (name illegible) b. Palqéra; the date cannot be made 


7 out, but on the back fly-leaf the date 28 Kislev, [5]164 (Dec. 12, 


1403), is written. 
Owner: Menahem b. pxv(?) hal-Levi b. Samson b. Meshullam 


b. Isaac b. n° (?) b. Samuel b. Solomon b. Nathan b. Abraham. 
Vellum, Franco-German Rabb. char., 2 cols., fol., ff. 294 [No. 515]. 


122. ndwn “ny, by R. Isaac of Corbeil, fuller than the editions. 
Censors: Camillo Isaac [Jagel]? 1613; Frater Renatus a 
Mutina (Modena), ordin., 1621. 
Ital. Rabb. char., r2mo, ff. 264 [H. No. gr]. 

123. adun ‘NDy HD, with a Commentary and notes. The 
letter of divorce is dated Monday, 28 (read 29) Tishri, 5063 
(Oct. 21, 1302). 

Writer: Meir b. Isaac. 

Censors: Gio[vanni] Dom[en]ico Vistorini, 1609 ; Laurentius 
Franguellus. 

Owner: Isaac S>wp. 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 211 [H. No. 149]. 


124. Collectanea, compiled by a certain Samuel. 

1. Glosses on 3D and ppp by the compiler, an acrostic on 
whose name stands at the head of each chapter; fol. 11, three lines 
of poetry, each word beginning with », after which follow the 
words 5x7w AS a "ON; fol. 14%, “ON °IN DN DION 
wm OYN war. 

2. Fol. 20, Glosses on the Pentateuch, by the same, headed by 
a poem with double acrostic, also ending with a short poem. 

3. Fol. 37°. Various 0°". 

4. Fol. 39. List of theological subjects connected with the 
numbers ten to three, beginning Ny jpn npn Mwvy. 

5. Fol. 44. Poems: a. 01 Seman Sy mwy2 mon Dy m3"? 
meoyon bybya ‘any sendy amy ads on ne Noten 5st 
(on the name 0) see /B.,V, p. 146 sq.); b. Fol. 45%. Beg. ny 79 
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nsw mp"; c. Fol. 46. Headed mawn by wy: wwe own bse 
[ND Ov wo AwYO woe by any bm A pst ara Sy) ara nbsw 
yasNn by min ava; d. Fol. 48. Headed Sy mnwy: 7wx npn Nt 
(1495) 977 mows ve misdp vawy we MX ANYD TWN AIT; 
e. Fol. 49. Moses of Rieti’s poem Sonn nbisn nano ; f. Fol. 51. 
ovosiwn pyo, by the same (printed). 

6. Fol. 54. Chiromancy, charms, medical prescriptions. 

7. Fol. 61%. 037 nwpn, by Isaac of Corbeil. 

8. Fol. 63%. Magic cures and prayers. 

9. Fol. 64%. Responsum by Johanan b. Mattathia Sarfathi. 

10. Fol. 65. Responsa by Solomon b. Addereth, the first con- 
cluding X”2w7n j3 ANI 9 ‘HD. Some of these Responsa do not 
exist in print. 

11. Fol. 73’. Responsa by Josef Hayyim b. Aaron pvavwny[y], 
one of them (fol. 78) is addressed to R. Issichar (see Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl., 2344, 2959): 

12. Fol. 78%. Query by Jacob nu, with reply by Josef Gershon 
b. Solomon. 

13. Fol. 79. Responsa by Moses Nahmanides. 

14. Fol. 82%. nwo NN'3 1D, on the ten signs which are to 
precede the advent of the Messiah. 

15. Fol. 84%. Horoscope by Moses Bonite Provinciale, foretelling 
the advent of the Messiah, and beginning wind oD Myyr An 
nawa 3w3a oy "yn ory pawnd (1504) V”pn Ads now yw". 

16. Fol. 86%. Extracts from the 7717, amulets and magic cures. 

17. Fol. 100. Extract from Mose di Leon’s cabbalistic work 75D 
nyo. 

18. Fol. 109. own dy wy wen by min wy. 

19. Ibid.¥, Chronological Tables, beginning Won p’pbx ‘3 now 
DYN NIN wy’, and some abstracts from the Agida. 

20. Fol. 113. Commentary on Jedayah hap-Penini's ny nyna, 
preceded by a poem by the compiler. 

Ital. curs. char., 4to, ff. 124 [H. No. 200]. 


125. oon HD. Ritual work by [the pupils of] Rashi, copied 
from Cod. Monac. 28°. 
German curs. char., fol., ff. 74 [H. No. 162]. 
126. Part II of o’nyn 75D, by Judah b. Barzillai han-Nasi of 
Barcelona, ch. I headed minayv ‘my msdn; ch. II (fol. 70%) 
pay nnvae an erp miadn ; ch. IIT (fol. 86°) nay dy any 3137; 
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ch. IV (fol. 116%) nay oN moxty ‘n. On the fly-leaf a notice in 
8. D. Luzatto’s handwriting. Marginal notes by Moses b. Isaac 
jn (see also HCat., p. 19, and Steinschneider, Bodl., 1298). Fol. 1 
damaged, end missing. 

Large Span. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 121 [H. No. 150]. 

127. 1. ypbn bow, Part I, by Zedekiah b. Abraham Anaw, 
with many variations from the printed editions, containing 372 
paragraphs. 

2. a. Fol. 258. Continuation of above (not yet printed), mabn 
mini, 53 pars.; 0b. Fol. 283. nd ma2bn, 9 pars.; c. Fol. 291. 
mony msdn, 11 pars.; d. Fol. 295%. ABD mbm, 23 pars. (see 
Steinschneider, Bodl., col. 2770). 

Owner: Judah Zerahya Azulai, Leghorn, 1818 (2/7 o/b). 
Vellum, German Rabb. char., fol., ff. 308 [H. No. 236]. 


128. Part II of preceding work; fol. 61%, A reference 
to documents (monn) written in England (srda2x) ; fol. 100, 
Letter sent by the Jews of Spain to the French and German 
Rabbis, with the reply; fol. 103%, Query addressed to the Rabbis 
of Mayence; fol. 125., WW TADD AMNpnyAw N| Ww sn Nap ; 
ibid., Responsum by R. Hanan‘el ; fol. 131, 7 8339 by pa pP'n AD 
jn OnNIN; ff. 63Y and 135%, Short poems (5 ll.), the initials giving 
the name pty; fol. 149, Responsum by Solomon of Trani to 
Judah b. Benjamin xp; fol. 164%, Responsum by Rashi; fol. 
175’, Queries sent by the author to Meir of Rothenburg, with the 
latter’s replies. Besides these the following authorities are quoted 
(Gaonim omitted): Abigedor Kohén Sedeq ; Abraham (the author's 
father), Abraham b. David, Abraham b. Josef, Abraham b. Meir 
Kohén, Abraham of Pesaro, Efraim b. Isaac Eliezer xy71n Résh 
Kallah; Eliezer b. Joel hal-Levi (9’%285, a quotation from his 
DN °IN DD, fol. 66%), Eliezer b. Josef, Eliezer of Metz, Eliezer of 
Toul, Eliezer (sic) of Worms, Elyaqim hal-Levi, Gershom Meor 
hag-Golah, R. Hanan‘él, Hushiél, Ibn Gayat, Isaac of xan, Isaac 
b. Ashér, Isaac of 1539, Isaac Al Fasi, Isaac b. Judah, Isaac hal- 
Laban, Isaac Levi, Isaac b. Malki Sedeq, Isaac b. Moses, Isaac b. 
Qalonymos, Isaac b. Samuel, Isaac Sarfathi, Isaac b. Solomon, 
Isaiah of Trani the elder, Jacob b. Jaqar, Jacob of yn, Jacob b. 
Meir Tam, Jéshiia b. Hillél, Jom Tob, Josef b. Isaac, 0395 in wD, 
Josef b. wp, Judah hal-Lévi yw, Judah b. Meir, Judah b. Moses, 
Judah b. Moses of x, Judah b. Nathan, Judah b. Qulonymos, 
R. Kohén, Matthatia b. Moses, Meir b. Moses, author’s (step-) 
brother, Meir of Rothenburg, Menahem Levi, Menahem b. Solomon 
b. Isaac, Moses b. Josef, Moses Kohén of Mayence, Moses Maimini, 
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Nathan, the author’s brother, Qalonymos, Samson b. Abraham, 
Samson b. Meir, Samuel b. Natronai, Semah b. Hayyim, Zedekiah, 
author’s (step-)brother, Simha of Speyer, Simon xp, Solomon of 
wry, Solomon of "37D, Solomon b. Isaac (Rashi), Solomon b. 
Abraham b. Jehiel, Solomon b. Masliah, Solomon b. Meir, Solomon 
b. Samson, Solomon Sefaradi, Solomon of Trani. That the author 
lived in Rome is confirmed by a remark (fol. 81°); his brother 
Nathan lived 1293 in Mayence (fol. 93). In the colophon the 
author is called oYyA ONyA NNaAwND mpPI¥ “In, Steinschneider’s 
correction (col. 2763) of Azulai’s note to this effect is not justified, 
our codex having been in possession of Judah Zerahyah Azulai. 
Fol. 20, ¥’y *wown j. Many erasures made by the censors. 
Writer: Solomon b. Rafael. 


Censors: Fra Luigi da Bologna, 1593; Camillo Jagel, 1613 ; 
Renato da Modena, 1626; Girfolamo|] da Durallano, 1640; 
Giovanni Montif. Ing. da Modena. 


Another owner: Abraham Joseph Solomon Graziano. 
Vellum, German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 177 [H. No. 237]. 

129. md my, Vol. I, Collectanea compiled by a certain Josef 
[b. Azaryah?]. The short introduction is concluded by the 
following verses :— 
ano Sy oy man wx 55 yaw” nonda ‘> Vax my 

mn vb ym wo13n W3 sida qavnd pon ws apy 
my awed onde max psa es 595 12 nynon ynbw 
my spine syd am xd a SAD on Hyd p> 

1. Fol. 1. Poem on the Thirteen Articles of the Creed by the 
compiler, ending :— 

wd meno on awy we mwa) myawnd anv 77 
yoy Fors md med owyy awd pox yoy ne 

2. Ibid.v. nd »n, by Jonah of Gerona (printed). - 

3. Fol. sv. a. m2>o n>, by Solomon Gabirol; 6. Piyyutim, 
headed (sic) nbwpxa pov “1S aan “py; 1. To’ 52 mwNIa, Meir 
b. Isaac Al Dabi; 2. mows S59 Sban 95 onde; 3. ody pie ayn, 
Solomon b. Gabirol; 4. 53n and mx anv, Abraham; c. nban 
mpm ja seam “9b nwa. 

4. Fol. 11.. Complete prayer book, German rite. 

5. a. Fol. 33. 0°31. Annotations on the prayers and the Passover 
Haggadah; 6. Fol. 43%. nawn 53 5w mena a1) MINA NNN 5; 
ce. Fol. 47. Jiserdth, German rite, among which Azharoth for 

VOL. XIV. O 
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Passover; 1.7 “IY NN; 2. 7 DN NN (not mentioned by Zunz) ; 
fol. 59%, p19, for the afternoon service of the Day of Atonement, 
by Abraham b. Ezra, beg. 1125 817 ‘INN (not mentioned by Zunz). 

6. Fol. 59. now 3”’y 32 WY NvIIpA AwWyD TWD, the paragraphs 
being alphabetically arranged, but ending in AMY 72 ADI MM) 1, 
which is probably the name of the compiler. 

7. Fol. 60. ANY WD, attributed to Abraham b. Ezra, beginning 
wan 3b ‘OK, not mentioned by Zunz, and not identical with the 
Piyyut mentioned ibid., p. 568. 

8. Fol. 63. a. nia037 bs 1D; 5. nywor, many of which are not 
known; ¢. InwWop dy ta92 37d Ap, the place for the name having 
been left empty; d. Jedayaih hap-Penini’s Mém prayer, beg. DIN 
NWN (printed); e. Prayer by Shealtiel Gracian, beg. onde ’n 
mbnn ans; f Two Piyyutim: 31. Jn7 Nw A; 2. maw AY 
D132 (Josef), but not mentioned by Zunz. 

9. a. Fol. 72. jop ‘2770. Glosses on 13791, by Samuel Schlett- 
stadt (uuy dy, fol. 143), with an appendix containing Glosses on — 
the 1”nD and p’np; b. Fol. 149%. 25m mabn and win msdn from 
Ashér b. Jehiel; c. Fol. 151. pay 39 from yr we; d. Fol. 151. 
ny133 °3°D from Asheri. 

Copious marginal notes and corrections; many passages are 
struck out, probably from fear of the censor. 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 152 [H. No. 48]. 

130. 7775 ayy, Part II begins with Index to Nos. 1-3. 

1. Sixty-six Responsa by Solomon b. Addereth. 

2. Fol. 11. Responsa by “tym ‘38 (Eliezer b. Joel hal-Levi). 

3. Fol. 15. Inquiry by Eliezer b. Judah, Qalonymos b. Gershom, 
Mordecai; the reply is signed (fol. 15%) Judah b. Qalonymos, 
Moses b. Mordecai, Baruch b. Samuel. After fol. 16 there is 
a lacuna of forty-four leaves. 

4. Fol. 17. Fragment of the bs72x ’p (begins in Coronel’s edition 
DOW AwN, fol. 22, 1. 18, J¥ ;PN). 

5. Fol. 24. 43°95, according to Isaac of Dueren (printed). 

6. Fol. 26. Rules of Shehita. 

7. Fol. 26%. Extract from Isaac Israeli’s ody 1D", Book IV, 
ch. 18. 

8. Fol. 29. DONWON) ONIN WD. 

9. Fol. 30. Responsa, a. by Solomon b. Addereth; 0b. Fol. 33. 
Rashi; ¢. Ibid.¥. Ashér b. Jehiel; d. Eliezer b. Joel (7/37) 
hal-Levi, Eliezer b. Judah; e. Gershdm to the community of 
wenn; f Judah of Corbeil; fol. 42, Index of Responsa. 
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10. Fol. 43. Abraham b. Moses b. Maimini’s letter against the 
detractors of his father’s works (fuller than the printed edition), 

11. Fol. 44%. Notes on Nahmanides’ Commentary on the 
Pentateuch (the compiler wrote erroneously 0/3077). 

12. Fol. 45. Formula of letter of divorce, dated 9 Kislev, 5040 
(Nov. 15, 1279). Nowe wn Syn Now and dy. 

13. Fol. 46%. Regulations of myn, according to R. Peres. 

14. Fol. 47. Mo:els of various legal documents. 

15. a. Fol, 48. nawen md npn npn, signed by Josef b. Othniel, 
Jacob b. Ashér, David b. Qalonymos, Eliezer b. Samuel, Isaac b. 
Meshullam hal-Levi, Judah b. Simon, Nathan b. Simon, Simha 
b. Samuel, Samson b. Efraim, Joel b. Nathan Kshén, Hezekia b. 
Reuben, Nathan b. Isaac, Mattathia b. Ruben, Eliezer haq-Qatin 
b, Judah, Meir b. Samuel, Isaac b. Solomon, Meir b. Joel, Eliezer 
b. Simon, Jacob b. Isaac hal-Levi. "yn ‘38 (cf. Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl., col. 652); 5. Fol. 49. now. 

16. Fol. 54. a. Jacob Tam’s 42) mayn xdw own dy mopn (cf. 
Kolbd, 116); 6. mapn, by R. Gershdm; c. Judah Hasid’s Ethical 
Will. 

17. Fol. 55%. nin of David b. Hodayah, &c. (printed mAwnn 
DD D21p, fol. 107%). 

18. Fol. 57%. 01n of Jacob Tam (cf. Kolbd, 117), beg. non py. 

19. Fol. 58. Poem headed 5532 nhyn nova wxnn, beg. ne UP 
ny pow (cf. mv ‘nv by Menahem Lonzano). 

20. Fol. 58%. Poem on ethical principles, headed ANNA 7DND, 
beg. tn 25 jno nwn. 

21. Fol. 63’. Glosses on the thirteen exegetical rules. 

22. Fol. 65’. p’awn (attributed to Samson b. Sadiq), headed 
prawn >”’pyr yo wan ed tnx wadn on pawn saps BDA Ar 
mp daa ims am S’pyr pap 27 pp) ODN M22 DIBN AAD 
wd wt NY YON WR. 

23. Fol. 80%, Observations on the use of the prepositions wn 
2”. 

24. Fol. 81. Ritual differences between the Babylonians and 
Palestinians (cf. Joel Miiller, n'xn2 dn). 

25. Ibid.’. List of Biblical Prophets. 

26. Fol. 82. Observations on the pronunciation of vowels, rules 
relating to accents, and some Masoretic matter. 

27. Fol. 88. Poem on the accents (ed. Halberstam, Jeshirun, 
V, 123). 

28. Fol. 89. Compendium of Hebrew grammar. 
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29. Fol. 105%. end) awe Synd amaye mosna nowin idx 
mM. 

30. Fol. 106. Logical, metaphysical, physical and theological 
definitions. 

31. Fol. 104. Part III of Samuel b. Motdt’s ma’n3 331wH, ends 
fol. 18, last line. 

32. Fol. 119. Cabbalistic permutations of the Tetragram, and 
other Cabbalistic observations. 

33. Fol. 122. DYN py 1OY NPI Ar DD (printed D’DIwNP AYN, 
' fol. 96). 

34. Fol. 126%. Urjiiza (poem) of R. Hayya Gaon (ed. Halb., 
Jesh., VI, 150). 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 130 [H. No. 49]. 

131. Part II of o»n mins 15D, by Aaron hak-Kohén of Lunel 
(Pt. I printed), now being edited by M. Schlesinger, under the 
auspices of the Society nom) ‘ypD. After fol. 26, lacuna, 
comprising the last. portion of ch. VII to the beginning of ch. IX 
(73 madi). Title-page by Mord. Sam. Ghirondi. 


Vellum and paper, ff. 225 and 225* added by a later writer, large 
Franco-German Rabb. char., fol., ff. 306 [H. No. 52]. 


132. yi20n 7D, by Isaiah of Trani (the elder) in ninety-two 
chapters (printed), with Index at the end. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to (much worm-eaten) ; ff. 116 [H. No. 202]. 

1338. indwm “BD, ritual treatise by Hiyya b. Solomon b. Habib, 
in four parts, with four, six, ten, and four chapters (see VCat., 
No. 665’). 

Writer: N. N. Coronel, who copied the work from a MS. 
written by Meir b. Jonathan hak-Kohen in spon for a certain 
Moses b. Shabbethai, and finished 17 Iyyar, 5069 (Apr. 28, 1309). 
The second copy was finished 21 Kislev, 5628 (1868). 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 67 (two parts) [H. No. 153]. 


Hartwia HirscHFELD. 


(To be continued.) 





